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THE     DEATH     SHIP. 


CHAPTER     I. 

I  SAIL  AS  SECOND  MATE  IN  THE  SARACEN. 

I  WILL  pass  by  all  the  explanations  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  my  going  to  sea,  as  I  do 
not  desire  to  forfeit  your  kind  patience  by 
letting  this  story  stand.  Enough  if  I  say 
that  after  I  had  been  fairly  well  grounded  in 
English,  arithmetic  and  the  like,  which  plain 
education  I  have  never  wearied  of  improving 
by  reading  everything  good  that  came  in  my 
way,  I  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  respect- 
able man  named  Joshua  Cox,  of  Whitby,  and 
served  my  time  in  his  vessel,  the  Laughing 
Susan — a  brave,  nimble  brigantine. 

We  traded  to  Riga,  Stockholm,  and  Baltic 
ports,  and  often  to  Rotterdam,  where,  having 
a  quick  ear,  which  has  sometimes  served  mf^ 
for  playing  upon  the  fiddle  for  my  mates  to 
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dance  or  sing  to,  I  picked  up  enough  of 
Dutch  to  enable  me  to  hold  my  own  in  con- 
versing with  a  Hollander,  or  Hans  Butter- 
box,  as  those  people  used  to  be  called ;  that  is 
to  say.  I  had  sufficient  words  at  command  to 
qualify  me  to  follow  what  was  said  and  to 
answer  so  as  to  be  intelligible;  the  easier 
since,  uncouth  as  that  language  is,  there  is  so 
much  of  it  resembling  ours  in  sound  that 
many  words  in  it  might  easily  pass  for  por- 
tions of  our  tongue  grossly  and  ludicrously 
articulated.  Why  I  mention  this  will  here- 
after appear. 

When  my  apprenticeship  term  had  ex- 
pired, I  made  two  voyages  as  second  mate, 
and  then  obtained  an  appointment  to  that 
post  in  a  ship  named  the  Saracen,  for  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  amio 
1796.  I  was  then  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  a  tall,  well-built  young  fellow,  with 
tawny  hair,  of  the  mariner's  complexion, 
from  the  high  suns  I  had  sailed  under  and 
the  hardening  gales  I  had  stared  into,  with 
dark  blue  eyes  filled  with  the  light  of  an 
easy  and  naturally  merry  heart,  white  teeth, 
very  regular,  and  a  glad  expression  as 
though,  forsooth,  I  found  something  gay 
and  to  like  in  all  that  I  looked  at.  Indeed  it 
was  a  saying  with  my  mother  that  "  Geff," — 
meaning  Geoffrey — that  **Geff's  appearance 
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was  as  though  a  very  Httle  joke  would  set 
the  full  measure  of  his  spirits  overflowing." 

The  master  of  the  Saracen  was  one  Jacob 
Skevington,  and  the  mate's  name  Christopher 
Hall.  We  sailed  from  Gravesend — for  with 
Whitby  I  was  now  done — in  the  month  of 
April,  1796.  We  were  told  to  look  to  our- 
selves when  we  should  arrive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Dutch,  with  the  help 
of  the  French,  were  likely  to  send  a  squadron 
to  recover  Cape  Town,  that  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  the  previous 
September.  Hovv^ever,  at  the  time  of  our 
lifting  our  anchor  off  Gravesend,  the  Cape 
Settlement  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe; 
whatever  danger  might  be  there,  was  too 
remote  to  cast  the  least  faint  shadow  upon 
us ;  besides,  the  sailor  was  so  used  to  the 
perils  of  the  enemy  and  the  chase,  that  nothing 
could  put  an  element  of  uneasiness  into  his 
plain,  shipboard  life,  short  of  the  assurance 
of  his  own  or  his  captain's  eyes  that  the  sail 
that  had  hauled  his  wind  and  was  fast  grow- 
ing upon  the  sea-line,  was  undeniably  an 
enemy's  ship,  heavily  armed,  and  big  enough 
to  cannonade  him  into  staves. 

So  with  resolved  spirits,  which  many  of  us 
had  cheered  and  heartened  by  a  few  farewell 
drams — for  of  all  parts  of  the  sea-faring  life 
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the  saying  good-bye  to  those  we  love,  and 
whom  the  God  of  Heaven  alone  knows 
whether  we  shall  ever  clasp  to  our  breasts 
again,  is  the  hardest — we  plied  the  capstan 
with  a  will,  raisino-  the  anchor  to  a  chorus 
that  fetched  an  echo  from  the  river's  banks 
up  and  down  the  Reach  ;  and  then  sheeting 
home  our  topsails,  dragging  upon  the  hal- 
liards with  piercing,  far-sounding  songs,  we 
gathered  the  weight  of  the  pleasant  sunny 
wind  into  those  spacious  hollows,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  started  upon  our  long  journey. 

CHAPTER     H. 

WE  MEET  AND  SPEAK  THE  LOVELY  NANCY, 
SNOW. 

For  days  and  days  after  we  had  cleared  the 
Channel  and  entered  upon  those  deep  waters, 
which,  off  soundings  sway  in  brilliant  blue 
billows,  sometimes  paling  into  faint  azure 
or  weltering  in  dyes  as  purely  dark  as  the 
violet,  according  as  the  mood  of  the  sky  is, 
nothing  whatever  of  consequence  befell.  We 
were  forty  of  a  company.  Captain  Skeving- 
ton  was  a  stout  but  sedate  sailor,  who  had  used 
the  sea  for  many  years,  and  had  confronted 
so  many  perils  there  was  scarce  an  ocean- 
danger  you  could  name  about  which  he  could 
not  talk  from  personal  experience.     He  was, 
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likewise,  a  man  of  education  and  intellig-ence, 
with  a  manner  about  him  at  times  not  very 
intelligible,  though  his  temper  was  always 
excellent  and  his  skill  as  a  seaman  equal 
to  every  call  made  upon  it.  We  carried 
six  twelve-pounders  and  four  brass  swivels 
and  a  plentiful  store  of  small-arms  and  am- 
munition. Our  ship  was  live  years  old,  a 
good  sailer,  handsomely  found  in  all  respects 
of  sails  and  tackling,  so  that  any  prospect 
we  might  contemplate  of  falling  in  with 
privateers  and  such  gentry  troubled  us  little  ; 
since  with  a  brave  ship  and  nimble  heels, 
high  hot  hearts,  English  cannon  and  jolly 
British  beef  for  the  working  of  them,  the 
mariner  need  never  doubt  that  the  Lord  will 
own  him  wherever  he  may  go  and  whatever 
he  may  do. 

We  crossed  the  Equator  in  longitude  thirty 
degrees  west,  then  braced  up  to  the  Trade 
Wind  that  heeled  us  with  a  brisk  eale  in  five 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  so  skirted  the 
sea  in  that  great  African  bight  'twixt  Cape 
Pal  mas  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  called,  and  very  properly,  I  think, 
the  Ethiopic  Ocean  ;  for,  though  to  be  sure 
it  is  all  Atlantic  Ocean,  yet  methinks  it  is 
as  fully  entitled  to  a  distinctive  appellation 
as  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  that  is  equally  one 
sea  with  that  which  rolls  into  it. 
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One  morning  in  July,  we  being  then  some- 
what south  of  the  latitude  of  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  a  seaman  who  was  on  the  top- 
sail-yard hailed  the  deck,  and  cried  out  that 
there  was  a  sail  right  ahead. 

We  waited  with  much  expectation  and 
some  anxiety  for  the  stranger  to  approach 
near  enouQ-h  to  enable  us  to  Qrather  her 
character,  or  even  her  nationality  ;  for  the 
experienced  eye  will  always  observe  a  some- 
thing in  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
nations  to  distinguish  the  flags  they  belong 
to.  It  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  stand- 
ing directly  for  us,  shown  by  the  speed  with 
which  her  sails  rose  ;  but  when  her  hull  was 
fairly  exposed.  Captain  Skevington,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  her,  declared  her  to  be 
a  vessel  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  probably 
a  snow — her  mainmast  being  in  one  with  her 
foremast — and  so  we  stood  on,  leavinp-  it  to 
her  to  be  wary  if  she  chose. 

After  a  little  the  Engflish  ension  was  seen 
to  flutter  at  her  fore-topgallant-masthead.  To 
this  signal  we  instantly  replied  by  hoisting 
our  colour,  and  shortly  after  midday,  arriving 
abreast  of  each  other,  we  backed  our  topsail- 
yard,  she  doing  the  like,  and  so  we  lay 
steady  upon  the  calm  sea,  and  so  close,  that 
we  could  see  the  faces  of  her  people  over  the 
rail,    and    hear   the   sound,    though    not    the 
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words,  of  the  voice  of  the  master  giving  his 
orders. 

It  was  Captain  Skevington's  intention  to 
board  her,  as  he  suspected  she  was  from  the 
Indies,  and  capable  therefore  of  giving  us 
some  hints  concerning  the  Dutch,  into  whose 
waters,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  v/e  were 
now  entering.  Accordingly  the  jolly  boat  was 
lowered  and  pulled  away  for  the  stranger, 
that  proved  to  be  the  snow.  Lovely  Nancy, 
of  Plymouth — name  of  cruel  omen  as  I  shall 
always  deem  it,  though  I  must  ever  love  the 
name  of  Nancy  as  being  that  of  a  fair-haired 
sister  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year. 

I  know  not  why  I  should  have  stood  look- 
ing very  longingly  at  that  Plymouth  ship 
whilst  our  captain  was  on  board  her ;  for 
though  to  be  sure  we  had  now  been  at  sea 
since  April,  whilst  she  was  homeward  bound, 
yet  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  Saracen  and 
all  on  board.  I  was  orjad  to  be  q-etting:  a 
living  and  earning  in  wages  money  enough 
to  put  away ;  my  dream  being  to  save  so 
much  as  would  procure  me  an  interest  in  a 
ship,  for  out  of  such  slender  beginnings  have 
sprung  many  renowned  merchant  princes  in 
this  country.  But  so  it  was.  My  heart 
yearned  for  that  snow  as  though  I  had  a 
sweetheart  on  board.  Even  Mr.  Hall,  the 
mate,  a  plain,  literal,  practical  seaman,  with 
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as  much  sentiment  in  him  as  you  may  find  in 
the  first  Dutchman  you  meet  in  the  Amster- 
dam fish-market,  even  he  noticed  mv  wistful 
eyes,  and  clapping  me  on  the  back,  cried 
out — 

"  Why,  Fenton,  my  lad,  I  believe  you'd  be 
glad  to  go  home  in  that  little  wagon  yonder 
if  the  captain  would  let  ye." 

"I  believe  I  would,  sir,"  I  replied;  "and 
yet  if  I  could,  I  don't  know  that  I  would, 
either." 

He  laughed  and  turned  away,  ridiculing 
what  he  reckoned  a  piece  of  lady-like  senti- 
ment ;  and  that  it  was  no  more,  I  daresay  I 
was  as  sure  as  he,  though  I  wished  the 
depression  at  the  devil,  for  it  caused  me  to 
feel,  whilst  it  was  on  me,  as  though  a  con- 
siderable slice  of  my  manhood  had  slipped 
away  overboard. 

CHAPTER     HI. 

THE    CAPTAIN    AND    I    TALK    OF    THE 
DEATH    SHIP. 

After  three -quarters -of- an -hour,  or  there- 
abouts. Captain  Skevington  returned.  We 
then  trimmed  to  our  course  again,  and,  ere 
long,  the  Plymouth  snow  was  astern  of  us, 
rolling  her  spread  of  canvas  in  a  saluting 
way  that  was  like  a  flourish  of  farewell 
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Whilst  the  jolly  boat  was  being  hoisted, 
the  captain  stood  gazing  at  the  snow  with  a 
very  thoughtful  face,  and  then  burying  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he  took  several  turns 
up  and  down  the  deck  with  his  head  bowed, 
and  his  whole  manner  not  a  little  grave.  He 
presently  went  to  the  mate,  and  talked  with 
him,  but  it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Hall  found 
little  to  raise  concern  in  what  the  captain 
said,  as  he  often  smiled,  and  once  or  twice 
broke  into  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  provoke  a 
kind  of  remonstrance  from  the  master,  who 
yet  acted  as  though  he  were  but  half  in 
earnest  too ;  but  they  stood  too  far  away 
for  me  to  catch  a  syllable  of  their  talk. 

It  was  my  watch  below  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
cabin,  sipping  a  glass  of  rum  and  water, 
ready  to  go  to  bed  when  I  had  swallowed 
the  dose.  There  was  but  one  lamp,  hanging 
from  a  midship  beam,  and  the  cabin  was 
somewhat  darksome.  The  general  gloom 
was  deepened  by  the  bulkhead  being  of  a 
sombre,  walnut  colour,  without  any  relief — 
such  as  probably  would  have  been  furnished 
had  we  carried  passengers — from  table-glass, 
or  silver,  or  such  furniture.  I  mention  these 
matters  because  they  gave  their  complexion 
to  the  talk  I  am  now  to  repeat. 

Presently,  down  into  this  interior  through 
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the  companion  hatch  comes  Captain  Skev- 
ington.  I  drained  my  glass  and  rose  to 
withdraw. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Fenton,"  says  he  ;  "what 
have  you  been  drinking  there  ?" 

I  told  him. 

"  Another  drop  can't  hurt  you,"  said  he ; 
"  you  have  four  hours  to  sleep  it  off  in." 
With  which  he  called  to  the  boy  to  bring  him 
a  bottle  of  brandy  from  his  cabin.  He  bid 
me  help  myself  whilst  he  lighted  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  then  said  :  "  The  master  of  the 
snow  we  met  to-day  warns  us  to  keep  a 
bright  look-out  for  the  Dutch.  He  told  me 
that  yesterday  he  spoke  an  American  ship 
that  was  short  of  flour,  and  learnt  from  the 
Yankee — though  how  Jonathan  got  the  news 
I  don't  know — that  there's  a  Dutch  squadron 
making  for  the  Cape,  in  charge  of  Admiral 
Lucas,  and  that  among  the  ships  is  the  Dor- 
drecht of  sixty-six  guns  and  two  forty-gun 
frigates." 

"  But  should  we  fall  in  with  them  will  they 
meddle  with  us,  do  you  think,  sir.^"   said  I. 

"  Beyond  question,"  he  answered. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  We  have 
heels,   anyway." 

He  smoked  his  pipe  with  a  serious  face, 
as  though  not  heeding  me ;  then  looking-  at 
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me  Steadfastly,  he  exclaimed,  "Fenton,  you've 
been  a  bit  of  a  reader  in  your  time,  I  believe. 
Did  your  appetite  that  way  ever  bring  you  to 
dip  into  magic,  necromancy,  the  Black  Art, 
and  the  like  of  such  stuff  ?" 

He  asked  me  this  with  a  certain  strange- 
ness of  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  I  thought 
it  proper  to  fall  into  his  humour.  So  I  re- 
plied that  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I 
might  have  come  across  hints  of  such  things, 
but  that  I  had  given  them  too  little  attention 
to  qualify  me  to  reason  about  them  or  to 
form  an  opinion. 

"  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  lad,"  said  he, 
passing  my  answer  by,  so  to  speak,  "  hearing 
an  old  lady  that  was  related  to  my  mother, 
tell  of  a  trick  that  was  formerly  practised  and 
credited,  too  ;  a  person  stood  at  a  grave  and 
invoked  the  dead,  who  made  answer." 

I  smiled,  thinking  that  only  an  old  woman 
would  talk  thus. 

"Stop!"  cried  he,  but  without  temper. 
"  She  said  it  was  common  for  a  necromancer 
to  invoke  and  obtain  replies;  but  that  though 
answers  were  returned,  they  were  not  spoken 
by  the  dead,  but  by  the  Devil.  The  proof 
being  that  death  is  a  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  that  the  immortal  soul  cannot 
inhabit  the  corpse  that  is  mere  dust,  that 
therefore  the  dead  cannot  speak,  themselves, 
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but  that  the  voices  which  seem  to  proceed 
from  them  are  uttered  by  the  Evil  One." 

"Why  the  Evil  One?'  said  I. 

*'  Because  he  delights  in  whatever  is  out  of 
nature,  and  in  doing  violence  to  the  har- 
monious fabric  of  the  universe." 

"  That  sounds  like  a  good  argument,  sir," 
said  I,  still  smiling. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  suppose  the  case 
of  men  now  living,  though  by  the  laws  of 
Nature  they  should  have  died  long  since. 
Would  you  say  that  they  exist  as  a  corpse 
does  when  invoked — that  is,  by  the  pos- 
session and  voice  of  the  Devil,  or  that  they 
are  informed  by  the  same  souls  which  were 
in  them  when  they  uttered  their  first  cry  in 
this  life." 

"Why,  sir,"  I  answered,  "seeing  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  go  on  inhabiting  the  clay  it 
l^elongs  to,  so  long  as  that  clay  continues 
to  possess  the  physical  power  to  be  moved 
and  controlled  by  it." 

"  That's  a  shrewd  view,"  said  he,  seemingly 
well-pleased.  "  But  see  here,  my  lad  !  our 
bodies  are  built  to  last  three  score  and  ten 
years.  Some  linger  to  a  hundred  ;  but  so 
few  beyond,  that  every  month  of  continued 
beinof  renders  them  more  and  more  a  sort 
of   prodigies.       As    the   end    of  a  long  life 
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approaches,  say  a  life  of  ninety  years,  there 
is  such  decay,  such  dry-rot,  that  the  whole 
frame  is  but  one  remove  from  ashes.  Now, 
suppose  there  should  be  men  living  who  are 
known  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old — nay,  add  an  average  of  forty  to 
each  man  and  call  them  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  old — but  who  yet  exhibit  no 
signs  of  mortality  ;  would  not  you  say  that 
the  bounds  of  Nature  having  been  long  since 
passed,  their  bodies  are  virtually  corpses, 
imitating  life  by  a  semblance  of  soul  that 
is  properly  the  voice  and  possession  of  the 
Devil  ?" 

"  How  about  Methusaleh,  and  others  of 
those  ancient  times  ?" 

"  I'm  talking  of  to-day,"  he  answered. 
"  'Tis  like  turning  up  the  soil  to  work  back 
into  ancient  history  ;  you  come  across  things 
which  there's  no  making  anything  of." 

"  But  what  man  is  there  now  living  who 
has  reached  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  ?"  cried 
I,  still  struck  by  his  look,  yet,  in  spite  of  that, 
wondering  at  his  gravity,  for  there  was  a 
determination  in  his  manner  of  reasoning 
that  made  me  see  he   was   in  earnest. 

"Well,"  said  he,  smoking  very  slowly, 
"  the  master  of  that  snow,  one  Samuel 
Bullock,  of  Rotherhithe,  whom  I  recollect 
as  mate  of  a  privateer  some  time  since,  told 
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me  that  when  he  was  off  the  Agulhas  Bank, 
he  made  out  a  sail  upon  his  starboard  bow, 
braced  up,  and  standing  west -sou' -west. 
There  was  something  so  unusual  and  sur- 
prising about  her  rig  that  the  probability  of 
her  being  an  enemy  went  clean  out  of  his 
mind,  and  he  held  on,  influenced  by  the  sort 
of  curiosity  a  man  might  feel  who  follows  a 
sheeted  figure  at  night,  not  liking  the  job, 
yet  constrained  to  it  by  sheer  force  of  un- 
natural relish.  'Twas  the  first  dogwatch  ; 
the  sun  drawing  down  ;  but  daylight  was 
yet  abroad,  when  the  stranger  was  within 
hail  upon  their  starboard  quarter,  keeping 
a  close  luff,  yet  points  off,  on  account  of  the 
antique  fit  of  her  canvas.  Bullock,  as  he 
talked,  fell  a-trembling,  though  no  stouter- 
hearted  man  sails  the  ocean,  and  I  could  see 
the  memory  of  the  thing  working  in  him  like 
a  bloody  conscience.  He  cried  out,  *  May 
the  bountiful  God  grant  that  my  ship  reaches 
home  in  safety !'  I  said,  '  What  vessel  was 
she,  think  you  .f*'  'Why,  captain,'  says  he, 
'  what  but  the  vessel  which  'tis  God's  will 
should  continue  sailing  about  these  seas  ?'  I 
started  to  hear  this,  and  asked  if  he  saw 
any  of  the  crew.  He  replied  that  only  two 
men  were  to  be  seen — one  steering  at  a 
long  tiller  on  the  poop  deck,  and  the  other 
pacing  near  him    on   the   weather   side.      '  I 
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seized  the  glass,'  said  he,  'and  knelt  down, 
that  those  I  viewed  should  not  observe  me, 
and  plainly  catched  the  face  of  him  who 
walked.'  " 

"  How  did  Bullock  describe  him,  sir  ?" 
said    I. 

"He  said  he  wore  a  great  beard  and  was 
very  tall,  and  that  he  was  like  a  man  that 
had  died  and  that  when  dug  up  preserved 
his  death-bed  aspect ;  he  was  like  such  a 
corpse  artificially  animated,  and  most  terrible 
to  behold  from  his  suggestions  of  death-in- 
life.  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  more,  but  he 
is  a  person  scanty  of  words  for  the  want 
of  learning.  However,  his  fears  were  the 
clearest  relation  he  could  give  me  of  what 
he  had  seen." 

"It  was  the  Phantom  Ship  he  saw,  you 
think,   sir?"   said   I. 

"  I  am  sure.  He  bid  me  dread  the  sight 
of  it  more  than  the  combined  navies  of  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  The  apparition  was 
encountered  in  latitude  twenty  miles  south 
of  thirty-six  degrees.  'Tis  a  spectre  to  be 
shunned,  Fenton,  though  it  cost  us  every 
rag  of  sail  we  own  to  keep  clear." 

"  Then  what  you  would  say,  captain," 
said  I,  "is,  that  the  people  who  work  that 
ship  have  ceased  to  be  living  men  by  reason 
of  their  great  age,  which  exceeds  by  many 
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years  our  bodies'  capacity  of  wear  and  tear ; 
and  that  they  are  actually  corpses  influenced 
by  the  Devil — who  is  warranted  by  the  same 
Divine  permission  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  to  pursue  frightful  and  unholy 
ends  ?" 

'  It  is  the  only  rational  view,"  he  answered. 
"If  the  Phantom  Ship  be  still  afloat,  and 
navigated  by  a  crew,  they  cannot  be  men 
in  the  sense  that  this  ship's  company  are 
men." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  "  I  reckon 
it  will  be  all  one  whether  they  be  fiends, 
or  flesh  and  blood  miraculously  wrought  to 
last  unto  the  world's  end,  for  it  is  a  million 
to  nothing  that  we  don't  meet  her.  The 
Southern  Ocean  is  a  mighty  sea,  a  ship  is 
but  a  little  speck,  and  once  we  get  the  Mada- 
gascar coast  on  our  bow  we  shall  be  out  of  the 
Death  Ship's  preserves." 

However,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  he 
maintained  a  very  earnest  posture  of  mind  in 
this  matter.  To  besfin  with,  he  did  not  in 
the  least  question  the  existence  of  the  Dutch 
craft ;  he  had  never  beheld  her,  but  he  knew 
those  who  had,  and  related  tales  of  dismal 
issues  of  such  encounters.  The  notion  that 
the  crew  were  corpses,  animated  into  a  mock- 
ing similitude  of  life,  was  strongly  infixed  in 
his  mind  ;  and  he  obliged  me  to  tell  him  all 
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that  I  could  remember  of  magical,  ghostly, 
supernatural  circumstances  I  had  read  about 
or  heard  of,  until  I  noticed  it  was  half-an-hour 
after  nine,  and  that,  at  this  rate,  my  watch  on 
deck  would  come  round  before  I  had  had  a 
wink  of  sleep. 

However,  though  I  went  to  my  cabin,  it 
was  not  to  rest.  I  lay  for  nearly  two  hours 
wide  awake.  No  doubt  the  depression  I  had 
marked  in  myself  had  exactly  fitted  my  mind 
for  such  fancies  as  the  captain  had  talked 
about.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  I 
should  soberly  accept  his  extraordinary  view 
touching  the  endevilment  of  the  crew  of  the 
Death  Ship.  Moreover,  I  hope  I  am  too 
good  a  Christian  to  believe  in  that  Satyr 
which  was  the  coinage  of  crazy,  fanatical  heads 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  that  cheaply-imagined 
Foul  Fiend  created  to  terrify  the  weak- 
minded  with  a  vision  of  split-hoofs,  legs  like 
a  beast's,  a  barbed  tail,  flaming  eyes,  and 
nostrils  discharging  the  sickening  fumes  of 
sulphur. 

But  concerning  the  Phantom  Ship  herself — 
the  Flying  Dutchman  as  she  has  been  styled 
— 'tis  a  spectre  that  has  too  often  crossed  the 
path  of  the  mariner  to  admit  of  its  existence 
being  questioned.  If  there  be  spirits,  on  land, 
why  not  at  sea,  too  ?  There  are  scores  who 
believe  in  apparitions,  not  on  the  evidence  of 
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their  own  eyes — they  may  never  have  beheld 
such  a  sight — but  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses sound  in  their  religion  and  of  unassail- 
able integrity  ;  and  why  should  we  not  accept 
the  assurance  of  plain,  honest  sailors,  that 
there  may  be  occasionally  encountered  off  the 
Agulhas  Bank,  and  upon  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  of  the  African  extremity,  a  wild 
and  ancient  fabric,  rigo-ed  after  a  fashion  long; 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  manned  by  a  crew 
figured  as  presenting  something  of  the  aspect 
of  death  in  their  unholy  and  monstrous 
vitality  ? 

I  turned  this  matter  freely  over  in  my 
mind  as  I  lay  in  my  little  cabin,  my  thoughts 
finding  a  melancholy  musical  setting  in  the 
melodious  sobbing  of  water  washing  past 
under  the  open  port,  and  snatching  distressful 
impulses  from  the  gloom  about  me,  that  was 
rendered  cloud-like  by  the  moon  who  was 
climbing  above  our  mastheads,  and  clothing 
the  vast  placid  scene  outside  with  the  beauty 
of  her  icy  light ;  and  then  at  seven  bells 
fell  asleep,  but  was  called  half- an -hour 
later,  at  midnight,  to  relieve  Mr.  Hall, 
whose  four  hours'  spell  below  had  come 
round. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

WE    ARE    CHASED    AND    NEARLY    CAPTURED. 

We  talked  occasionally  of  the  Phantom  Ship 
after  this  for  a  few  days,  the  captain  on  one 
occasion,  to  my  surprise,  producing  an  old 
volume  on  magic  and  sorcery  which  it  seems 
he  had,  along  with  an  odd  collection  of  books, 
in  his  cabin,  and  arguing  and  reasoning  out 
of  it.  But  he  never  spoke  of  this  thing  in 
the  presence  of  the  mate  who,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  simple,  downright  man,  without  the  least 
imaginable  flavour  of  imagination  to  render 
sapid  the  lean  austerity  of  his  thoughts,  and 
who,  therefore,  as  you  may  suppose,  as  little 
credited  the  stories  told  of  the  Dutchman's 
ship  as  the  Ebrew  Jew  believes  in  our  Lord 

Hence,  as  there  were  but  the  captain  and 
me  to  keep  this  shuttlecock  of  a  fancy  flying, 
it  fluttered  before  long  to  the  ground  ; 
perhaps  the  quicker,  because  on  the  Sunday 
following  our  speaking  with  the  Plymouth 
snow,  there  happened  a  piece  of  work,  sharp 
and  real  enough  to  drive  all  ideas  of  visions 
and  phantasms  out  of  our  heads. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  a 
sail  was  descried  broad  on  the  larboard  beam. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  made  out  that 
the  vessel  down  in  the  eastern  quarter  was 
steering  large,  and  at  the  time  the  appearance 
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of  her  canvas  assured  us  of  this,  she  slackened 
away  her  larboard  braces  to  head  up  for  us, 
hauling  upon  a  bowline  with  a  suddenness 
that  left  her  intention  to  parley  with  us 
questionless. 

We  hoisted  the  English  ensign  and  held 
on  a  bit,  viewing  her  with  an  intentness  that 
brought  many  of  our  eyes  to  a  squint ;  then 
the  captain,  observing  that  she  showed  no 
colours  and  was  a  big  ship,  put  his  helm  up 
for  a  run. 

No  sooner  had  we  braced  in  our  yards, 
when  the  fellow  behind  us  squared  away 
too,  and  threw  out  lower  and  topmast  studd- 
ing-sails with  a  rapidity  that  satisfied  us  she 
was  a  man-of-war,  apparently  a  liner.  This 
notion,  joined  to  the  belief  that  she  was  a 
Dutchman,  was  start  enough  for  us  all.  Our 
small  company  were  not  likely  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  disciplined  masses  of  a  two 
or  three  decker,  even  though  she  should 
prove  a  Spaniard.  Our  guns  were  too  few 
to  do  anything  with  tiers  of  batteries  heavy 
enough  to  blow  us  out  of  water.  So  as  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  a  fair  trial  of  speed,  we 
sprung  to  our  work  like  hounds  newly  un- 
leashed, got  her  dead  before  it,  ran  out  stud- 
ding-sail booms  on  both  sides  and  sent  the 
sails  aloft  soakino-  wet  for  the  serviceableness 
of  the  weight  the   wetness  would  give,  and 
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Stationing  men  in  the  tops  and  cross-trees 
we  whipped  up  buckets  of  water  to  them, 
with  which  they  drenched  the  canvas,  till 
our  cloths  must  have  looked  as  dark  as  a 
collier's   to  the   ship   astern   of  us. 

It  was  very  slow  work  at  first,  and  we  were 
thankful  for  that;  for  every  hour  carried  us 
nearer  to  the  night  into  which  the  moon  now 
entered  so  late  and  glowed  with  such  little 
power,  even  when  she  had  floated  high,  that 
we  could  count,  after  sundown,  upon  several 
hours  of  darkness ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
it  became  evident  to  us  all  that,  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  wetting  of  our  sails,  the  ship  in  our 
wake  was  growing.  Then,  satisfied  of  her 
superiority,  and  convinced  of  our  nationality, 
she  let  fly  a  forecastle  gun  at  us,  of  the  ball 
of  which  we  saw  nothing,  and  hoisted  the 
Dutch  colours  at  her  fore-royal  masthead, 
where,  at  all  events,  we  could  not  fail  to 
distinguish   the    flag. 

"Confound  such  luck!"  cries  Skevin^ton 
at  this.  "  How  can  our  apple-bows  contend 
with  those  pyramids  of  sails  there  ?  What's 
to  be  done?"  he  says,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 
"  It's  clear  she's  our  master  in  runnino-,  and 
I  fear  she'll  be  more  than  our  match  on 
a  bowline  —  with  the  weather  saee  too  ! 
And  yet,  by  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  Mr. 
Hall,  it  does  go  against  the  current  of  any 
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sort  of  English  blood  to  haul  down  that 
piece  of  bunting  there,"  says  he,  casting  his 
eyes  at  the  peak  where  our  flag  was  blowing, 
"to  the  command  of  a  Dutchman's  cannon!" 

"The  wind's  coming  away  more  easterly," 
said  the  mate,  with  a  slow  turning  of  his  gaze 
into  the  quarter  he  mentioned,  "and  it'll  be 
breezing  up  presently,  if  there's  any  significa- 
tion in  the  darker  blue  of  the  sea  that 
M^ay." 

It  happened  as  he  said  ;  but  the  Dutchman 
got  the  first  slant  of  it,  and  you  saw  the 
harder  pulling  of  his  canvas  in  the  rounded 
rigidity  of  light  upon  the  cloths,  whilst  the 
dusky  line  of  the  wind,  followed  by  the  flash- 
ings of  the  small  seas,  whose  leaping  heads 
it  showered  into  spray,  was  yet  approaching 
our  languid  ship,  whose  lower  and  heavy 
canvas  often  flapped  in   the  weak  air. 

A  couple  of  shot  came  flying  after  us  from 
the  man-of-war's  bowchasers  ere  the  breeze 
swept  to  our  spars  ;  and  now  the  silvery  line 
of  the  white  water  that  her  stem  was  hewing 
up  and  sending  in  a  brilliant  whirl  past  her 
was  easy  do  be  seen ;  aye,  'twas  even  possible 
to  make  out  the  very  lines  of  her  reef- 
points  upon  the  fore-course  and  topsail,  whilst 
through  the  glass  you  could  discern  groups 
of  men  stationed  upon  her  forecastle,  and 
mark  some  quarter-deck  figure  now  and  again 


impatiently  bound  on  to  the  rail  and  over- 
hang it  like  a  davit,  with  an  arm  round  a 
backstay,  in  his  eagerness  to  see  how  fast 
they  were  coming  up  with  us. 

The  excitement  of  this  chase  was  deep  in 
us  when  the  captain  gave  orders  to  train  a 
couple  of  guns  aft  and  to  continue  firing  at 
the  pursuing  craft,  which  was  done,  the 
powder-smoke  blowing  like  prodigious  glis- 
tening^ cobwebs  into  our  canvas  forward. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  colours  flew  hardily 
at  our  peak,  whilst  preventer  braces  were 
clapped  on  the  swinging-booms  and  other 
gear  added  to  give  strength  aloft ;  for  the 
wind  was  increasing  as  if  by  -magic,  the 
ribbed  clouds  had  broken  up  and  large  bodies 
of  vapour  were  sailing  overhead  with  many 
ivory-white  shoulders  crowding  upon  the 
horizon,  and  the  strain  upon  the  studding-sail 
tacks  was  extremely  heavy.  But  you  saw 
that  it  was  Captain  Skevington's  intention  to 
make  the  Saracen  drag  what  she  could  not 
carry,  and  to  let  what  chose  blow  away  before 
he  started  a  rope-yarn,  whilst  we  had  that 
monster  astern  there  sticking  to  our  skirts  ; 
and  by  this  time  it  was  manifest  that  with 
real  weight  in  the  wind  our  heels  were  pretty 
nearly  as  keen  as  hers,  which  made  us  hope 
that  should  the  breeze  freshen  yet  we  might 
eventually  get  away. 
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Well,  at  three  o'clock  it  was  blowing  down- 
right hard,  though  the  weather  was  fine,  the 
heavens  mottled,  the  clouds  being  compacted 
and  sailing  higher,  stormy  in  complexion 
and  moving  slowly ;  the  sea  had  grown 
hollow  and  was  most  gloriously  violet  in 
colour,  with  plumes  of  snow,  which  curled 
to  the  gale  on  the  head  of  each  liquid 
courser  ;  the  sun  was  over  our  fore-topgallant 
yard-arm  and  showered  down  his  glory  so 
as  to  form  a  golden  weltering  road  for 
us  to  steer  beside.  The  ship  behind  catched 
his  light  and  looked  to  be  chasing  us  on 
wings  of  yellow  silk.  But  never  since  her 
keel  had  been  laid  had  the  Saracen  been  so 
driven.  The  waters  boiled  up  to  the  black- 
faced  turbaned  figure  under  the  bowsprit, 
and  from  aft  I  could  sometimes  observe  the 
glassy  curve  of  the  bow  sea,  arching  away  for 
fathoms  forward,  showing  plain  through  the 
headrails.  A  couple  of  hands  hung  grinding 
upon  the  wheel  with  set  teeth,  and  the  sinews 
in  their  naked  arms  stood  out  like  cords  ; 
others  were  at  the  relieving -tackles ;  and 
through  it  we  pelted,  raising  about  us  a 
bubbled,  spuming  and  hissing  surface  that 
might  have  answered  to  the  passage  of  a 
whirlwind,  repeatedly  firing  at  the  Dutch 
man-of-war  when  the  heave  of  the  surge  gave 
us  the  chance,  and  noticing  the  constant  flash 
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In  his  bows  and  the  white  smother  that  blew 
along  with  him,  though  the  balls  of  neither 
appeared  to  touch  the  other  of  us. 

Yet,  that  we  should  have  been  ultimately 
overhauled  and  brought  to  a  stand  I  fully 
believe  but  for  a  providential  disaster.  For 
no  matter  how  dark  the  dusk  may  have 
drawn  around  at  sundown,  the  Dutchman 
was  too  close  to  us  to  miss  the  loom  of  the 
great  press  of  canvas  we  should  be  forced  to 
carry  :  at  least,  so  I  hold  ;  and  then,  again, 
there  was  the  consideration  of  the  wind  failing 
us  with  the  coming  of  the  stars,  for  we  were 
still  in  the  gentle  parallels.  But  let  all  have 
been  as  it  might,  I  had  just  noted  the 
lightning-like  wink  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
fore-chasers,  when  to  my  exceeding  amaze- 
m_ent,  ere  the  ball  of  smoke  could  be 
shredded  into  lengths  by  the  gale,  I  observed 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Dutchman's  tower- 
ing foremast,  with  the  great  course,  swelling 
topsail,  topgallant-sail  and  royal,  and  the 
fore-topmast  staysail  and  jibs  melt  away  as 
an  icicle  approached  by  flame  ;  and  in  a 
breath,  it  seemed,  the  huge  ship  swung 
round,  pitching  and  foaming  after  the  manner 
of  a  harpooned  whale,  with  her  broadside 
to  us,  exhibiting  the  whole  fore-part  of  her 
most  greviously  and  astonishingly  wrecked. 

A  mighty  cheer  went  up  from  our  decks  at 
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the  sight,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  clapping  of 
hands  and  laughter.  Captain  Skevington 
seized  the  telescope,  and  talked  as  he  worked 
away  with  it. 

"  A  rotten  foremast,  by  the  thunder  of 
Heaven !"  he  cried,  using  his  favourite  adju- 
ration ;  "it  could  be  nothing  else.  No  shot 
our  guns  throw  could  work  such  havoc.  By 
the  height  that's  left  standing  the  spar  has 
fetched  away  close  under  the  top.  And  the 
mess  !  the  mess  !" 

For  a  whole  hour  after  this  we  touched 
not  a  rope,  leaving  our  ship  to  rush  from  the 
Dutchman  straight  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
But,  Lord! — the  storming  aloft! — the  fierce 
straining  of  our  canvas  till  tacks  and  guys, 
sheets  and  braces  rang  out  upon  the  wind 
like  the  clanking  of  bells,  to  a  strain  upon 
them  tauter  than  that  of  harp-strings ;  the 
boiling  noises  of  the  seas  all  about  our  bow 
and  under  our  counter,  where  the  great  bodies 
of  foam  roared  away  into  our  wake,  as  the 
white  torrent  raves  along  its  bed  from  the  foot 
of  a  high  cataract !  There  was  an  excitement 
in  this  speed  and  triumph  of  escape  from  what 
must  have  proved  a  heavy  and  inglorious 
disaster  to  us  all  which  put  fire  into  the 
blood,  and  never  could  I  have  imagined  how 
sentient  a  ship  is,  how  participent  of  what 
stirs  the  minds  of  those  she  carries,  until   I 
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marked  the  magnificent  eagerness  of  our 
vessel's  flight — her  headlono-  domination  of 
the  large  billows  which  underran  her,  and  the 
marble-hard  distention  of  her  sails,  reminding 
you  of  the  tense  cheeks  of  one  who  holds  his 
breath  in  a  run  for  his  life. 

Distance  and  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  and 
the  shadows  which  throng  sharply  upon  his 
heels  in  these  climes,  left  the  horizon  in 
course  bare  to  our  most  searching:  Q-aze.  We 
then  shortened  sail,  and  under  easy  canvas, 
we  put  our  helm  a -lee,  and  stood  north- 
wards on  a  bowline  until  midnight,  when  we 
rounded  in  upon  our  weather-brace?  and 
steered  easterly,  Captain  Skevington  suspect- 
ing that  the  Dutchman  would  make  all  haste 
to  refit  and  head  south  under  some  jury  con- 
trivance, in  the  expectation  that  as  we  were 
bound  that  way  when  he  fell  in  with  us  so 
we  should  haul  to  our  course  afresh  when  we 
lost  sight  of  him.  Yet  in  the  end  we  saw 
him  no  more,  and  what  ship  he  was  I  never 
contrived  to  learn  ;  but  certainly  it  was  an 
extraordinary  escape,  though  whether  due  to 
our  shot,  or  to  his  foremast  being  rotten,  or 
to  its  having  been  sprung  and  badly  fished, 
or  to  some  earlier  wound  during  an  engage- 
ment, must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

WE    ARRIVE    AT    TABLE    BAY    AND    PROCEED 
THENCE    ON    OUR    VOYAGE. 

But  though,  after  this  piece  of  severe  reality, 
Captain  Skevington  had  very  Httle  to  say 
about  such  elusive  and  visionary  matters  as 
had  before  engaged  us,  it  was  clear  from 
some  words  which  he  let  fall  that  he  re- 
garded our  meeting  with  the  Dutch  battle- 
ship as  a  sort  of  reflected  ill-luck  from  the 
snow  that  had  passed  the  Phantom  Dutch- 
man, and  the  idea  possessing  him  —  as 
indeed  it  had  seized  upon  me  —  that  the 
Lovely  Nancy  was  sure  to  meet  with  mis- 
adventure, and  might  have  the  power  of 
injuring  the  fortune  of  any  vessel  that  spoke 
with  her  intimately,  as  we  had,  caused  him 
to  navigate  the  ship  with  extraordinary 
wariness.  A  man  was  constantly  kept  aloft 
to  watch  the  horizon,  and  repeatedly  hailed 
from  the  deck  that  we  might  know  he 
was  awake  to  his  work  ;  other  sharp-eyed 
seamen  were  stationed  on  the  forecastle ;  at 
night  every  light  was  screened,  so  that  we 
moved  along  like  a  blot  of  liquid  pitch  upon 
the  darkness.  On  several  occasions  I  heard 
Captain  Skevington  say  that  he  would  sooner 
have  parted  with  twenty  guineas  than  have 
boarded,    or  had    anythincr  to   do   with,    the 
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snow.  Happily,  the  adventure  with  the 
Dutchman  led  the  seamen  to  suppose  that 
the  master's  anxiety  wholly  concerned  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  ;  for  had  it  got  forward 
that  the  Lovely  Nancy  had  sighted  Van- 
derdecken's  craft  off  the  Asfulhas,  I  don't 
question  that  they  would  have  concluded  our 
meeting  with  the  snow  boded  no  good  to  us, 
that  we  were  likely  ourselves  to  encounter  the 
spectral  ship — if  indeed  she  were  a  phantasm, 
and  not  a  substantial  fabric,  as  I  myself 
deemed — and  so  perhaps  have  refused  to 
work   the    Saracen   beyond   Table    Bay. 

At  that  Settlement  it  was  necessary  we 
should  call  for  water,  fresh  provisions  and 
the  like  ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year 
1796,  we  safely  entered  the  Bay  and  let  go 
our  anchor,  nothing  of  the  least  consequence 
to  us  having  happened  since  we  were  chased, 
the  weather  being  fine  with  light  winds  ever 
since  the  strong  breeze,  before  which  we  had 
had  run,  died  away. 

After  eighty  -  one  days  of  sea  and  sky 
the  meanest  land  would  have  offered  a  noble 
refreshment  to  our  gaze  ;  judge  then  of  the 
delight  we  found  in  beholding  the  royal  and 
ample  scenery  of  as  fair  and  spacious  a  haven 
as  this  globe  has  to  ofTer,  But  as  Captain 
George  Shelvocke,  in  the  capital  account  he 
wrote  of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  171 8, 
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there  points  out,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
which  he  must  intend  Table  Bay,  has  been  so 
often  described,  that,  says  he,  "  I  can  say 
nothing  of  it  that  has  not  been  said  by  most 
who  have  been  here  before." 

We  lay  very  quietly  for  a  fortnight,  feeling 
perfectly  secure,  as  you  may  conclude  when 
I  tell  you  that  just  round  the  corner,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Simon's  Bay,  there  were  anchored 
no  less  than  fourteen  British  ships  of  war, 
in  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George 
Elphinstone,  of  which  two  were  seventy- 
fours,  whilst  five  mounted  sixty-four  guns 
each.  Meeting  one  of  the  captains  of  this 
squadron,  Captain  Skevington  told  him  how 
we  had  been  chased  by  a  Dutch  liner,  and  he 
replied  he  did  not  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
vessels  who  were  coming  to  retake — if  they 
could — the  settlement  we  had  captured  from 
the  nation  that  had  established  the  place. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  notion  probable,  as  the 
Dutch  ships  did  not  show  themselves  oft"  Sal- 
danha  Bay  for  some  weeks  after  we  had  sailed. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever. 

We  filled  our  water  casks,  laid  in  a  plenti- 
ful stock  of  tobacco,  vegetables,  hogs,  poul- 
try, and  such  produce  as  the  country  yielded, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  July 
hove  short,  with   a   crew  diminished  by  the 
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loss  of  one  man  only,  a  boatswain's  mate, 
named  Turner,  who,  because  we  suffered 
none  of  the  men  to  go  ashore  for  dread  of 
their  deserting  the  ship,  sHpped  down  the 
cable  on  the  night  of  our  departure,  and 
swam  to  the  beach  naked  with  some  silver 
pieces  tied  round  him  in  a  handkerchief. 
Behold  the  character  of  the  sailor  !  For  a 
few  hours  of  such  drunken  jollity  as  he  may 
obtain  in  the  tavern  and  amid  low  company, 
he  will  be  content  to  forfeit  all  he  has  in  the 
world.  It  was  known  that  this  man  Turner 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  at  home  depen- 
dent upon  his  earnings  ;  yet  no  thoughts  of 
them  could  suppress  his  deplorable,  restless 
spirit.  But  I  afterwards  heard  he  was 
punished  even  beyond  his  deserts  ;  for  being 
pretty  near  spent  by  his  swim,  he  lay  down 
:o  sleep,  but  was  presently  awakened  by 
something  crawling  over  him  that  proved  a 
venomous  snake  called  a  puff-adder,  which, 
on  his  moving,  stung  him,  whereof  he  died. 
It  was  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  off 
South  Africa ;  but,  then,  a  few  days  of 
westerly  winds  would  blow  us  into  mild  and 
quiet  zones,  and,  come  what  might,  the  ship 
we  stood  on  was  stout  and  honest,  all  things 
right  and  true  aloft,  the  provision-space 
hospitably  stocked,  and  the  health  of  the 
crew  of  the   best. 


s3'^ 
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'Twas  a  perfectly  quiet,  cheerful  morning 
when  we  manned  the  capstan  ;  the  waters  of 
the  bay  stretched  in  an  exquisite  blue  calm 
to  the  sandy  wastes  on  the  Blaawberg  side, 
and   thence  to  where  the  town  stands  ;    the 
atmosphere  had  the  purity  of  the  object-lens 
of  a  perspective  glass,   and   the   far   distant 
Hottentot  Holland  Mountains,  with  summits 
so  mighty  that  the  sky  appeared  to  rest  upon 
them,  gathered  to  their  giant  slopes  such  a 
mellowness   and   richness  of  blue,   that   they 
showed  as  a  dark  atmospheric  dye  which  had 
run  and  stained  before    being  stanched   that 
part  of  the  heavens,  rather  than  as  prodigious 
masses  of  land   of  the   usual   complexion  of 
mountains   when   viewed   closely.      That   im- 
perial height  called  Table  Mountain,  guarded 
by  the  amber-tinted  couchant  lion,  reared  a 
marvellously    clear    sky-line,    and    there    the 
firmament  appeared  as  a  flowing  sea  of  blue, 
flushing  its  full  cerulean  bosom   to   the  fiat 
altitude  as  though  it  would  overflow  it.     But 
I  noticed  a  shred  of  crawling  vapour  gather 
up  there  whilst  the  crew  were  chorussing  at 
the    capstan,   and    by  the    time   our  topsails 
were    sheeted    home    there    was    a    mass    of 
white   vapour  some   hundred,  feet    in   depth, 
foaming    and    churning    atop,    with    delicate 
winsfs  of  It  clrcllno-  out  into  the  blue,  where 
they    gyrated    like    butterflies    and    melted. 
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The  air  was  full  of  the  moaning  noises  of 
the  south-east  wind  flying  out  of  that  cloud 
down  the  steep  abrupt  full  of  gorges,  scars, 
and  ravines  ;  and  what  was  just  now  a  picture 
of  May-day  peace  became,  on  a  sudden,  a 
scene  of  whipped  and  creaming  ripples  ;  and 
the  flashing  on  shore  of  the  glass  of  shaken 
window-casements  through  spiral  spirtings  of 
reddish  dust  ;  hands  aloft  on  the  various 
ships  at  anchor,  hastily  furling  the  canvas 
that  had  been  loosed  to  hang  idly  to  the 
sun  ;  flags,  quite  recently  languid  as  streaks 
of  paint,  now  pulling  fiercely  at  their 
halliards  ;  and  Malay  fishing-boats  darting 
across  the  bay  in  a  gem-like  glittering  of 
water  sliced  out  by  their  sharp  stems  and 
slung  to  the  strong   wind. 

Under  small  sail  we  stormed  out  toward 
the  ocean,  with  a  desperate  screaming  of 
wind  in  the  rigging  ;  but  there  was  no  sea, 
for  the  gale  was  off  the  land  ;  and  after 
passing  some  noble  and  enchanting  bays  on 
whose  shores  the  breakers  as  tall  as  our  ship 
flung  their  resounding  Atlantic  thunder,  whilst 
behind  stood  ranges  of  mountains  putting  a 
quality  of  solemn  magnificence  into  the  cheer- 
ful yellow  clothing  of  the  sunshine,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  house  of  an  almond  white- 
ness asfainst  the  leaves  of  the  silver  trees  and 
sundry  rich  growths  thereabouts,  in  a  moment 
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we  ran  sheer  out  of  the  gale  into  a  light  wind, 
blowinor  from  the  north-west. 

o 

I  don't  say  we  were  astonished,  since  some- 
while  before  reaching  the  calm  part  we  could 
see  it  clearly  defined  by  the  line  where  the 
froth  and  angry  blueness  and  the  fiery 
agitation  of  the  wind  ended.  Still,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  surprised  as  the  ship 
slipped  out  of  the  enraged  and  yelling  belt 
into  a  peaceful  sea  and  a  weak  new  wind 
which  obliged  us  to  handle  the  braces  and 
make  sail. 

Here  happened  an  extraordinary  thing. 
As  we  passed  Green  Point,  where  the 
weather  was  placid  and  the  strife  waged  in 
the  bay  no  longer  to  be  seen,  a  large  ship  of 
six  hundred  tons,  that  we  supposed  was  to 
call  at  Cape  Town,  passed  us,  her  yards 
braced  up  and  all  plain  sail  set.  She  had 
some  soldiers  aboard,  showed  several  guns, 
had  the  English  colours  flying  and  offered 
a  very  brave  and  handsome  show,  being- 
sheathed  with  copper  that  glowed  ruddy  to 
the  soft  laving  of  the  glass-bright  swell,  and 
her  canvas  had  the  hue  of  the  cotton  cloths 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  South  American 
main  used  to  spread,  and  which  in  these  days 
form  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Yankee 
ships.  Having  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
turmoil  that  awaited  her  round  Mouille  Point, 
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she  slipped  along  jauntily,  ready  to  make 
a  free  wind  of  the  breeze  then  blowing.  But 
all  on  a  sudden,  on  opening  the  bay,  she  met 
the  whole  strength  of  the  fierce  south-easter. 
Down  she  lay  to  it,  all  aback — stopped  dead. 
Her  ports  being  open,  I  feared  if  she  were 
not  promptly  recovered,  she  must  founder. 
They  might  let  go  the  halliards,  but  the  yards 
being  jammed  would  not  travel.  It  swept 
the  heart  into  the  throat  to  witness  this 
thing !  We  brought  our  ship  to  the  wind 
to  render  help  with  our  boats  ;  but  happily 
her  mizzen  topmast  broke,  and  immediately 
after,  her  maintopgallant-mast  snapped  short 
off,  close  to  the  cross-trees ;  then — though  it 
must  have  been  wild  work  on  those  sloping 
decks — they  managed  to  bring  the  main  and 
topsail  yards  square ;  whereupon  she  paid 
off,  righting  as  her  head  swung  from  the 
gale,  and  with  lightened  hearts,  as  may  be 
supposed,  they  went  to  work  to  let  go  and 
clew  up  and  haul  down,  whilst  you  saw  how 
severe  was  the  need  of  the  pumps  they  had 
manned,  by  the  bright  streams  of  water 
which  sluiced  from  her  sides. 

It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  witness,  this  sudden 
wrecking  of  the  beauty  of  a  truly  stately  ship, 
quietly  swinging  along  over  the  mild  heave 
of  the  swell,  like  a  full-robed,  handsome 
princess  seized  and  torn  by  some  loathsome 
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monster,  as  we  read  of  such  matters  in  old 
romances.  It  was  like  the  blighting  breath 
of  pestilence  upon  some  fair  form,  converting 
into  little  better  than  a  carcase  what  was  just 
now  a  proud  and  regal  shape,  made  beauteous 
by  all  that  art  could  give  her  of  apparel,  and 
all  that  nature  could  impart  of  colour  and 
lustre. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

THE    CAPTAIN    SPEAKS    AGAIN    OF    THE 
DEATH    SHIP. 

I  HAD  the  first  watch  on  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  we  left  Table  Bay  :  that  is,  from 
eight  till  midnight  ;  and  at  two  bells — nine 
o'clock — I  was  quietly  pacing  the  deck,  full  ol 
fancies  struck  into  me  by  the  beauty  of  the 
stars,  among  which,  over  the  starboard  yard- 
arms,  hung  the  Southern  Cross,  shining 
purely,  and  by  the  mild  glory  of  the  moon 
that,  though  short  of  a  day  or  two  of  being 
full,  rained  down  a  keen  light  that  had  a  hint 
of  rosiness  in  it,  when  Captain  Skevington 
came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  stepping  up  to  me 
stood  a  minute  without  speaking,  gazing 
earnestly  right  around  the  sea-circle. 

There  was  a  small  wind  blowing  and  the 
ship,  under  full  sail,  was  softly  pushing 
southwards     with     a    pleasant     noise     as    of 
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the    playing    of  fountains    coming    from    the 
direction  of  her  bows. 

"A  quiet  night,  Fenton,"  said  the  captain, 
presently. 

"  Ay,  sir ;  quiet  indeed.  There's  been  a 
small  show  of  lightning  away  down  in  the 
south-west.  The  wind  hangs  steady  but  a 
little  faint." 

"  The  sort  of  night  for  meeting  with  the 
Demon  Ship,  eh,  Fenton  ?"  cried  he,  with 
a  laugh  that  did  not  sound  perfectly  natural. 

"  There's  no  chance  of  such  a  meeting,  I 
fear,  sir." 

••  You  fear  ?" 

"Well,"  I  exclaimed,  struck  by  his  quick 
catching  up  of  me,  "  I  mean  that  as  the 
Demon  Ship,  as  you  term  her,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seeing  of  her 
would  be  a  mighty  experience — something 
big  enough  in  that  way  to  keep  a  man 
talking    about    it    all    his  life." 

"God  avert  such  a  meeting!"  said  he, 
lifting  his  hat,  and  turning  up  his  face  to  the 
stars. 

I  suppose,  thought  I,  that  our  drawing 
close  to  the  seas  in  which  the  Phantom 
cruises  has  stirred  up  his  superstitious  fears 
afresh. 

*'  Did  you  speak  to  any  one  at  Cape  Town 
about  Vanderdecken,  sir.^"  said  I. 
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"No,"  he  answered.  "I  had  got  my  belly- 
full  from  the  master  of  the  snow.  What  is 
there  to  ask  ?" 

"  Whether  others  have  lately  sighted  the 
ship." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  might  have  inquired,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  didn't  enter  my  head.  Tell  ye 
what,  though,  Fenton,  do  you  remember  our 
chat  t'other  day  about  bodies  being  endevilled 
after  they  pass  an  age  when  by  the  laws  of 
great  Nature  they  should  die  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  sir." 

"  Now,  "  continued  he,  "  I  was  in  company 
a  few  nights  since  where  there  was  one 
Cornelius  Meyer  present,  a  person  ninety- 
one  years  old,  but  surprisingly  sound  in  all 
his  faculties,  his  sight  piercing,  his  hearing 
keen,  memory  tenacious,  and  so  forth.  He 
was  a  Dutch  Jew,  but  his  patriotism  was 
coloured  by  the  hue  of  the  flag  flying  at 
Cape  Castle :  I  mean  he  would  take  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General  as  they  came.  When  he  left  we 
talked  of  him,  and  this  led  us  to  argue 
about  old  age.  One  gentleman  said  he  did 
not  know  but  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  live  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  said  there 
were  instances  of  it.  I  replied,  '  Not  out  of 
the  Bible,  where  the  reckoning  was  not 
ours.     He  answered,   'Yes,  out  of  the  Bible;' 
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and  going  to  a  bookshelf,  pulled  down  a 
volume,  and  read  3.  score  of  names  of  men 
with  their  ages  attached.  I  looked  at  the 
book  and  saw  it  was  honestly  written,  and 
being  struck  by  this  collection  of  extra- 
ordinary examples,  begged  the  gentleman's 
son,  who  was  present,  to  copy  the  list  out 
for  me,  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  do.  I 
have  it  in  my  pocket,"  said  he,  and  he 
pulled  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  going 
to  the  hatch  called  to  the  boy  to  bring  a 
lamp  on  deck. 

This  was  done,  the  lamp  put  on  the  sky 
light,  and  putting  the  paper  close  to  it,  the 
captain  read  as  follows  :  "  Thomas  Parr,  of 
Shropshire,  died  Nov.  16,  1635,  aged  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two ;  Henry  Jenkins,  of 
Yorkshire,  died  Dec.  8,  1670,  aged  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine ;  James  Sands,  of 
Staffordshire,  died  1770,  aged  one  hundred 
and  forty  ;  Louisa  Truxo,  a  negress  in  South 
America,  was  living  in  1780,  and  her  age 
was  then  one  hundred  and  seventy-five." 

I  burst  into  a  laugh.  He  smiled  too,  and 
said,  "  Here  in  this  list  are  thirty-one  names, 
the  highest  being  that  negress,  and  the 
lowest,  one,  Susannah  Hilliar,  of  Piddington, 
Northamptonshire,  who  died  February  19th 
1 781,  aged  one  hundred.  The  young  gentle- 
man   who    copied   them   said    they   were   all 
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honestly  vouched  for,  and  wrote  down  a  list 
of  the  authorities,  which,"  said  he,  peering, 
and  bringing  the  paper  closer  to  his  eyes, 
"consist  of  '  Fuller's  Worthies,'  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  '  Derham's  Physico-Theology,' 
several  newspapers,  such  as  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  '  Daily  Advertiser,'  'London  Chronicle,' 
and  a  number  of  inscriptions." 

I  could  have  been  tolerably  sarcastic,  I 
daresay,  when  he  mentioned  the  authority 
of  the  newpapers,  always  understanding  that 
those  sheets  flourish  mainly  on  lies,  and  I 
should  have  laughed  again  had  I  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  sense  that  Captain  Skevington 
was  clearly  "  bitten  "  on  this  subject,  actually 
worried  by  it,  indeed,  to  such  lengths,  that 
if  he  did  not  mind  his  eye  it  might  presently 
push  into  a  delusion,  and  earn  him  the  dis- 
concerting reputation  of  being  a  madman  ;  so 
I  thought  I  would  talk  gravely,  and  said, 
"  May  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  should  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  collect  that  evidence  in  your 
hand  about  old  age  ?" 

"A  mere  humour,"  said  he,  lightly,  putting 
the  paper  away,  "  though  I  don't  mind  own- 
ing it  would  prodigiously  gratify  me  if  I 
could  be  the  instrument  of  proving  that  men 
can  overstep  the  bounds  of  natural  life  by  as 
many  years  again,  and  yet  possess  their  own 
souls  and  be  as  true  to  their  original  as  they 
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were  when  hearty  young  fellows  flushed  with 
the  summer  colours  of  life." 

Some  fine  rhymes  coming  into  my  head,  I 
exclaimed,  "Cowley  has  settled  that  point,  I 
think,  when  he  says  : — 

'  To  things  immortal  time  can  do  no  wrong, 
And  that  which  never  is  to  die  for  ever  must  be 
young.' 

"A  noble  fancy  indeed  !"  cried  the  captain. 
He  reflected  a  little,  and  said,  "  It  would 
make  a  great  noise  among  sailors,  and  per- 
haps all  men,  to  prove  that  the  mariners  who 
man  the  Death  Ship  are  not  ghosts  and 
phantoms  as  has  been  surmised,  but  survivors 
of  a  crew,  men  who  have  outlived  their 
fellows,  and  are  now  extremely  ancient,  as 
these  and  scores  of  others  who  have  passed 
av/ay  unnoticed  have  been,"  said  he,  touching 
his  pocket  where  the  paper  was. 

"  When,  sir,  did  Vanderdecken  sail  from 
Batavia?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  always  understood  about  the  year 
1650,"  he  replied. 

"Then,"  said  I,  calculating,  "suppose  the 
average  age  of  the  crew  to  have  been  thirty 
when  the  Curse  was  uttered — we'll  name  that 
figure  for  the  sake  of  argument — in  the 
present  year  of  our  Lord  they  will  have 
attained  the  age  of  hard  upon  one  hundred 
and  eighty." 
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"Well?"  said  he,  inquiringly,  as  though 
there  was  yet  food  for  argument. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Then,"  he  cried,  with  heat,  "  they  are 
endevilled,  for  it  must  be  one  of  two  things. 
They  can't  be  dead  men  as  the  corpse  in  the 
grave  is  dead." 

"One  could  only  judge  by  seeing  with 
one's  eyes,"  said   I. 

"  I  hope  that  wont  happen,"  he  exclaimed, 
taking  a  hasty  turn  ;  "though  I  don't  know 
— I  don't  know!  A  something  here,"  press- 
ing his  brow,  "  weighs  down  upon  me  like  a 
warning.  I  have  struggled  to  get  rid  of  the 
fancy  ;  but  our  being  chased  by  the  Dutch- 
man shows  that  we  did  not  meet  that 
Plymouth  snow  for  nothing ;  and,  by  the 
thunder  of  Heaven,  Fenton,  I  fear — I  fear 
our  next  bout  will  be  with  the  Spectre." 

His  manner,  his  words,  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 
to  which  the  lanthorn  lent  no  sparkle,  sent 
a  tremor  through  me.  He  caused  me  to  fear 
him  for  a  minute  as  one  that  talked  with 
certainty  of  futurity  through  stress  of  pro- 
phetic craze.  The  yellow  beams  of  the 
lanthorn  dispersed  a  narrow  circle  of  lustre, 
and  in  it  our  figures  showed  black,  each  with 
two  shadows  swaying  at  his  feet  from  the 
commingling  of  the  lamplight  and  the 
moonshine.        The    soft    air    stirred    in    the 
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figging  like  the  rustle  of  the  pinions  of 
invisible  night-birds  on  the  wing ;  all  was 
silent  and  in  darkness  along  the  decks,  save 
where  stood  the  figure  of  the  helmsman 
just  before  the  little  round-house,  outlined  by 
the  flames  of  the  binnacle  lamp  ;  the  stillness, 
unbroken  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
mighty  plain  of  ocean,  seemed  as  though 
it  were  some  mysterious  spell  wrought  by  the 
stars,  so  high  it  went,  even — so  one  might 
say — as  a  sensible  presence  to  the  busy, 
trembling  faces  of  those  silver  worlds. 

CHAPTER     VII. 

I  CONVERSE  WITH  THE  SHIP's  CARPENTER 
ABOUT  THE  DEATH  SHIP. 

And  now  for  six  days  it  veritably  seemed  as 
if  we  were  to  be  transformed  into  the  marine 
phantom  that,  unsubstantial  as  she  might 
be,  yet  lay  with  the  heaviness  of  lead  upon 
Captain  Skevington  ;  for,  being  on  the  parallel 
of  Agulhas,  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  lati- 
tude, and  in  about  sixteen  degrees  west 
longitude,  it  came  on  to  blow  fresh  from 
the  south-east,  hardening  after  twenty-four 
hours  into  a  whole  gale  with  frequent  and 
violent  guns,  and  a  veering  of  it  easterly  ; 
and  this  continued,  with  a  lull  of  an  hour  or 
two's  duration,  for  six  days,  as  I  have  said. 
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'Twas  a  taste  of  Cape  weather  strong  enough 
to  last  a  man  a  lifetime.  The  sea  lay- 
shrouded  to  within  a  musket-shot  by  a 
vapour  of  slatish  hue  that  looked  to  stand 
motionless,  and  past  the  walls  and  along 
the  roof  of  this  wild,  dismal,  cloud-formed 
chamber,  with  its  floor  of  vaults  and  frothing 
brows,  the  wind  swept  raving,  raising  a 
terrible  lead-coloured  sea,  with  heads  which 
seemed  to  rear  to  the  height  of  our  maintop, 
where  they  broke,  and  boiled  like  a  cauldron 
with  foam,  great  masses  of  which  the  hands 
of  the  gale  caught  up  and  hurled,  so  that  the 
lashing  of  the  spray  was  often  like  a  blinding 
snowstorm,  but  so  smarting  that  the  wind 
was  as   if  charged  with  javelins. 

We  lay  to  under  a  storm  staysail  with  top- 
gallant-masts struck,  yards  on  deck  and  the 
lower  yards  stowed  on  the  rail,  the  hatches 
battened  down  and  everything  as  snug  as 
good  seamanship  could  provide.  Our  decks 
were  constantly  full  of  water  ;  by  one  great 
sea  that  fell  over  into  the  waist  there  were 
drowned  no  less  than  six  of  the  sheep  we  had 
taken  in  at  the  Cape,  with  a  hog  and  many 
fowls;  the  carpenter's  leg  was  broken  by  a 
fall,  and  an  able  seaman  was  deeply  gashed 
in  the  face  by  being  thrown  against  a  scuttle- 
butt ;  'twas  impossible  to  get  any  food 
cooked,    and  throughout   that  week  we   sub- 
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sisted  on  biscuit,  cheese  and  sucli  dry  and 
lean  fare  as  did  not  need  dressing.  In  short, 
I  could  fill  a  chapter  with  our  sufferings 
and  anxieties  during  that  period. 

But  on  the  sixth  day  the  gale  broke, 
leaving  our  ship  considerably  strained,  by 
which  time,  in  spite  of  the  current  and  the 
send  of  the  sea,  we  had  contrived  to  make 
forty  miles  of  southing  and  easting,  owing  to 
our  pertinacity  in  making  sail  and  stretching 
away  on  a  board  at  every  lull. 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  Friday  on  which  the  gale 
ended,  that,  it  being  my  watch  on  deck  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  I 
carried  my  pipe,  an  hour  before  my  turn 
arrived,  into  the  carpenter's  cabin,  which  he 
shared  with  the  boatswain,  to  give  the  poor 
fellow  a  bit  of  my  company,  for  his  broken 
leg  kept  him  motionless.  It  was  the  second 
dog-watch,  as  we  term  the  time,  'twixt  six 
and  eight  o'clock,  at  sea,  the  evening  in- 
differently fine,  the  wind  over  the  starboard 
quarter,  a  quiet  breeze,  the  ocean  heaving  in 
a  lazy  swell  from  the  south,  and  the  ship 
pushing  forward  at  live  knots  an  hour  under 
fore  and  main-royals.  The  carpenter  lay  in 
a  bunk,  wearing  a  haggard  face,  and  grizzly 
for  lack  of  the  razor.  He  was  a  very  sensible, 
sober  man.  a  2'ood  artificer,  and  had  served 
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under  Lord  Howe  in  the  fleet  equipped  for 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  besides  having  seen  a 
deal  of  cruising  work  in  earlier  times. 

He  was  much  obliged  by  my  looking  in 
upon  him,  and  we  speedily  fell  to  yarning  ; 
he  lighted  a  pipe,  and  I  smoked  likewise, 
whilst  I  sat  upon  his  chest,  taking  in  with  a 
half- look  round,  such  details  as  a  rude  sketch 
of  the  bo's'n's  wife  nailed  to  the  bulkhead, 
the  slush  lamp  swinging  its  dingy  smoking 
flame  to  a  cracked  piece  of  looking-glass 
over  against  the  carpenter's  bed,  an  ancient 
horny  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  type  pretty 
nigh  as  big  as  the  letters  of  our  ship's  name, 
a  bit  of  a  shelf  wherefrom  there  forked  out 
the  stems  of  some  clay  pipes,  with  other 
humble  furniture  such  as  a  sailor  is  used 
to   carry   to  sea   with   him. 

After  a  little,  the  carpenter,  whose  name 
was  Matthews,  says  to  me,  "  I  beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  there's  some  talk  going  about  among 
the  men  concerning  the  old  Dutchman  that 
was  cursed  last  century.  My  mate,  Joe 
Marner,  told  me  that  Jimmy — meaning  the 
cabin-boy — was  telling  some  of  the  crew  this 
morning,  that  he  heard  the  captain  say  the 
Dutchman's  been  sighted." 

**  By  anyone  aboard  us  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Mebbe,  sir,  but  I  didn't  understand 
that." 
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Now,  as  every  hour  was  carrying  us 
further  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  away 
from  the  Phantom's  cruising-ground,  and  as, 
moreover,  the  leaving  gossip  to  make  its  own 
way  would  surely  in  the  end  prove  more 
terrifying  to  the  nervous  and  superstitious  on 
board  than  speaking  the  truth,  I  resolved  to 
tell  Matthews  how  the  matter  stood,  and  with 
that,  acquainted  him  with  what  the  master  of 
the  snow  had  told  Captain  Skevington.  He 
looked  very  grave,  and  withdrew  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  and  I  noticed  he  did  not  offer 
to  light  the  tobacco  afresh. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this,  sir,"  says  he. 

"But,"  said  I,  "what  has  the  Lovely 
Nancy's  meeting  with  the  Dutchman  got  to 
do  with  us  ?" 

"  Only  this,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
face  yet  more  clouded,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  as  one  might  in  a  sacred  building,  "  I 
never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  a  ship  reporting 
to  another  of  having  met  the  Dutchman 
without  that  other  a-meeting  of  the  Ghost  too 
afore  she  ended  her  voyage." 

"If  that  be  so,"  I  cried,  not  liking  to  hear 
this,  for  Matthews  had  been  to  sea  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  he  now  spoke  with  too  much 
emotion  not  to  affect  me,  "  for  God's  sake 
don't  make  your  thoughts  known  to  the  crew, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  captain,  who  is  already 
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SO  uneasy  on  this  head  that  when  he  mentions 
it  he  talks  as  if  his  mind  were  adrift." 

*'  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  I 
never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  a  ship  reporting 
to  another  of  having  met  the  Dutchman, 
without  that  other  a-meeting  the  Ghost  too 
afore  she's  ended  her  voyage,"  and  thus 
speaking  he  smote  his  bed  heavily  with  his 
fist. 

I  was  startled  by  the  emphasis  his  re- 
peating his  former  words  gave  to  the  as- 
surance, and  smoked  in  silence.  He  put 
down  his  pipe  and  lay  awhile  looking  at  me 
as  though  turning  some  matters  over  in  his 
mind.  The  swing  of  the  flame,  burning  from 
the  spout  of  the  lamp  put  various  expres- 
sions, wrought  by  the  fluctuating  shadows, 
into  his  sick  face,  and  it  was  this  perhaps 
that  caused  his  words  to  possess  a  power 
I  could  not  feign  to  you  by  any  art  of  my 
pen.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the 
Dutchman,  and  on  my  answering  "No,"  he 
said  that  the  usual  notion  among  sailors  was 
that  there  is  but  one  vessel  sailing  the  seas 
with  the  curse  of  Heaven  upon  her,  but  that 
that  was  a  mistake,  as  it  was  an  error  in  the 
same  way  to  suppose  that  this  ocean  from 
Agulhas  round  to  the  Mozambique  was  the 
only  place  in  which  the  Phantom  was  to  be 
met. 
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"There's  a  ship,  said  he,  "after  the 
pattern  of  this  here  Dutchman,  to  be  found 
in  the  Baltic.  She  always  brings  heavy 
weather,  and  there's  small  chance  afterwards 
for  any  craft  that  sights  her." 

"  I've  been  trading  in  the  Baltic  for  five 
years  without  ever  hearing  that,"  said  I. 

"  But  it's  true  all  the  same,  Mr.  Fenton  ; 
you  ask  about  it,  sir,  when  you  get  back,  and 
then  you'll  see.  There's  another  vessel,  of 
the  same  pattern,  that's  to  be  met  down  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  'twixt  Ushant  and 
the  Scillies,  and  thereabouts.  A  man  I  know, 
called  Jimmy  Robbins,  saw  her,  and  told  me 
the  yarn.  He  was  in  a  ship  bound  home 
from  the  Spice  Islands  ;  they  were  in  sound- 
ings, and  heading  round  for  the  Channel  ;  it 
was  the  morning  watch,  just  about  dawn, 
weather  slightly  thickish  ;  suddenly  a  vessel 
comes  heaving  out  of  the  smother  from 
God  knows  where  !  Jim  Robbins  was  coil- 
ing down  a  rope  alongside  the  mate,  who, 
on  seeing  the  vessel,  screams  out  shrill,  like 
a  woman,  and  falls  flat  in  a  swound  ;  Jim, 
looking,  saw  it  was  the  Channel  Death  Ship, 
a  large  pink,  manned  by  skeletons,  with 
a  skull  for  a  figure-head,  and  a  skeleton 
captain  leaning  against  the  mast,  watching 
the  running  of  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass 
he   held.     She  was    seen  by    twelve  others, 
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besides  Jim  and  the  mate,  who  nearly  died 
of  the  fright.  And  the  consequence  of  meet- 
ing her  was,  that  the  ship  Jim  Robbins  was 
in  was  cast  away  on  the  following  night  on 
the  French  coast,  down  Saint  Brihos  way, 
and  thirty-three  souls  perished." 

The  gravity  with  which  he  related  this, 
and  his  evident  keen  belief  in  these  and  the 
like  superstitions,  now  rendered  the  conver- 
sation somewhat  divertinof ;  for,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  though  I  never  questioned 
the  existence  of  the  one  spectral  ship,  in  a 
belief  in  which  all  mariners  are  united,  hold- 
ing that  the  deep,  which  is  full  of  drowned 
men,  hath  its  spirits  and  its  apparitions 
equally  with  the  land,  yet  when  it  came  to 
such  crude  mad  fancies  as  a  vessel  manned 
by  skeletons,  why,  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh,  which  I  did, 
heartily  enough,  though  in  my  sleeve, 
for  seamen  are  a  sensitive  people,  easily 
affronted,  more  especially  in  any  article  of 
their  faith.  However,  he  succeeded,  before 
I  left  him,  in  exciting  a  fresh  uneasiness 
in  me  by  asseverating,  in  a  most  melancholy 
voice  and  with  a  very  dismal  face,  that 
our  having  spoken  with  the  snow  that  had 
sighted  the  Dutchman  was  certain  to  be 
followed  by  misfortune ;  and  these  being 
amongst  the  last  words  he  exchanged  with 
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me  before  I  left  his  cabin,  I  naturally  carried 
away  with  me  on  deck  the  damping  and 
desponding  impression  of  his  posture  and 
appearance  as  he  uttered  them,  which  were 
those  of  a  man  grieved,  bewildered  and 
greatly    alarmed. 

CHAPTER      VIII. 

A    TRAGICAL    DEATH. 

For  some  time  after  I  had  relieved  the  deck, 
as  it  is  termed,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  mate 
had  gone  below  and  left  me  in  charge,  I  had 
the  company  of  the  captain,  who  seemed  rest- 
less and  troubled,  often  quitting  my  side  as 
we  paced,  to  go  to  the  rail  and  view  the 
horizon,  with  the  air  of  a  man  perturbed  by 
expectation.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  did 
not  breathe  a  word  to  him  respecting  my  talk 
with  the  carpenter,  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  saying  how  fancies  about  the  Dutchman 
were  flying  about  among  the  crew,  for  this 
subject  he  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  be 
brought  into. 

The  moon  was  rising  a  little  before  he 
joined  me,  and  we  stood  in  silence  watching 
her.  She  jutted  up  a  very  sickly  faint  red, 
that  brightened  but  a  little  after  she  lifted  her 
lower  limb  clear  of  the  horizon,  and  when 
we  had   the  full   of  her  plain  we  perceived 
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her  strangely  distorted  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  shape — if  shape  it  can  be  called — of  a 
rotten  orange  that  has  been  squeezed,  or  of 
a  turtle's  Ggg  lightly  pressed  ;  she  was  more 
like  a  blood-coloured  jelly  distilled  by  the 
sky,  ugly  and  even  affrighting,  than  the 
sweet  ice-cold  planet  that  empearls  the  world 
at  nigfht,  and  whose  delicate  silver  the  lover 
delights  to  behold  in  his  sweetheart's  eyes. 
But  she  grew  more  shapely  as  she  soared, 
though  holding  a  dusky  blush  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  ever  I  had  noticed  in  her 
when  rising  off  the  mid-African  main  ;  and 
her  wake,  broken  by  the  small,  black  curl  of 
the  breeze,  hung  in  broken  indissoluble  lumps 
of  feverish  light,  like  coagulated  gore  that 
had  dropped  from  the  wound  she  looked  to 
be  in  the  dark  sky. 

There  was  a  faintness  in  the  heavens  that 
closed  out  the  sparkles  of  the  farther  stars, 
and  but  a  few,  and  those  only  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  were  visible,  shining  in  several 
colours,  such  as  dim  pink  and  green  and  wan 
crystal  ;  all  which,  together  with  one  or  two 
of  them  above  our  mastheads,  dimly  glitter- 
ing amidst  feeble  rings,  made  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  night  amazing  and  even 
ghastly  enough  to  excite  a  feeling  of  awe  in 
the  attention  it  compelled.  The  captain 
spoke    not    a  word   whilst   the   moon  slowly 
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floated  into  the  dusk,  and  then  fetchino-  a 
deep  breath,   he  said — 

"  Well,  thank  God,  if  she  don't  grow  round 
it's  because  of  the  shadow  on  her.  Keep  a 
bright  look-out,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  hold  the 
ship  to  her  course.  Should  the  wind  fail 
call  me— and  call  me  too  if  it  should  head 
us. 

With  which  he  walked  quietly  to  the 
hatch,  stood  there  a  moment  or  two  with  his 
hand  upon  it  and  his  face  looking  up  as 
though  he  studied  the  trim  of  the  yards,  and 
then  disappeared. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  moon  gathered 
her  wonted  hue  and  shape,  though  her 
refulgence  was  small,  for  the  air  thickened. 
Indeed,  at  half-past  ten,  all  the  lights  of 
Heaven,  saving  the  moon,  had  been  put  out 
by  a  mist,  the  texture  of  which  was  illustrated 
by  the  only  luminary  the  sky  contained, 
around  whose  pale  expiring  disc  there  was 
now  a  great  halo,  with  something  of  the 
character  of  a  lunar  rainbow  in  the  very  deli- 
cate, barely  determinable  tinctures,  which 
made  a  sort  of  shadowy  prism  of  it,  m.ore 
like  what  one  would  dream  of  than  see.  The 
ocean  lay  very  black,  there  was  no  power  in 
the  moon  to  cast  a  ^>ake,  the  breathings  of 
the  wind  rippled  the  water  and  caused  a  scin- 
tillation of  the  spangles  of  the  phosphorus  or 
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sea-fire,  the  weight  of  the  lower  sails  kept 
them  hanging  up  and  down,  and  what  motion 
the  ship  had  was  from  the  swelling  of  the 
light  canvas  that  rose  very  pale  and  ghostly 
into  the  orloom. 

I  had  gone  to  the  taffrail  and  was  staring 
there  away  into  the  dark,  whither  our  short 
wake  streamed  in  a  sort  of  smouldering 
cloudiness  with  particles  of  fire  in  it,  con- 
ceiving that  the  wind  was  failing,  and  waiting 
to  make  sure  before  reporting  to  the  captain, 
when  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a 
musket  or  some  small  arm  that  broke  upon 
my  ear  with  a  muffled  sound,  so  that  whence 
it  came  I  could  not  conceive.  Yet,  for  some 
minutes  I  felt  so  persuaded  the  noise  had 
been  seawards  that,  spite  of  there  having 
been  no  flash,  I  stood  peering  hard  into  the 
dark,  first  one  side  then  the  other,  far  as  the 
sails  would  suffer  me. 

Then,  but  all  very  quickly,  concluding  that 
the  explosion  had  happened  aboard  and 
might  betoken  mischief,  I  ran  along  the  deck 
where,  close  against  the  vi^heel,  I  found  a 
number  of  seamen  talking  hurriedly  and  in 
alarmed  voices.  I  called  out  to  know  what 
that  noise  had  been.  None  knew.  One 
said  it  had  come  from  the  sea,  another  that 
there  had  been  a  small  explosion  in  the  hold, 
and  a  third  was  giving  his  opinion,  when  at 
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that  Instant  a  figure  darted  out  of  the  com- 
panion hatch,  clothed  in  his  shirt  and  drawers, 
and  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Fenton  !  Mr.  Fenton  ! 
For  God's  sake,   where  are  you  ?" 

I  recognized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hall,  and 
bawled  back,  "Here,  sir!"  and  ran  to  him. 
He  grasped  my  arm.  "The  captain  has 
shot  himself!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Where  is  he?"  said  I. 

"  In  his  cabin,"  he  answered. 

We  rushed  down  together.  The  great 
cabin,  where  we  messed,  was  in  darkness, 
but  a  light  shone  in  the  captain's  berth. 
The  door  was  open,  and  gently  swung  with 
the  motion  of  the  ship.  I  pushed  in,  but 
instantly  recoiled  with  horror,  for,  right 
athwart  the  deck  lay  the  body  of  Captain 
Skevington,  with  the  top  of  his  head  blown 
away.  It  needed  but  one  glance  to  know 
that  he  had  done  this  thing  with  his  own 
hand.  He  had  fired  the  piece  with  his  foot 
by  a  string  attached  to  the  trigger,  standing 
upright  with  his  brow  bent  to  the  muzzle,  for 
the  bight  of  the  string  was  round  his  shoe, 
and  he  had  fallen  sideways,  grasping  the 
barrel. 

The  sight  froze  me  to  the  marrow.  Had 
I  killed  him  by  accident  with  my  own  hand  I 
could  not  have  trembled  more.  But  this 
exquisite  distress  was    short-lived.       It    was 
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only  needful  to  look  at  his  head  to  discover 
how  fruitless  would  be  the  task  of  examining 
him  for  anv  sio-ns  of  life.  Some  of  the  sea- 
men  who  heard  Mr.  Hail  cry  out  to  me 
about  this  thing  had  followed  us  below, 
forgetting  their  place  in  the  consternation 
roused  in  them,  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
faintlv  Q-roanino^  and  muttering  exclamations 
of  pity.  Mr.  Hall  bid  a  couple  of  them  raise 
the  body  and  lay  it  in  its  bunk  and  cover 
it  with  a  sheet,  and  others  he  sent  for 
water  and  a  swab  wherewith  to  cleanse  the 
place. 

"  You    had    better    q^o    on    deck    aofain. 

O  CD 

Fenton,  '  says  he  to  me  ;  "  the  ship  must 
be  watched.      I'll   join  you  presently." 

I  was  glad  to  withdraw  ;  for  albeit  there 
was  a  ghastliness  in  the  look  of  the  night,  the 
sea  beinor  black  as  ebonv,  thouQfh  touched 
here  and  there  with  little  sheets  of  fire,  and 
stretching  like  a  pall  to  its  horizon  that 
was  drawino-  narrower  and  murkier  around 
us  minute  ai'ter  minute,  with  the  winQ--like 
shadow  of  vapour  that  was  yet  too  thin  to 
deserve  the  name  of  fosf  ;  thouo-h  there  was 
this  ghastliness,  I  say,  aided  by  the  moon 
that  was  now  little  more  than  a  dim,  tar- 
nished blotch  of  shapeless  silver,  wanly  ringed 
with  an  ashen  cincture,  yet  the  taste  of  the 
faint  breeze  was  as  helpful  to  my  spirits  as 
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a  dram  of  generous  cordial  after  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cabin  in  which  1  had  beheld 
the  remains  of  Captain   Skevington. 

CHAPTER     IX. 

MR.    HALL    HARANGUES    THE    CREW. 

The  news  had  spread  quickly ;  the  watch 
below  had  roused  out  and  most  of  the  men 
were  on  deck,  and  they  moved  about  in 
groups  striving  to  find  out  all  about  the 
suicide. 

Presently  3.1r.  Hall  arrived  on  deck  fully 
dressed,  and  stepping  over  to  where  I  stood 
in  deep  thought,  exclaimed,  '•  Did  you  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  captain  designed  this 
fearful  act  .•*'' 

"  Xo.  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspicion,"  I 
answered. 

"  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  believe  he  was 
not  far  out  when  he  talked  of  the  ill-luck  he 
expected  from  speaking  a  craft  that  had 
sighted  Vanderdecken,"  said  he,  very  un- 
easily, which  made  mie  see  how  strono-  was 
the  blow  his  nerves  had  received  ;  and  run- 
ning his  eyes  restlessly  over  the  water  here 
and  there,  as  I  might  tell  by  the  diin  sparkle 
the  faint  moon-haze  kindled  in  them.  "  Oh, 
but,"  he  continued,  as  if  dashino-  aside  his 
fancies,   ''  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  beine 
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SO  superstitious  ought  to  explain  the  act.  I 
have  often  thought  there  was  a  vein  of 
madness  in  him." 

"  I  never  questioned  that,"  I  replied. 

"  'Tis  an  ugly-looking  night,"  said  he,  with 
a  little  tremble  running  through  him,  "  there 
is  some  menace  of  foul  weather.  We  shall  lose 
this  faint  air  presently."  He  shivered  again 
and  said,  "Such  a  sight  as  that  below  is 
enough  to  make  a  Hell  of  a  night  of  mid- 
summer beauty!  It  is  the  suddenness  of 
it  that  seizes  upon  the  imagination  Why, 
d'ye  know,  Fenton,  I'd  give  a  handful  of 
guineas,  poor  as  I  am,  for  a  rousing  gale 
— anything  to  blow  my  mind  to  its  bearings, 
for  here's  a  sort  of  business,"  looking  aloft, 
"  that's  fit  to  suffocate  the  heart  in  your 
breast." 

Such  words  in  so  plain  and  literal  a  man 
made  me  perceive  how  violently  he  had  been 
wrenched.  I  begged  his  leave  to  go  below 
and  fetch  him  a  glass  of  liquor. 

*' No.  no,"  said  he,  "not  yet,  anyhow.  I 
must  speak  to  those  fellows  there." 

Saying  which  he  walked  a  little  distance 
forward,  calling  for  the  boatswain. 

On  that  officer  answering,  he  said,  "Are 
all  hands  on  deck  }" 

*•  I  believe  most  of  the  crew  are  on  deck, 
sir,"  replied  the  boatswain. 
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"  Pipe  all  hands,"  said  Mr.  Hall. 

The  clear  keen  whistling  rose  shrill  to  the 
sails  and  made  as  blythe  a  sound  as  could 
have  been  devised  for  the  cheering  of  us  up. 
The  men  gathered  quickly,  some  lanthorns 
were  fetched,  and  in  the  liMit  of  them  stood 
the  crew  near  to  the  round-house. 

Mr,  Hall  made  a  brief  speech.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  men  how,  on  hearing  the 
report  of  a  musket,  he  had  sprung  from  his 
bed,  and  perceiving  powder-smoke  leaking 
through  the  openings  in  the  door  of  the 
captain's  cabin,  through  which  some  rays 
of  liq-ht  streamed,  he  entered,  and  seeinof 
the  body  of  the  captain,  and  the  horrid  con- 
dition of  the  head,  was  filled  with  a  panic 
and  rushed  on  deck.  That  the  master  had 
shot  himself  was  certain,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  what  had  happened.  The  com- 
mand of  the  ship  fell  upon  him  ;  but  it  was 
for  them  to  say  whether  he  should  navigate 
the  ship  to  her  destination,  or  carry  her  back 
to  Table  Bay,  where  a  fresh  commander 
could  be  obtained. 

He  was  very  well  liked  on  board,  being 
an  excellent  seaman  ;  and  the  crew  on  hear- 
ing this,  immediately  answered  that  they 
wanted  no  better  master  to  sail  under  than 
he,  and  that,  indeed,  they  would  not  consent 
to  a  change  ;    but  having   said   this   with   a 
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heartiness  that  pleased  me,  for  I  Hked  Mr. 
Hall  greatly  myself,  and  was  extremely  glad 
to  find  the  crew  so  well  disposed,  they  fell 
into  an  awkward  silence,  broken  alter  a  little 
by  some  hoarse  whisperings. 
"What  now?"  says  Mr.  Hall. 
"Why,  sir,"  answers  the  boatswain,  re- 
spectfully, "it's  this  with  the  men:  there's 
a  notion  among  us  that  that  there  Plymouth 
snow  has  brought  ill-luck  to  the  ship,  one 
bad  specimen  of  which  has  just  happened  ; 
and  the  feeling  is  that  we  had  better  return 
to  Table  Bay,  so  as  to  get  the  influence 
worked  out  of  the   old   barkey." 

*'  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  says  Mr.  Hall, 
coming  easily  into  the  matter,  partly  because 
of  his  shaken  nerves,  and  pardy  because  of 
the  kindness  he  felt  towards  the  hands  for 
the  way  they  had  received  his  address  to 
them. 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  and  then 
the  boatswain,  speaking  somewhat  shyly, 
said,  "  The  carpenter,  who's  heard  tell  more 
about  the  Phantom  Ship  and  the  spell  she 
lays  on  vessels  than  all  hands  of  us  put 
together,  says  that  the  only  way  to  work  out 
of  a  ship's  timbers  the  ill-luck  that's  been  put 
into  them  by  what's  magical  and  hellish,  is 
for  a  minister  of  religion  to  come  aboard, 
call  all  hands  to  prayer,  and  ask  of  the  Lord 
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a  blessing  on  the  ship.  He  says  there's  no 
other  way  of  purifying  of  her." 

"  Can't  we  pray  ourselves  for  a  blessing  ?" 
says  Mr.  Hall. 

The  boatswain  not  quickly  answering,  a 
sailor  says,  "It  needs  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  pray  —  who's  acquainted  with  the 
right   sort   of  words   to   use." 

"Aye,"  cried  another,  "and  whose  calling 
is  religion." 

Mr.  Hall  half- turned,  as  if  he  would 
address  me,  then  checkinof  himself,  he  said, 
"Well,  my  lads,  there's  no  wind  now,  and 
small  promise  of  any.  Suppose  we  let  this 
matter  rest  till  to-morrow  morning ;  Mr. 
Fenton  and  I  will  talk  it  over,  and  you 
forward  can  turn  it  about  in  your  minds.  I 
believe  we  shall  be  easier  when  the  captain's 
buried  and  the  sun's  up,  and  then  we  might 
agree  it  would  be  a  pity  to  put  back  after  the 
tough  job  we've  had  to  get  where  we  are. 
But  lest  you  should  still  be  all  of  one  mind 
on  this  matter  in  the  morning,  we'll  keep  the 
ship,  should  wind  come,  under  small  sail,  so 
as  to  make  no  headway  worth  speaking  of 
during  the  night.     Is  that  to  your  fancy,  men?" 

They  all  said  it  was,  and  thereupon  went 
forward,  but  I  noticed  that  those  who  were 
off  duty  did  not  offer  to  go  below  ;  they 
joined    the    watch    on   the    forecastle,   and   I 
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could  hear  them  in  earnest  talk,  their  voices 
trembling  through  the  stillness  like  the  hum- 
ming of  a  congregation  in  church  following 
the  parson's  reading, 

Mr.  Hall  came  to  my  side  and  we  walked 
the  deck. 

"  I  am  sorry  the  men  have  got  that  notion 
of  this  ship  being  under  a  spell,"  said  he. 
"  This  is  no  sweet  time  of  the  year  in  these 
seas  ;  to  put  back  will,  I  daresay,  be  only  to 
anger  the  weather  that's  now  quiet  enough, 
and  there's  always  the  risk  of  falling  into 
Dutch  hands." 

I  told  him  of  my  talk  with  the  carpenter, 
and  said  that  I  could  not  be  surprised  the 
crew  were  alarmed,  for  the  old  fellow  had  the 
Devil's  own  knack  of  putting  his  fancies  in 
an  alarming  way. 

"  I  laughed  at  some  of  his  fancies,"  said  I, 
"but  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  quitted  his 
cabin  so  dulled  in  my  spirits  by  his  talk,  that 
I  might  have  come  from  a  death-bed  for  all 
the  heart  there  was  in  me." 

"  Well,  things  must  take  their  chance," 
said  Mr,  Hall.  "  I'll  speak  to  the  carpenter 
myself  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  to  the 
men  ;  and  if  they  are  still  wishful  that  the 
ship  should  return  to  Table  Bay  we'll  sail  her 
there.  'Tis  all  one  to  me.  I'd  liefer  have  a 
new  captain  over  me  than  be  one." 
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We  continued  until  five  bells  to  walk  to 
and  fro  the  deck,  talking  about  the  captain's 
suicide,  the  strangeness  of  it  as  following  his 
belief  that  ill-luck  had  come  to  the  ship  from 
the  Plymouth  vessel,  with  other  such  matters 
as  would  be  suggested  by  our  situation  and 
the  tragedy  in  the  cabin  ;  and  Mr.  Hall  then 
said  he  would  go  below  for  a  glass  of  rum  ; 
but  he  refused  to  lie  down — though  I  offered 
to  stand  an  hour  of  his  watch,  that  is  from 
midniQ^ht  till  one  o'clock  —  for  he  said  he 
should  not  be  able  to  sleep. 

Most  of  the  crew  continued  to  hang  about 
the  forecastle,  which  rescued  the  deck  from 
the  extreme  loneliness  I  had  found  in  it  ere 
the  report  of  the  fatal  musket  startled  all 
hands  into  wakefulness  and  movement.  The 
lanthorns  had  been  carried  away  and  the  ship 
was  plunged  in  darkness.  There  still  blew  a 
very  light  air,  so  gentle  that  you  needed  to 
wet  your  finger  and  hold  it  up  to  feel  it. 
From  the  darkness  aloft  fell  the  delicate 
sounds  of  the  higher  canvas  softly  drumming 
the  masts  to  the  very  slight  rolling  of  the 
ship.  I  went  to  the  binnacle  and  found  that 
the  vessel  was  heading  her  course,  and  then 
stepped  to  the  rail,  upon  which  I  set  my 
elbows,  leaning  my  chin  in  my  hands,  and  in 
that  posture  fell  a-thinking. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

WE    DRAW    CLOSE    TO    A    STRANGE    AND 
LUMINOUS    SHIP. 

Now  I  mioht  have  stood  thus  for  ten 
minutes,  when  I  was  awakened  from  my 
dream  by  an  eager  feverish  muttering  of 
voices  forward,  and  on  a  sudden  the  harsh 
notes  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  my  watch 
cried  out,  "  D'ye  see  that  sail  right  broad 
a-beam,  sir  ?" 

I  sprang  from  my  leaning  posture,  and 
peered,  but  my  eyes  were  heavy  ;  the  night 
was  dark,  and  whilst  I  stared  several  of  the 
sailors  came  hurriedly  aft  to  where  I  stood, 
and  said,  all  speaking  together,  "  There — 
see  her,  sir?  Look  yonder,  Mr.  Fenton !" 
and  their  arms,  to  a  man,  shot  out  to  point, 
as  if  every  one  levelled  a  pistol. 

Though  I  could  not  immediately  make  out 
the  object,  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  con- 
sternation the  sailors  were  in  ;  for,  such  was 
the  mood  and  temper  of  the  whole  company, 
that  not  the  most  familiar  and  prosaic  craft 
that  floats  on  the  ocean  could  have  broken 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  night  upon  their 
gaze  v/ithout  tickling  their  superstitious  in- 
stincts, till  the  very  hair  of  their  heads 
crawled  to  the  inward  motions.  In  a  few 
moments,  sure  enouci'h.  I  made  out  the  loom 
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of  what  looked  a  large  ship,  out  on  the  star- 
board beam.  As  well  as  I  could  distinguish, 
she  was  close  hauled,  and  so  standing  as  to 
pass  under  our  stern.  She  made  a  sort  ot 
faintness  upon  the  sea  and  sky  where  she 
was,  nothing  more.  And  even  to  be  sure 
of  her,  it  was  necessary  to  look  a  little  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  her ;  for  if  you 
gazed  full  she  went  out,  as  a  dim  distant 
light  at  sea  does,   thus  viewed. 

"  She  may  be  an  enemy !"  I  cried. 
"  There  should  be  no  lack  of  Dutch  or  even 
French  hereabouts.  Quick,  lads,  to  stations. 
Send  the  boatswain  here." 

I  ran  to  the  companion  hatch  and  called 
loudly  to  Mr.  Hall.  He  had  fallen  asleep  on 
a  locker,  and  came  running  in  a  blind  sort  of 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  shouting  out, 
"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  I  answered 
that  there  was  a  large  ship  heading  directly 
for  us,  whereupon  he  was  instantly  wide 
awake,  and  sprang  up  the  ladder,  crying, 
"  Where  away  ?     Where  away  ?" 

If  there  was  any  wind  I  could  feel  none. 
Yet  some  kind  of  draught  there  must  have 
been,  for  the  ship  out  in  the  darkness  held  a 
brave  luff,  which  proved  her  under  command. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  upon  the 
liquid  ebony  of  the  ocean  with  square  yards, 
the  mizzen  furled,   the  starboard  clew  of  the 
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mainsail  hoisted,  and  the  greater  number  of 
our  staysails  down.  Whilst  Mr.  Hall  stared 
in  the  direction  of  the  ship  the  boatswain 
arrived  for  orders.  The  mate  turned  smartly 
to  me,  and  said,  "We  must  make  ready,  and 
take  our  chance.  Bo's'n,  pipe  to  quarters, 
and,  Mr.  Fenton,  see  all  clear." 

For  the  second  time  in  my  watch  the 
boatswain's  pipe  shrilled  clear  to  the  canvas, 
from  whose  stretched,  still  folds,  the  sounds 
broke  away  in  ghostly  echoes.  We  were  not 
a  man-of-war,  had  no  drums,  and  to  martial 
duties  we  could  but  address  ourselves  clum- 
sily. But  all  felt  that  there  migkt  be  a  great 
danger  in  the  pale  shadow  yonder  that  had 
seemed  to  ooze  out  upon  our  eyes  from  the 
darkness  as  strangely  as  a  cloud  shapes  itself 
upon  a  mountain-top. 

So  we  tumbled  about  quickly  and  wildly 
enough,  got  our  little  batteries  clear,  put  on 
the  hatch-gratings  and  tarpaulins,  opened  the 
magazine,  lighted  the  matches,  provided  the 
guns  with  spare  breeches  and  tackles,  and 
stood  ready  for  whatever  was  to  come.  All 
this  we  contrived  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
lanthorns,  very  secretly  moved  about,  as  Mr. 
Hall  did  not  wish  us  to  be  seen  making 
ready ;  but  the  want  of  light  delayed  us, 
and,  by  the  time  we  were  fully  prepared, 
the  strange  ship  had  insensibly  floated  down 
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to  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  upon  our 
starboard   quarter. 

At  that  distance  it  was  too  black  to  enable 
us  to  make  anything  of"  her,  but  we  com- 
forted ourselves  by  observing  that  she  did 
not  offer  to  alter  her  course,  whence  we 
might  reasonably  hope  that  she  was  a  peace- 
ful trader  like  ourselves.  She  showed  no 
lights — her  sails  were  all  that  was  visible  of 
her,  owing  to  the  hue  they  put  into  the  dark- 
ness over  her  hull.  It  was  a  time  of  heavy 
trial  to  our  patience.  Our  ship  had  come  to 
a  dead  stand,  as  it  was  easy  to  discover  by 
looking  over  the  side,  where  the  small,  pale 
puffs  of  phosphoric  radiance  that  flashed 
under  water  at  the  depth  of  a  man's  hand 
from  our  vessel's  strakes  whenever  she 
rolled,  no  matter  how  daintily,  to  the  swell, 
hung  glimmering  for  a  space  in  the  selfsame 
spot  where  they  were  discharged.  Nor  was 
there  the  least  sound  of  water  in  motion 
under  our  counter,  unless  it  were  the  gur- 
gling, drowning  sobbing  you  hear  there 
on  a  still  night,  when  the  stern  stoops 
to  the  drop  of  the  fold,  and  raises  that 
strange,  hollow  noise  of  washing  all  about 
the  rudder. 

"  I  would  to  mercy  a  breeze  would  come  if 
only  to  resolve  her!'  said  Mr.  Hall  to  me  in 
a  low  voice.     *'  There's  but  little  fun  to  be 
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got  out  of  this  sort  of  waiting.  At  this  rate 
we  must  keep  the  men  at  their  stations  till 
daylight  to  find  out  what  she  is.  Pleasant  if 
she  should  prove  some  lump  of  a  Dutch  man- 
of-war  !  She  shows  uncommonly  large,  don't 
you  think,  Fenton  ?" 

"  So  do  we  to  her,  I  dare  say,  in  this 
obscurity,"  I  replied.  "  But  1  doubt  that 
she's  a  man-of-war.  I've  been  watching  her 
closely  and  have  never  once  caught  sight  of 
the  least  gleam  of  a  light  aboard  her." 

"  Maybe  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  the 
look-out  are  sound  asleep,"  said  he,  with  a 
slight  and  not  very  merry  laugh  ;  "  and  if 
she's  steered  on  her  quarter-deck  she'll  be 
too  deep-waisted  perhaps  for  the  helmsman 
to  see  us." 

I  heard  him  say  this  without  closely  heed- 
ing it,  for  my  attention  at  that  moment  was 
attracted  by  what  was  unquestionably  the 
enlargement  of  her  pallid  shadow  ;  sure  proof 
that  she  had  shifted  her  helm  and  was  slowly 
coming  round  so  as  to  head  for  us.  Mr. 
Hall  noticed  this  as  soon  as  I. 

"Ha!"  he  cried,  "they  mean  to  find  out 
what  we  are,  hey  ?  They've  observed  us  at 
last.  Does  she  bring  an  air  with  her  that 
she's  under  control,  or  is  it  that  she's  lighter 
and  taller  than  we  ?" 

It  was  beyond  question  because  she    was 
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lighter  and  taller,  and  having  been  kept  close- 
hauled  to  the  faint  draught  had  made  more 
of  it  than  we  who  carried  it  aft.  Besides,  we 
were  loaded  down  to  our  chain-plate  bolts 
with  cargo,  and  the  water  and  other  stores 
we  had  shipped  at  the  Cape.  Yet  her 
approach  was  so  sluggish  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible, and  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  our 
gradual  drawing  together  was  not  as  much 
due  to  the  current  which,  off  this  coast,  runs 
strong  to  the  westward,  setting  us,  who  were 
deep,  faster  towards  her  than  it  set  her  from 
us,  as  it  was  also  owing  to  the  strange  attrac- 
tion which  brings  becalmed  vessels  near  to 
each  other — often  indeed  to  their  having  to 
be  towed  clear  by  their  boats. 

Meanwhile,  the  utter  silence  on  board  the 
stranger,  the  blackness  in  which  her  hull  lay 
hidden,  the  strangeness  of  her  bracing-in  her 
yards  to  head  up  for  us  without  any  signal 
being  shown  that  she  designed  to  fight  us, 
wrought  such  a  fit  of  impatience  in  Mr,  Hall, 
that  he  swung  his  body  from  the  backstay  he 
clutched  in  movements  positively  convulsive. 

"  Are  they  all  dead  aboard  ?  On  such  a 
night  as  this  one  should  be  able  to  hear  the 
least  sound — the  hauling  taut  of  a  tackle — 
the  rasping  of  the  wheel-ropes  !" 

*'  She  surely  doesn't  hope  to  catch  us 
napping  }''  said  I. 
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"God  knows!"  cried  the  mate.  '"' What 
would   I   give  now  for  a  bit  of  moon !" 

"  If  it's  to  be  a  fis^ht  it'll  have  to  be  a 
shooting  match  for  a  spell,  or  wind  m.ust 
come  quickly,"  said  I.  "  But  if  she  meant 
mischief  wouldn't  she  head  to  pass  under 
our  stern,  where  she  could  rake  us,  rather 
than  steer  to  come  broadside  on  ?" 

Instead  of  responding,  the  mate  sprang  on 
to  the  bulwark-rail,  and  in  tones  such  as  only 
the  practised  and  powerful  lungs  of  a  seaman 
can  fling,  roared  out — 

"Ho!  the  ship,  ahoy!" 

We  listened  with  so  fierce  a  strain  of  atten- 
tion that  the  very  beating  of  our  hearts  rung 
in  our  ears,  but  not  a  sound  came  across  the 
water.  Twice  yet  did  Mr.  Hall  hail  that 
pallid  fabric,  shapeless  as  yet  in  the  dark  air, 
but  to  no  purpose.  On  this  there  was  much 
whispering  among  the  men  clustered  about 
the  guns.  Their  voices  came  along  in  a 
low,  grumbling  sound  like  the  growling  of 
dogs,   dulled  by  threats, 

"Silence,  fore  and  aft!"  cried  the  mate. 
"We  don't  know  what  she  is  —  but  we 
know  what  we  are — and,  as  Englishmen, 
we  surely  have  spirit  enough  for  whatever 
may  come." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  after 
these  few  words ;    then  the  muttering  broke 
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out  afresh,  but  scattered,  a  group  talking  to 
larboard,  another  on  the  forecastle,  and  so 
forth. 

Meanwhile  the  vessels,  all  insensibly,  had 
continued  to  draw  closer  and  closer  to  each 
other.  A  small  clarification  of  the  atmos- 
phere happening  past  the  stranger,  suffered  a 
dim  disclosure  of  her  canvas,  whence  I  per- 
ceived that  she  had  nothing  set  above  her 
topgallant-sails,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
see  whether  she  carried  royal-masts,  or  indeed 
whether  the  yards  belonging  to  those  masts 
were  crossed  on  them.  Her  hull  had  now 
also  stolen  out  into  a  pitch-black  shadow, 
and  after  gazing  at  it  with  painful  intentness 
for  some  moments,  I  was  extravagantly  as- 
tonished to  observe  a  kind  of  crawling  and 
flickering  of  light,  resembling  that  which 
burnt  in  the  sea,  stirring  like  glow-worms 
along  the  vessel's  side. 

I  was  about  to  direct  Mr.  Hall's  attention 
to  this  thing,  when  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"  Fenton,  d'ye  notice  the  faint  shining  about 
her  hull  ?    What,  in  God's  name,  can  it  be  ?" 

He  had  scarce  uttered  these  words  when  a 
sailor  on  the  starboard  side  of  our  ship,  whom 
I  recognised  by  the  voice  as  one  Ephraim 
Jacobs,  an  elderly,  sober,  pious-minded  sea- 
man, cried  out  with  a  sort  of  scream  in  his 
notes— 
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"As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  my  sins  foi 
Jesu's  sake,  yon's  the  ship  that  was  curst 
last  century." 

CHAPTER     XL 

A    CRUEL    DISASTER    BEFALLS    ME. 

The  mere  putting  into  words  the  suspicion 
that  had  been  troubling  all  our  minds  made 
one  man  in  action  of  the  whole  crew,  like  the 
firing  of  forty  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the  same 
instant.  Whatever  the  sailors  held  they  flung 
down,  and,  in  a  bound,  came  to  the  waist  on 
the  starboard  side,  where  they  stood,  looking 
at  the  ship  and  making,  amid  that  silence, 
the  strangest  noise  that  ever  was  heard  with 
their  deep  and  fearful  breathing. 

"Great  thunder !"  broke  In  one  of  them, 
presently,  "  d'ye  know  what  that  shining 
is,  mates  .-*  Why,  it's  the  glow  of  timbers 
that's  been  rotted  by  near  two  hundred  years 
of  weather." 

"Softly,  Tom!"  said  another;  "'tis  Hell 
that  owns  her  crew  ;  they  have  the  malice 
of  devils,  and  they  need  but  touch  us  to 
founder  us." 

"Wait,  and  you  shall  see  her  melt!"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  two  foreigners  who  were 
among  our  company  of  seamen.  "If  she  Is, 
as    I    believe   she    will    be,    manned    by  the 
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ghosts  of  wicked  men  who  have  perished  at 
sea,  presently  a  bell  shall  strike,  and  she 
must  disappear !" 

As  this  was  said  there  was  a  commotion 
forward,  and  the  carpenter,  borne  by  two 
stout  hands,  was  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
crew,  and  propped  up  so  that  he  might  see 
the  ship.  I  was  as  eager  as  any  of  the  most 
illiterate  sailors  on  board  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  took  a  step  the  better  to  catch  his 
words.  A  whole  minute  went  by  whilst  he 
gazed  ;  so  strained  and  anticipative  were  my 
senses  that  the  moments  seemed  as  hours. 
He  then  said,  "  Mates,  yonder's  the  Death 
Ship,  right  enough !  Look  hard,  and  you'll 
mark  the  steeve  of  her  bowsprit  with  the 
round  top  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  spring  of 
her  aft  in  a  fashion  more  ancient  than  is  the 
ages  of  any  two  of  the  oldest  men  aboard. 
Note  the  after-rake  of  her  mizzen-mast,  and 
how  the  heel  of  the  foremast  looks  to  step  in 
the  forepeak.  That's  the  ship — born  in  1650 
— Vanderdecken  master — what  I've  often 
heard  tell  of — raise  my  head,  mates !" 

And  here,  whether  through  pain  or  weak- 
ness or  horror,  he  fainted,  but  beinp-  laid 
upon  the  deck,  and  some  water  thrown  over 
his  face,  he  came  to  in  a  short  while,  and  lay 
trembling,  refusing  to  speak  or  answer  ques- 
tions. 
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A  slight  thinning  of  the  vapour  that  hid 
the  moon  had  enabled  us  to  remark  those 
points  in  the  ship  the  carpenter  had  named ; 
and  whilst  he  was  being  recovered  from  his 
swoon,  the  moon  looked  down  from  a  gulf  in 
the  mist,  but  her  light  was  still  very  tarnished 
and  dim  ;  yet  blurred  and  distorted  as  was 
her  appearance,  there  instantly  formed  round 
her  the  same  halo  or  wan  circle  that  was 
visible  before  she  was  hidden.  But  her 
apparition  made  a  light  that  exquisitely 
answered  to  those  two  lines  of  Shakespeare — 

"  Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger  washes  all  the  air." 
For  such  radiance  as  fell  really  seemed  like  a 
cleansing  of  the  atmosphere  after  the  black 
smother  that  had  encompassed  us,  and  now 
we  could  all  see  the  ship  distinctly  as  she  lay 
on  our  quarter  with  her  broadside  somewhat 
to  us,  her  yards  trimmed  like  our  own,  and 
her  sails  hanging  dead. 

It  was  the  solemnest  sight  that  ever  mortal 
eye  beheld.  The  light  left  her  black,  so 
there  was  no  telling  what  hue  she  showed  or 
was  painted.  Her  bows  lay  low  in  the  water 
after  the  old  fashion,  with  head-boards  curling 
to  her  beak,  that  doubtless  bore  an  ornament, 
though  we  could  not  distinguish  it.  There 
she  rose  like  a  hill,  broken  with  the  bulwarks 
that  defined  her  waistj  quarter-deck  and  short 
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poop.  This  was  as  much  as  we  could 
discern  of  her  hull.  Her  foremast  stood 
close  to  where  the  heel  of  her  bowsprit  came ; 
her  mizzen-mast  raked  over  her  stern,  and 
upon  it  was  a  yard  answering  to  the  rig  of  a 
felucca ;  the  clew  of  its  sail  came  down  clear 
of  a  huge  lanthorn  whose  iron  frame,  for  all 
the  glass  in  it  was  broke  and  gone,  showed 
like  the  skeleton  of  some  monster  on  her 
taffrail.  It  was  a  sight  to  terrify  the  stoutest 
heart  to  see  the  creeping  of  thin,  worm  or 
wire-like  gleamings  upon  the  side  she  showed 
to  us.  I  considered  at  first  she  was  glossy 
and  that  those  lights  were  the  reflection  of 
the  phosphoric  fires  in  the  water  under  her  ; 
but  it  was  soon  made  plain  that  this  was  not 
so,  as,  though  to  be  sure  a  greenish  glare  of 
the  true  sea-flame  would  show  against  or  near 
her  when  she  slightly  leaned,  as  we  did,  to 
the  swell,  this  charnel-house  or  touch-wood 
glimmer  played  all  along  her  without  regard 
to  the  phosphorescence  under  her. 

"What  think  you  of  her,  Fenton  ?"  said 
Mr.  Hall,  speaking  softly,  but  with  much  of 
his  excitement  and  uneasiness  gone.  "  Does 
she  resemble  the  craft  that  the  master  of  the 
snow  told  Captain  Skevington  he  sighted 
hereabouts  ?'' 

"Why,  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  I;  "but  it 
does  not  follow  that  she  is  the  Phantom  Ship. 
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The  Plymouth  hooker's  yarn  owed  a  good 
deal  to  terror,  and  it  would  not  lose  in  its 
passage  through  the  brain  of  a  lunatic,  as  I 
fear  poor  Skevington  was." 

"  She  has  a  very  solid  look — she  is  a  real 
ship,  but  the  like  of  her  I  have  never  seen, 
save  in  old  prints.  Mark  those  faint  fiery 
stripes  and  spirals  upon  her.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  The  wood  that  yields  such  light 
must  be  as  rotten  as  tinder  and  porous  as  a 
sponge.      It  could  not  swim." 

By  this  time  the  mysterious  ship  had 
lloated  out  her  whole  length,  unless  it  were 
our  vessel  that  had  slewed  and  given  us  that 
view  of  her.  No  light  save  the  lambent 
gleams  on  her  sides  was  to  be  seen.  We 
could  hear  no  voices.  We  could  discern  no 
movement  of  figures  or  distinguish  any  out- 
line resembling  a  human  shape  upon  her. 
On  a  sudden,  my  eye  was  caught  by  an 
illumination  overhead  that  made  a  lustre 
strong  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  the  face 
of  Mr.  Hall.  I  looked  up  conceiving  that 
one  of  our  crew  had  jumped  aloft  with  a 
lanthorn,  and  saw  at  our  main  yard-arm  a 
corpus  sant  or  St.  Elmo's  light,  that  shone 
freely  like  a  luminous  bulb,  poised  a  few 
inches  above  the  spar.  Scarce  had  this  been 
kindled,  and  whilst  it  was  paling  the  faces  of 
our  seamen  who  stared  at  it,  there  suddenly 
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shone  two  bright  meteors  of  a  similar  kind 
upon  the  strange  ship  ;  one  on  top  of  the 
topgallant-masthead  that  was  the  full  height 
of  the  main  spars,  and  one  on  the  summit  of 
a  mast  that  stood  up  from  the  round  top  at 
the  end  of  the  bowsprit  and  that  in  olden 
times,  before  it  was  discontinued,  would  have 
been  called  the  sprit-topmast.  They  had 
something  of  the  glory  of  stars  ;  their  reflec- 
tion twisted  like  silver  serpents  in  the  dark 
waters  ;  and  as  though  they  had  been  flam- 
beaux or  lamps,  they  flung  their  spectral 
glow  upon  the  strangely -cut  sails  of  the 
vessel,  upon  her  rigging  and  spars,  sickling 
all  things  to  their  starry  colour,  dimly  illu- 
minating even  the  distant  castle-like  poop, 
showing  clearly  the  dark  line  of  bulwarks, 
whilst  a  deeper  dye  of  blackness  entered 
into  the  hull  from  the  shadow  between  the 
corpus  sants  on  high  and  their  mirroring 
beneath. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  sight  of  those 
lights  !"  exclaimed  a  deep  voice,  sounding  out 
among  the  men.  "It's  a  saint's  hand  as 
kindles  them,  I've  beared,  and  there'll  be  a 
breeze  with  luck  behind  it  presently," 

"See,  Mr.  Hall!"  cried  I,  pointing,  "do 
you  observe  the  figures  of  men  ?  Look  along 
the  line  of  the  forecastle — one,  two,  three — 
I    count    six    there ;    and  look    right    aft    on 
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that  bit  of  a  poop.  Do  you  mark  a  couple 
of  shapes  viewing  us  as  if  with  folded 
arms  ?" 

"Yes!"  He  paused,  staring,  then  added, 
"Those  hghts  are  famihar  enough  to  me, 
I've  seen  them  scores  of  times,"  speaking  in 
whispers,  which  trembled  back  to  their 
former  notes  of  consternation,  "  but  there's 
somethinsf  frig-htful  about  them  now" — and 
yonder  one,"  pointing  to  our  yard-arm,  "and 
the  sight  they  show.  She's  no  natural  ship," 
he  said,  pulling  off  his  cap,  and  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead.  "  Would  to  God  a 
breeze  would  come  and  part  us." 

"  Hail  him  again,  sir!" 

"  Hail  him  you,  my  throat  is  dry." 

I  walked  risfht  aft  to  brino-  me  more 
abreast  of  the  silent  motionless  figures  on  the 
stranger's  poop,  and  jumping  on  to  the  rail 
caught  hold  of  the  vang  of  the  spanker-gaff 
to  steady  myself,  and  putting  a  hand  to  my 
mouth,  roared  out,  "  Ship  ahoy  !  What  ship 
is  that  ?"  and  stopped  breathless,  so  that  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  echoes  of  my  own  voice 
amonof  the  sails  of  the  strano-er. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  now  came  back  in  a 
deep,  organ-like  note,  and  the  two  figures 
separated,  one  walking  forward,  and  the 
other  stepping,  as  I  had,  on  to  the  buhvark 
over  the  quarter-gallery. 
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"  The  Saracen,  of  London,  bound  to 
Indian    ports,"     I     responded. 

"  I  will  send  a  boat !"  cried  the  man,  in  the 
same  deep-throated  voice. 

*'  If  you  do  we'll  fire  into  it!"  screamed  a 
seaman  on  our  deck.  *  Mates — Mr.  Hall, 
you  see  now  what  he  is!  Keep  them  off! — 
keep  them  off!"  at  which  there  was  a  sudden 
hurrying  of  feet,  with  many  clicking  sounds 
of  triggers  sharply  cocked,  by  which  I  knew 
our  men  had  armed  themselves. 

The  corptis  sant  at  our  yard-arm  vanished ; 
In  a  few  seconds  it  showed  itself  afresh  mid- 
way up  the  mainmast,  making  a  wild  light 
all  around  it ;  those  on  the  stranger  burned 
steadily,  and  I  believed  a  third  had  been 
kindled  on  her  till  I  saw  it  was  a  lanthorn 
carried  along  the  deck.  There  was  a  still- 
ness lasting  some  minutes.  What  they  were 
about  we  could  not  see  ;  anon  came  a  creak- 
ing, as  of  ropes  travelling  in  blocks,  then  a 
light  splash  ;  the  lanthorn  dropped  jerkily- 
down  the  ship's  side,  plainly  grasped  by  a 
man  ;  flashes  of  phosphorus  broke  out  of  the 
water  to  the  dip  of  oars,  like  fire  clipped  from 
a  flint.  I  felt  a  faint  air  blowing,  but  did  not 
heed  it,  being  half-frenzied  with  the  excite- 
ment and  fear  raised  in  me  by  what  I  could 
now  see — thanks  to  the  lio-ht  of  the  St.  Elmo 
fires,  and  the  mystic  crawlings  of  flames  on 
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the  .vessel's  sides,  I  saw  a  boat,  square  at 
both  ends,  with  the  gunwale  running  out  into 
horns,  rowed  by  two  figures,  whilst  a  third 
stood  upright  in  the  bows,  holding  high  a 
lighted  lanthorn  in  one  hand,  and  extending 
his  other  arm  in  a  posture  of  supplication. 

At  this  instant  a  yellow  glare  broke  in  a 
noon-tide  dazzle  from  our  own  ship's  rail, 
and  the  thunder  of  twenty  muskets  fired  at 
once  fell  upon  my  hearing.  I  started  with 
the  violence  of  the  shock  breaking  in  upon 
me,  heedlessly  let  go  the  vang  that  1  had 
been  grasping  with  my  left  hand,  and  fell 
headlong  overboard. 

CHAPTER     XII. 

I    AM    RESCUED    BY    THE    DEATH    SHIP. 

I  ROSE  to  the  surface  from  a  deep  plunge, 
but  being  a  very  indifferent  swimmer  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do — clothed  as  I  was — to 
keep  myself  afloat  by  battling  with  my  hands. 
I  heard  the  rippling  of  the  water  about  my 
ears,  and  I  felt  a  deep  despair  settle  upon 
my  spirits,  for  I  knew  that  the  air  that  blew 
would  carry  my  ship  away  from  me  and  that 
I  must  speedily  drown. 

I  struggled  hard  to  keep  myself  afloat, 
freely  breaking  the  water  in  the  hope  that  the 
light    and    whiteness    of  it    might    be    seen. 
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Four  or  five  minutes  thus  passed  and  I  was 
feeling  my  legs  growing  weighty  as  lead, 
when  I  noticed  a  light  approach  me.  My  eyes 
being  full  of  wet,  I  could  see  no  more  than 
the  light,  what  held  or  bore  it  being  eclipsed 
by  the  spikes  or  fibres  that  shot  out  of  it ;  as 
you  notice  a  candle  flame  when  the  sight  is 
damp.  I  could  also  hear  the  dip  and  trickle 
of  oars,  and  tried  to  shout ;  but  my  brain  was 
giddy,  my  mind  sinking  into  a  babbling  state, 
and  in  truth  I  was  so  exhausted,  that  but  for 
the  sudden  life  darted  into  me  by  the  sight  of 
the  lamp,  I  am  sure  I  should  then  and  there 
have  clenched  my  hands  above  my  head  and 
sunk. 

The  lanthorn  was  flashed  full  upon  my  face 
and  I  was  grasped  by  my  hair.  He  who 
seized  me  spoke,  and  I  believed  it  was  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  men  in  my  watch,  though 
I  did  not  catch  a  syllable  of  his  speech. 
After  which  I  felt  myself  grasped  under  each 
arm  and  lifted  out  of  the  water,  whereupon  I 
no  doubt  fainted,  for  there  is  a  blank  between 
this  and  what  followed,  though  the  interval 
m.ust  have  been  very  short. 

When  I  opened  m.y  eyes,  or  rather  when 
my  senses  returned  to  me,  I  found  myself 
lying  on  my  back,  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  the  moon  shining  weakly  amid  thin 
bodies  of  vapour  which  the  wind  had  set  in 
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motion  and  which  sped  under  her  in  puffs  Hke 
the  smoke  of  gunpowder  after  the  discharge 
of  a  cannon.  I  lay  musing  a  Httle  while, 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  moon  and  some 
dark  stretches  of  sail  hovering  above  me  ; 
but  my  mind  gathering  force,  I  saw  by  the 
cut  of  the  canvas  that  I  was  on  board  a 
strange  ship,  and  then  did  I  observe  three 
men  standing  near  my  feet  watching  me. 
Terror  seized  my  heart.  I  sprang  erect 
with  a  loud  cry  of  fear,  and  rushed  to  the 
rail  to  see  if  the  Saracen  was  near  that  I 
might  hail  her,  but  was  stayed  in  that  by 
being  seized   by   the  arm. 

He  who  clutched  me  exclaimed  in  Dutch, 
"What  would  you  do.'*  If  you  could  swim 
for  a  week  you  would  not  catch  her." 

I  perfectly  understood  him,  but  made  no 
reply,  did  not  even  look  at  him,  staring  about 
the  sea  for  the  Saracen  in  an  anguish  of  mind 
not  to  be  expressed.  Suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  the  smudge  of  her,  and  perceived  she 
was  heading  away  on  her  course;  she  was  out 
on  our  starboard  beam.  I  cast  my  eyes  aloft, 
and  found  the  yards  of  the  ship  I  was  in 
braced  up  to  meet  the  wind  on  the  larboard 
tack,  whence  I  knew  that  every  instant  was 
widening  the  space  between  the  two  vessels. 
On  mastering  this  I  could  have  dashed  my- 
self down  on   the  deck  v/ith  grief.     One  of 
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the  group  observing  me  as  if  I  should  fall, 
extended  his  hand,  but  I  shrunk  back  with 
horror,  and  covered  my  face,  whilst  deep 
hysteric  sobs  burst  from  my  breast,  for  now, 
without  heeding  any  further  appearances,  I 
knew  that  I  was  on  board  the  Phantom  Ship, 
the  Sea  Spectre,  dreaded  of  mariners,  a  fabric 
accurst  by  God,  in  the  presence  of  men  dead 
and  yet  alive,  more  terrible  in  their  super- 
natural existence,  in  their  clothing  of  flesh 
whose  human  mortality  had  been  rendered 
undecaying  by  a  fate  that  shrunk  up  the  soul 
in  one  to  think  of,  than  had  they  been  ghosts 
— essences  through  which  you  might  pass 
your  hand  as  through  a  moonbeam  ! 

I  stood  awhile  as  though  paralysed,  but 
was  presently  rallied  by  the  chill  of  the  night 
wind  striking  through  my  streaming  clothes. 
A  lanthorn  was  near  w^here  the  three  men 
were  grouped,  no  doubt  the  same  that  had 
been  carried  in  the  boat,  but  the  dim  illumi- 
nation would  have  sufficed  for  no  more  than 
to  throw  out  the  proportion  of  things  withini 
its  sphere,  had  it  not  been  helped  by  the  faint 
moonlight  and  a  corpus  sant  that  shone  with 
the  power  of  a  planet  close  against  the  blocks 
of  the  jeers  of  the  mainyard.  'Tv«^as  a 
ghostly  radiance  to  behold  the  men  in,  but  I 
found  nerve  now  to  survey  them. 

There   M^ere   three,   as   I    have  said :  one 
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very  tall,  above  six  feet,  with  a  grey — almost 
white — beard,  that  descended  to  his  waist  ; 
the  second  was  a  broad,  corpulent  man,  of 
the  true  Dutch  build,  without  hair  on  his  face; 
in  the  third  man  I  could  see  nothing  striking, 
if  it  were  not  for  a  ruggedness  of  seafaring 
aspect.  I  could  not  distinguish  their  apparel 
beyond  that  the  stout  man  wore  boots  to  the 
height  of  his  knees,  whereas  the  tall  per- 
sonage was  clad  in  black  hose,  shoes  with 
large  buckles,  and  breeches  terminating  at 
the  knees ;  their  head-dresses  were  alike,  a 
sort  of  cap  of  skin,  with  flaps  for  the  ears. 

"  Do  you  speak  Dutch  ?"  said  the  tallest  of 
the  three,  after  eyeing  me  in  silence  whilst  a 
man  could  have  counted  a  hundred.  He  it 
was  who  had  responded  to  my  hail  from  the 
Saracen,  as  my  ear  immediately  detected — 
now  that  I  had  my  faculties — by  the  deep, 
organ-like  melodiousness  and  tremor  of  his 
voice. 

I  answered  "  Yes." 

"Why  were  your  people  afraid  of  us? 
We  intended  no  harm.  We  desired  but  a 
little  favour — a  small  quantity  of  tobacco, 
of  which  we  are  short." 

This  speech  I  followed,  though  some  of 
the  words,  or  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
were  different  from  what  I  had  been  used 
to  hear   at    Rotterdam.       He   spoke    impe- 
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riously,  with  a  hint  even  of  passion,  and, 
rearing  himself  to  his  full  stature,  clasped 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  stared  at  me  as 
some  Indian  King  might  at  a  slave. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  speaking  brokenly,  for  I  was 
a  slow  hand  at  his  tongue,  and  besides,  the 
chill  of  my  clothes  was  now  become  a  pain, 
"first  let  me  ask  what  ship  is  this,  and  who 
are  you  and  your  men  who  have  rescued  me 
from  death  ?" 

'•  The  name  of  this  ship  is  the  Braave," 
he  answered,  in  his  deep,  solemn  voice. 
"  I,  who  command  the  vessel,  am  known 
as  Cornelius  Vanderdecken  ;  the  three  sea- 
men, to  whom  you  owe  your  life,  are 
Frederick  Houtman,  John  de  Bremen,  and 
this  man,"  indicating  the  rough,  uncouth 
person  who  stood  on  his  left,  "the  mate, 
Herman   Van   Vogelaar." 

I  felt  a  sensation  as  of  ice  pressed  to  my 
chest  when  he  pronounced  his  own  name, 
yet,  recollecting  he  had  called  his  ship  the 
Braave,  I  asked,  though  'twas  wonderful  he 
could  follow  my  utterance — 

"  What  port  do  you  belong  to  ?" 

"  Amsterdam." 

"Where  are  you  from  ?" 

"  Batavia." 

I  said,  "  When  did  you  sail  ?" 

"  On    the    twenty-second    of  July    in    last 
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year!  By  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
it  is  dreary  work  ;  see  how  the  wind  heads  us 
even  yet!"  He  sighed  deeply  and  glanced 
aloft  in  a  manner  that  suggested  grievous 
weariness. 

Last  year!  I  thought,  a  sudden  elation 
expanding  my  soul  and  calming  me  as  an 
opiate  might ;  if  that  be  so  why,  then, 
though  this  ship  had  made  a  prodigiously 
long  voyage  of  it  from  Java  to  these 
parallels,  there  is  nothing  wildly  out  of 
nature  in  such  tardiness.  Last  year!  Had 
I  caught  the  true  siQ:nification  of  the  words 
he  used  ? 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  speaking  in  as  firm  a 
voice  as  the  shivers  which  chased  me  per- 
mitted, "what  might  last  year  be?" 

The  mate,  Van  Vogelaar,  growled  out 
some  exclamation  I  could  not  catch,  the 
captain  made  a  gesture  with  his  hands,  whilst 
their  burly  companion  said  in  thick  Dutch 
accents,  "It  needs  not  salt  water,  but  good 
strong  liquor,  to  take  away  a  Hollander's 
brain." 

"  Last  year!"  exclaimed  Vanderdecken,  un- 
bending his  haughty,  imperious  manner, 
"  why,  mynheer,  what  should  be  last  year  but 
1653?" 


(S7) 
CHAPTER      XIIT. 

WY    ZYN    AL    VERDOMD. 

When  he  said  this  I  felt  like  one  in  whom 
there  is  suddenly  wrought  a  dual  action  of 
the  brain ;  where  from  one  side,  so  to  say, 
there  is  darted  into  the  mind  thoughts  utterly- 
illogical  and  insane,  which  the  other  side 
marvels  at,  and  seeks  to  reject,  though  if 
the  fit  linger  the  whole  intelligence  may  be 
seized. 

I  recollect  of  seeking  for  confirnration  of 
the  words  of  the  man  who  styled  himself 
Vanderdecken,  in  the  ship,  and  of  noticing, 
for  the  first  time,  that  upon  the  planks  of  the 
deck  which  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
co7'pus  sant,  were  the  same  crawling,  elusive 
fires,  as  of  phosphorus,  creeping  and  coming 
and  going  upon  a  dark  wall,  which  I  had 
observed  on  the  vessel's  sides.  Several 
figures  of  men  moved  forward.  Close 
beside  me  was  a  small  gun  of  the  kind 
carried  by  ships  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  termed  a  light  saker,  and  dis- 
charging a  six-pound  ball.  There  were 
three  of  these  on  the  larboard  side,  and,  in 
the  haze  of  the  moonlight  and  the  sheen  of 
the  jelly-like  star  that  shone  with  a  pure, 
pale  gold  over  my  head,  I  could  discern 
upon  the  bulwarks  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
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poop  several  swivels  furnished  with  handles 
for  pointing  them.  I  also  observed  a  short 
flight  of  steps  conducting  to  the  quarter-deck, 
with  two  sets  of  a  like  kind  leading  to  the 
poop,  the  front  of  which  was  furnished  with 
a  door  and  little  window. 

These  matters  I  took  in  with  a  sweep  of 
the  eye,  for  the  light  was  confusing,  a  faint, 
erroneous  ray  glancing  from  imperfect  sur- 
faces and  flinging  half  an  image  ;  and  then 
an  indescribable  fear  possessing  me  again,  I 
looked  in  the  direction  where  I  had  last 
beheld  the  smudge  made  by  the  Saracen, 
and,  not  seeing  her,  cried  out  wildly,  in  my 
broken  Dutch,  "Sirs,  for  the  love  of  God 
follow  my  ship,  and  make  some  signals  that 
she  may  know  I  am  here !" 

"  Skipper,"  exclaimed  the  smooth-faced, 
corpulent  man,  who  proved  to  be  the  boats- 
wain, named  Antony  Jans,  "after  their 
cowardly  inhumanity  in  firing  upon  a  small 
unarmed  boat,  and  putting  in  peril  the  life 
of  our  mate,  Van  Vogelaar,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  her." 

"  Henceforth  this  Englishman  will  know 
that  the  Dutch  are  a  merciful  people,"  said 
Van  Vogelaar,  scornfully.  "  Had  our  nation- 
alities been  reversed,  he  would  have  been 
left  to  drown  as  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
his  comrades." 
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Whilst  this  was  said,  Vanderdecken  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  steadfastly  and  with  great 
sternness,  then  on  a  sudden  relaxing  his 
frown,  he  exclaimed  in  that  wondrous  voice 
of  his,  which  put  a  solemn  music  into  his 
least  utterance:  "Come,  you  shiver  with  the 
cold,  and  have  the  look  of  the  drowned. 
Jans,  send  Prins  to  me;  sir,  please  to  follow." 

He  motioned  in  a  haughty  manner  towards 
the  poop  and  walked  that  way.  One  des- 
perate look  I  cast  round  the  sea,  and  then 
with  a  prayer  to  God  that  this  experience 
might  prove  some  eclipse  of  my  reason  from 
which  my  mind  would  float  out  bright  afresh 
ere  long,  I  followed  the  great  figure  of  the 
captain,  but  with  a  step  so  faltering  from 
weakness  and  grief,  that  he,  perceiving  my 
condition,  took  me  by  the  elbow  and  sup- 
ported me  up  the  ladder  to  the  cabin  under 
the  poop. 

Whether  it  was  this  courtesy  or  owing  to  a 
return  of  my  manhood  —  and  I  trust  the 
reader  will  approve  the  candour  with  which  I 
have  confessed  my  cowardice  —  whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  I  began  now  to  look 
about  me  with  a  growing  curiosity.  The  in 
terior  into  which  Captain  Vanderdecken  con- 
ducted me,  was  of  a  dingy  yellowish  hue, 
such  as  age  might  complexion  delicate  white 
paint  with.     An  oil  lamp  of  a  very  beautiful, 
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elegant  and  rare  pattern,  furnished  with  eight 
panes  of  glass,  variously  and  all  choicely 
coloured  with  figures  of  birds,  flowers  and 
the  like,  though  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
let  the  white  light  of  the  oil-fiame  fall  fair  on 
to  the  table  and  the  deck,  swung  by  a  thin 
chain  from  a  central  beam.  The  cabin  was 
the  width  of  the  ship,  and  on  its  walls  were 
oval  frames,  dusky  as  old  mahogany,  each 
one,  as  I  suspected,  holding  a  painting.  Over 
the  door  by  which  the  cabin  was  entered  was 
a  clock  and  near  it  hung  a  cage  with  a  parrot 
in  it.  Of  ports  I  could  see  no  remains,  and 
supposed  that  by  day  all  the  light  that 
entered  streamed  through  the  windows  on 
either  side  the  door. 

The  deck  was  dark  as  with  age.  At  the 
after  end  there  were  two  state  cabins  bulk- 
headed  off  from  the  living  room,  each  with 
a  door.  The  several  colours  of  the  lamp 
caused  it  to  cast  a  radiance  like  a  rainbow, 
and  therefore  it  was  hard  to  make  sure  of 
objects  amid  such  an  intricacy  of  illumination; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  sides  of  the  cabin  were 
a  sickly  dismal  yellow,  and  the  furniture  in  it 
was  formed  of  a  very  solid  square  table,  with 
legs  marvellously  carved,  and  a  box  beneath 
it,  two  benches  on  either  hand,  and  a  black 
high-backed  chair  —  the  back  of  withered 
velvet,  the  wood  framing   it   cut  into  many 
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devices — at   the   head   or   sternmost   end   of 
it. 

All  these  things  were  matters  to  be  quickly 
noticed.  The  captain,  first  removing  his  cap, 
pointed  to  a  bench,  and  lifting  his  finger,  with 
a  glance  at  the  starboard  cabin,  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Sir,  if  you  speak  be  it  softly,  if  you 
please,"  and  then  directed  his  eyes  towards 
the  entrance  from  the  deck,  standing  erect, 
with  one  hand  on  the  table,  and  manifestly 
waiting  for  the  person  he  had  styled  Prins  to 
arrive.  A  ruby-coloured  lustre  was  upon  his 
face  ;  his  waist  down  was  in  the  white  lamp- 
light. He  had  a  most  noble  port,  I  thought, 
such  an  elevation  of  the  head,  such  disdainful 
and  determined  erectness  of  figure,  as  made 
his  posture  royal.  There  was  not  the  least 
hint  in  his  face  of  the  Dutch  flatness  and 
insipidity  of  expression  one  is  used  to  in  those 
industrious  but  phlegmatic  people.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  the  nostrils  hidden  by  the 
moustachios  which  mingled  with  his  noble 
Druidical  beard.  His  forehead  was  square 
and  heavy,  his  hair  was  scanty,  yet  abundant 
enough  to  conceal  the  skin  of  his  head ;  his 
eyes  were  black,  impassioned,  relentless,  and 
a  ruby  star  now  shone  in  each  which  gave 
them  a  forbidding  and  formidable  expression 
as  they  moved  under  the  shadow  of  his 
shaggy  brows.    He  wore  a  coat  of  stout  cloth 
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confined  by  buttons,  and  a  belt  round  his 
waist.  This,  with  his  small  clothes  which  I 
have  described,  formed  a  very  puzzling 
apparel,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen. 
There  were  no  rents,  nor  darns  nor  patches 
— nothing  to  indicate  that  his  attire  was  of 
great  age.  Yet  there  was  something  in  this 
commanding  person  that  caused  me  to  know, 
by  feelings  deeper  than  awe  or  ev^en  fear,  by 
instincts  indeed  not  explicable,  such  as  must 
have  urged  in  olden  times  the  intelligence  to 
the  recognition  of  those  supernatural  beings 
you  read  of  in  Scripture,  that  he  was  not  as  I 
was,  as  are  other  men  who  bear  their  natural 
parts  in  the  procession  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  tremendous  and  shocking  fears 
of  Captain  Skevington  recurred  to  me,  and 
methought  as  I  gazed  at  the  silent,  majestic 
seaman,  that  the  late  master  of  the  Saracen 
who,  by  his  ending,  had  shown  himself  a 
madman  might,  as  had  other  insane  persons 
in  their  time,  have  struck  in  one  of  his  finer 
frenzies  upon  a  horrible  truth  ;  the  mere 
fear  of  which  caused  me  to  press  my  hands 
to  my  eyes  with  a  renewal  of  mental 
anguish,  and  to  entreat  in  a  swift  prayer 
to  that  Being,  whom  he  who  stood  before 
me  had  defied,  for  power  to  collect  my  mind 
and  for  quick  deliverance  from  this  awful 
situation. 
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Not  a  syllable  fell  from  the  captain  till  the 
arrival  of  Prins,  a  parched-faced,  bearded 
man,  habited  in  a  coarse  woollen  shirt, 
trousers  of  the  stuff  we  call  fearnaught,  and 
an  old  jacket.  He  made  nothing  of  my 
presence  nor  condition,  scarce  glancing  at 
me. 

"Get  this  Englishman  a  change  of  clothes," 
said  the  captain.  "  Take  what  may  be  need- 
ful from  my  cabin.  They  will  hang  loose  on 
him  but  must  serve  till  his  own  are  dry. 
Quick!  you  see  he  shivers." 

All  this  was  expressed  in  Dutch,  but  as  I 
have  before  said,  of  an  antique  character, 
and  therefore  not  quickly  to  be  followed ; 
whence  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  give  exactly 
all  that  was  spoken,  though  the  substance  of 
it  is  accurately  reported. 

The  man  styled  Prins  went  to  the  larboard 
cabin  at  the  end,  whilst  the  captain,  going  to 
the  table,  pulled  from  under  it  a  great 
drawer,  which  I  had  taken  to  be  a  chest, 
from  which  he  lifted  a  silver  goblet  and  a 
strangely-fashioned  stone  bottle. 

"  Drink,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  certain 
arrogant  impetuosity  in  his  way  of  pouring 
out  the  liquor  and  extending   the  goblet. 

'Twas  neat  brandy,  and  the  dose  a  large 
mouthful ;  I  tossed  down  the  whole  of  it,  and 
placed  the  goblet,  that  was  very  heavy  and 
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sweetly  chased,  on  the  table  with  a  bow  of 
thanks. 

"That  will  put  fire  into  your  blood,"  said 
he,  returning  the  cup  and  bottle  to  the 
drawer,  and  then  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  at  me  under  his  contracted  brows, 
with  his  back  to  the  lanthorn  whilst  he  leaned 
against  the  table.  "  Are  you  fresh  from  your 
country  ?" 

I  told  him  that  we  had  sailed  in  April 
from  the  Thames,  and  had  lately  come  out 
of  Table   Bay. 

"  Is  there  peace  between  your  nation  and 
mine  ?"  he  inquired,  speaking  softly,  as 
though  he  feared  to  awaken  some  sleeper, 
though,  let  his  utterance  be  what  it  would, 
'twas  always  melodious  and  rich. 

I  answered,  "  No ;  it  grieves  me  to  say  it, 
but  our  countries  are  still  at  war.  I  will  not 
pretend,  sir,  that  Great  Britain  has  acted 
with  good  faith  towards  the  Batavian  Re- 
public ;  their  High  Mightinesses  resent  the 
infraction  of  treaties  ;  they  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia 
was  devastated ;  they  hope  to  recover  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  likewise  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Indies,  more  particularly  their 
great  Coromandel  factory." 

Mere  courtesy  would  have  taught  me 
to  speak  as  soothingly  as  possible  of  such 
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things,  though,  but  for  the  brandy,  I  doubt 
if  my  teeth  would  not  have  chattered  too 
boisterously  for  the  utterance  of  even  the 
few  words  I  delivered.  In  honest  truth,  I 
felt  an  unspeakable  awe  and  fear  in  address- 
ing this  man,  who  surveyed  me  with  the 
severest,  most  scornful  gaze  imaginable  from 
the  height  of  his  regal  stature. 

"Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  frowning  stare  of  amazement ;  then 
waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  half  of  pity. 
half  of  disdain.  "  You  have  been  perilously 
close  to  death,"  he  continued,  "and  this  idle 
babble  will  settle  into  good  sense  when  you 
have  shifted  and  slept."  He  smiled  con- 
temptuously with  a  half -look  around,  as 
though  he  soug-ht  another  of  his  own 
kind  to  address,  and  said  as  one  thinking 
aloud,  "If  Tromp  and  Evertzens  and  De 
Witt  and  De  Ruyter  have  not  yet  swept 
them  off  the  seas  'tis  only  because  they 
have  not  had  time  to  complete  the  easy 
task  !" 

xAs  he  said  this  the  clock  over  the  door 
struck  two.  The  chimes  had  a  hollow, 
cathedral -like  sound,  as  though  indeed  it 
was  the  clock  of  a  cathedral  striking  in  the 
distance.  Glancing  at  the  direction  whence 
these  notes  issued,  I  was  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  acting  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
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of  mechanism  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  arose 
to  the  top  of  the  clock-case,  that  was  of  some 
species  of  metal — the  dial  plate  of  blue  enamel 
protected  with  horn  instead  of  glass — there 
arose,  I  say,  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  imitated 
to  the  life,  holding  in  one  hand  an  hour-glass 
on  which  he  turned  his  eyeless  sockets  by  a 
movement  of  the  head,  whilst  with  the  other 
hand  he  grasped  a  lance  or  spear  that,  as  I 
afterwards  perceived,  he  flourished  to  every 
stroke  of  the  clock-bell,  as  though  he  pierced 
something  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  figure 
shrank  into  the  inside  of  the  clock  when  the 
chimes  were  over.  As  if  to  complete  the 
bewilderment  under  which  I  laboured,  scarce 
had  the  second  chime  of  the  clock  rung  its 
last  vibration,   when  a  harsh  voice   croaked 

out  in   Dutch — 

"Mv  3BII  al  lDel•^oln^!" 

I   started,  and  cried  out  involuntarily  and 

faintly,  "  My  God  !" 

"It  was  the  parrot  that  spoke,"  said 
Captain  Vanderdecken,  with  a  softening  of 
his  looks,  though  he  did  not  smile.  "  Tis  the 
only  sentence  she  seems  able  to  pronounce. 
It  was  all  she  could  say  when  I  bought 
her." 

"  Have  you  had  her  long,  sir  .^"  I  inquired, 
feeling  as  though  I  lay  a-dreaming. 

"  I    bousfht    her    from     a    Chinaman     of 
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Batavia  two  clays  before  we  sailed  as  a  gift 
for  my  eldest  daughter " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Prins.       "The   clothes   are   ready,    skipper, 
said  he. 

On  this  Vanderdecken,  motioning  me  to 
be  silent — a  piece  of  behaviour  that  was  as 
puzzling  as  all  other  things — conducted  me 
to  the  cabin  from  which  Prins  had  emerged, 
and  viewing  the  clothes  upon  the  bed, 
said,  "  Yes,  they  will  do  ;  wear  them, 
mynheer,  till  yours  have  been  dried.  Leave 
this  door  on  the  hook,  you  will  then  get 
light  enough  for  your  purpose  from  yonder 
lamp." 

The  dress  consisted  of  warm  knitted 
stockings,  breeches  of  an  old  pattern,  and  a 
coat  with  a  great  skirt  embellished  with  metal 
buttons,  several  of  which  were  missing,  and 
the  remains  of  some  gold  lace  upon  the  cuffs. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  clean  linen  shirt,  and 
a  pair  of  South  American  hide  boots,  fawn- 
coloured.  'Twas  like  clothing  myself  for  a 
masquerade  to  dress  in  such  things,  but  for 
all  that  I  was  mighty  pleased  and  grateful  to 
escape  from  my  own  soaked  attire,  which  by 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  cold  pro- 
hibited my  nerves  from  regainmg  their 
customary  tone.  I  went  to  work  nimbly, 
observing  that  Captain  Vanderdecken  waited 

H 
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for  me,  and  was  soon  shifted,  but  not  before 
1  had  viewed  the  cabin,  which  I  found  to  be 
spacious    enough.      The    bed    was    curious, 
being  what  we  term  a  four-poster,  the  upper 
ends    of  the   posts    cleated    to    the    ceiHng, 
whilst  the  lower  legs  were  in  the  form  of  dol- 
phins, and  had  one  time  been  gilt  with  gold. 
There  were  curtains  to  it  of  faded  green  silk 
— as  I  judged — ragged  in  places.    There  were 
lockers,  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  a  fore- 
staff,   or  cross-staff  as  it  was  often   called,  a 
rude  ancient  instrument  used  for  measuring 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  before  the  introduction 
of  Hadley's  quadrant,  and  formed  of  a  wooden 
staff,  having  a  scale  of  degrees  and  parts  of 
degrees    marked    upon    it,    and    cross-pieces 
which  could  be  moved  along  it.      By  it  stood 
a  sand -glass  for  turning  to  tell  the  time  by. 
Against    the    bulkhead    that    separated    this 
from  the  adjoining  cabin  were  hung  two  ox- 
eyed  mirrors,   the  frames  whereof  had  been 
gilt,  also  four  small  paintings  in  oak-coloured 
borders  richly  beaded.      I  could  see  that  they 
were    portraits    of    females,    dim,    the    hues 
being    faded.       The    ceiling    of    this    cabin 
showed    traces    of    having    been,    once    on 
a  time,   very    handsomely    painted   with   the 
hand. 

Other    things    I    noticed    were    a   copper 
speaking-trumpet  and  an  ancient  perspective 
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glass — such  as  poets  of  Vanderdecken's  time 
would  style  an  optic  tube  —  very  weighty, 
and  formed  of  two  tubes.  This  thine  stood 
on  brackets,  under  which  hung  a  watch,  of  as 
true  a  sphere  as  an  orange,  and  of  the  size  of 
one. 

Indeed,  look  where  you  would,  you  could 
not  fail  to  guess  how  stout  and  noble  a 
ship  this  Braave,  as  her  captain  named  her, 
must  have  been  in  those  distant  years  which 
witnessed  her  birth. 

My  costume  made  me  feel  ridiculous 
enough,  for,  whereas  the  boots  might  have 
belonged  to  a  period  when  Shelvocke  and 
Clipperton  were  plundering  the  Spaniards  ir 
the  south  seas,  the  coat  was  of  a  fashion  of 
about  thirty  years  past,  whilst  the  breeches 
were  such  as  merchant  captains  and  mates 
wore  when  I  was  first  going  to  sea.  How- 
ever, being  changed  and  dry,  I  stepped  forth, 
bearing  my  wet  clothes  with  me,  but  they 
were  immediately  taken  from  me  by  Prins, 
who  had  been  standing  near  the  door  un- 
perceived  by  me.  On  my  appearing,  Captain 
Vanderdecken  rose  from  the  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  but  seemed  to  find 
nothing  in  my  dress  to  amuse  him.  The 
vari-coloured  light  was  extremely  confusing, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  pains  that  I 
could  discern  the  expression  of  his  face,  but, 
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SO  far  as  I  made  out,  it  v/as  one  of  extreme 
melancholy,  touched  with  lights  and  shades 
by  his  moods,  which  yet  left  the  prevailing 
character  unchanged, 

"  Will  you  go  to  rest  ?"  said  he, 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  desire, 
said  I.    "Your  kindness  is  great  and  I  thank 
you  for  it," 

"Ay,  he  replied,  "spite  of  the  war  I'd 
liefer  serve  an  Englishman  than  one  of  any 
other  country.  The  old  and  the  young 
Commonwealths  should  be  friends.  On 
either  hand  there  are  mighty  hearts,  you  in 
your  Blakes,  your  Ayscues,  your  Monks ; 
we  in  our  Van  Tromp,  whom  the  King  of 
Denmark,  to  my  great  joy  before  I  sailed, 
honourably  justified  to  the  people  of  Holland, 
and  in  Van  Galen,  Ruyter,  with  other  skilled 
and  lion-hearted  men,  whom  I  shall  glory  in 
greeting  on  my  return," 

He  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  sud- 
denly cried,  with  a  passionate  sparkle  in  his 
eyes,  "  But  twas  cowardly  in  your  captain  to 
order  his  men  to  fire  upon  our  boat.  What 
did  we  seek  ?  Such  tobacco  as  you  could 
have  spared,  which  we  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase. By  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  'twas  a 
deed  unworthy  of  Englishmen." 

I  did  not  dare  explain  the  true  cause,  and 
said,  gently,  "  Sir,  our  captain  lay  dead  in  his 
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cabin.  The  men,  missing  the  chief,  fell  into  a 
panic  at  the  sight  of  this  ship,  for  she  showed 
large  in  the  dusk,  and  we  feared  you  meant 
to  lay  us  aboard." 

"  Enough  !"  he  exclaimed,  imperiously. 
"  Follow  me  to  your  cabin." 

He  led  the  way  on  to  the  deck  and  we 
descended  the  quarter-deck  ladder. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

MY    FIRST    NIGHT    IN    THE    DEATH    SHIP. 

I  HAD  been  in  too  great  a  confusion  of  mind 
to  heed  the  movements  of  the  ship  whilst  I 
was  under  cover,  but  on  emerging  I  now 
noticed  that  it  had  come  on  to  blow  very 
fresh.  The  vessel  under  larboard  tacks — I 
could  not  see  what  canvas  she  carried — lay 
along  very  much,  being  light  and  tall,  and 
rolled  with  peculiar  clumsiness  in  the  hollows. 
I  caught  sight  of  the  water  over  the  weather- 
rail,  and  judged  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman 
that  what  progress  she  was  making  was 
wholly  leeway  ;  so  that  we  were  being  blown 
dead  to  the  eastward,  without  probably 
"reaching,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  so  much  as 
half-a-knot  an  hour.  The  moon  was  now 
deep  in  the  west  and  showing  a  very  wan 
and  stormy  disk.  North-west,  where  the  land 
lay,  the  sea  looked  to  rise  into  a  fluid  black- 
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ness  of  thunder-clouds,  wherefrom  even  as  I 
glanced  that  way  there  fell  a  red  gash  of 
lightning.  There  was  a  heavy  sound  of 
seethino-  and  bombardinsf  billows  all  about 
us,  and  the  whole  picture  had  a  wildness 
past  language,  what  with  the  scarlet  glare 
of  the  northern  levin-brands  and  the  ghastly 
tempestuous  paleness  of  the  westering  moon 
and  a  dingy  faintness  owing  its  existence  to 
I  know  not  what,  if  it  were  not  the  light  of 
the  foaming  multitudinous  surge  reflected 
upon  the  sooty  bosoms  of  the  lowering 
clouds  over  our  stern. 

Captain  Vanderdecken  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  round  upon  this  warring  scene,  and 
flung  up  his  arms  towards  the  moon  with  a 
passionate  savage  gesture,  and  then  strode 
to  a  narrow  hatch  betwixt  the  limits  of 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  mainmast,  down 
which  he  went,  first  turning  to  see  if  I 
followed.  I  now  found  myself  in  a  kind 
of  'tween-decks,  with  two  cabins  on  either 
hand.  In  the  doorway  of  the  fore  one,  on 
the  starboard  side,  stood  the  man  Prins, 
holding  a    small  lanthorn. 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Vanderdecken,  pointing 
to  the  cabm,  "  must  serve  you  for  a  sleeping 
room  ;  it  has  not  the  comfort  of  an  inn,  but 
'tis  easy  to  see  you  are  a  sailor,  and,  there- 
fore, one  to  whom  a  plank  will  often  be  a 
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soft  couch.      111  any  case,  here  Is  accommo- 
dation warmer  than  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

With  a  cold  and  condescending  salute  he 
withdrew.  Prins  hung  the  lanthorn  on  to  a 
rail  beside  the  door,  and  said  he  would  return 
for  it  shortly.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  man  some 
questions  about  the  ship  and  her  commander, 
but  there  was  something  about  him  so  scaring 
and  odd  that  i  could  not  summon  up  heart  to 
address  him.  He  appeared  as  one  in  whom 
all  qualities  of  the  soul  are  dead,  acting,  in 
sooth,  like  a  sleep-walker,  giving  me  not 
the  least  heed  whatever,  and  going  about 
his  business  as  mechanically  as  the  skeleton 
in  the  cabin  clock  rose  and  darted  his  lance 
to  the  chimes  of  the  bell,    - 

The  compartment  in  which  I  was  to  sleep 
was  empty  of  all  furniture  saving  a  locker 
that  served  as  a  seat  as  well  as  a  box,  and 
a  wooden  sleeping-place,  formed  of  planks, 
secured  to  the  side,  in  which,  in  lieu  of  a 
mattress,  were  a  couple  of  stout  blankets, 
tolerably  new,  and  a  sailor's  bag.  filled  with 
straw,  for  a  pillow.  I  was  wearied  to  the 
bone,  yet  not  sleepy,  and  lay  me  down  in  my 
strange  clothes  without  so  much  as  removing 
my  boots,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Prins  arrived 
and  took  away  the  light,  and  there  I  was  in 
pitch  darkness. 

And  yet  I  should  not  say  this,  for,  though 
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to  be  sure  no  sensible  reflection  penetrated 
the  blackness,  yet  when  the  lamp  was  re- 
moved and  my  eyes  had  lost  the  glare  of  it,  I 
beheld  certam  faint  crawlings  and  swarmings 
of  phosphoric  light  upon  the  beams  and 
bulkheads,  such  as  were  noticeable  upon  the 
outside  of  the  ship,  only  not  so  strong.  I 
likewise  observed  a  cold  and  ancient  smell, 
such  as  I  recollect  once  catching  the  breath 
of  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  that  had  been  built  in 
1702  and  which  people  in  the  year  1791  or 
thereabouts  viewed  as  a  curiosity.  Otherwise 
there  was  nothing  else  remarkable.  What- 
ever this  vessel  might  be,  her  motion  on  the 
seas  v/as  as  natural  as  that  of  the  Saracen, 
only  that  her  wallowing  was  more  ponderous 
and  ungainly.  Yet,  merciful  Heaven !  how 
did  every  bulkhead  groan,  how  did  every 
timber  complain,  how  did  every  treenail  cry 
aloud !  The  noise  of  the  labouring  was  truly 
appalling  ;  the  creaking,  straining,  jarring,  as 
though  the  whole  fabric  were  being  dashed 
to  pieces.  I  had  not  immediately  noticed 
this  when  I  followed  Captain  Vanderdecken 
below,  but  it  grew  upon  my  ears  as  I  lay  in 
the  blackness.  Yet  they  were  natural  sounds, 
and  as  such  they  afforded  a  sort  of  relief  to 
my  strained  brain  and  nervous,  yea,  and 
affrighted  imagination.  The  stillness  of  a 
dead  calm  would  have  maddened  me.  I  trulv 
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believe.  Phantasms  and  other  horrors  of  my 
fancy,  rendered  delirious  by  the  situation  into 
which  I  had  been  plunged,  would  have  played 
their  parts  upon  that  stage  of  blackness, 
hideous  with  the  vault-like  stirring  of  the 
glow  of  rotted  timber,  to  the  destruction  of 
my  intellect,  but  for  the  homely  thunder  of 
the  sea  without  and  the  crazy  echoes  within. 

CHAPTER     XV. 

I    INSPECT    THE    FLYING    DUTCHMAN. 

I  HAD  scarcely  fully  woke  up,  when  the  man 
Prins  opened  the  cabin  door  and  peered  in, 
and  perceivmg  me  to  be  awake,  he  entered 
bearing  a  metal  pitcher  of  water,  an  earthen- 
ware dish,  and  a  rough  cloth  for  drying  the 
skin.  He  put  down  the  dish  so  that  it  could 
not  slide,  for  the  ship  was  rolling  very  heavily, 
and  then  poured  water  into  it,  and  said,  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  with  the 
pitcher,  "  The  skipper  is  on  the  poop." 

I  answered  by  asking  him  for  my  clothes. 
He  shook  his  bearded,  parchment-coloured 
face,  and  said  .  "They  are  still  sodden,"  and 
immediately  went  out. 

I  might  have  guessed  they  could  not  be 
dry,  but  I  presented  so  hideous  a  figure  in 
the  apparel  that  had  been  lent  to  me  that 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  resume  my  own 
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coat  and  breeches,  wet  or  no  wet ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  rose  and  plunged  my 
face  in  the  cold  water,  used  my  fingers  for  a 
comb,  which  sufficed,  since  I  commonly  wore 
my  hair  rough,  having  much  of  it  and  hating 
a  tye,  and  putting  on  my  hat  that  had  held  to 
my  head  in  the  water,  and  that  had  not  been 
taken  from  me  to  dry,  I  stepped  out  of  the 
cabin,  climbed  the  steps  that  led  through  the 
hatch,  and  gained  what  was  in  former  times 
termed  the  upper  deck  ;  for  let  me  make  you 
understand  me  by  explaining  that,  beginning 
right  aft,  first  there  was  a  poop-deck  eleva- 
ted above  the  quarter-deck,  which  in  its  turn 
was  raised  above  the  upper-deck,  along  which 
you  walked  till  you  arrived  at  the  forecastle 
that  went  flush  or  level  to  the  bows  and  was 
fortified  by  tall,  stout  bulwarks,  with  ports  for 
fore-chasers. 

For  some  considerable  while  I  .stood  near 
the  hatch  gazing  about  me,  as  this  was  my 
first  view  of  the  ship  by  daylight.  Right 
opposite  soared  the  mainmast,  an  immensely 
thick  "made"  spar,  weightier  than  we  should 
now  think  of  using  for  a  craft  twice  this 
vessel's  size ;  the  top  was  a  large  circular 
platform,  protected  by  a  fence-work  half  as 
tall  as  a  man,  looped  for  the  projection  of 
pieces  such  as  culverins,  matchlocks  and  the 
like.      Under  the    top   hung  the    mainyard, 
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the  sail  was  reefed  and  the  yard  had  been 
lowered,  and  it  lay  at  an  angle  that  made  me 
understand  that  but  little  was  to  be  done  with 
this  ship  on  a  bowline.  The  shrouds,  which 
were  very  stout,  though  scarce  one  ot  them 
was  of  the  thickness  of  another,  came  down 
over  the  side  to  the  channels  there,  and  the 
ratlines  were  all  in  their  places,  only  that 
here  again  there  was  great  inequality  in  the 
various  sizes  of  the  stuff  used.  There  were 
iron  hoops  round  the  masts,  all  of  them  rusty, 
cankered,  and  some  of  them  nearly  eaten  up. 
I  looked  at  the  coaming  of  the  hatch,  and 
observing  a  splinter,  put  my  hand  to  it  and 
found  the  wood  so  rotten  that  methought  it 
would  powder,  and  I  turned  the  piece  about 
betwixt  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  but  the 
miraculous  qualities  of  the  accursed  fabric 
were  in  it  and  iron  could  not  have  been  more 
stubborn  to  my  pinching.  The  guns,  which 
I  had  on  the  previous  night  recognised  as  an 
ancient  kind  of  ordnance  called  sakers,  were 
as  rusty  and  eaten  into  as  the  mast-hoops. 

I  ascended  the  quarter-deck,  and,  per- 
ceiving Vanderdecken  standing  on  the  poop, 
went  up  to  him,  touching  my  hat  as  a  sailor's 
salute  ;  but  the  coat  I  was  rigged  out  in  was 
so  outrageously  clumsy  and  ample,  that  the 
wind,  which  blew  very  hard  indeed,  filling 
and  distending  the  skirts  of  it,  was  within  an 
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ace  of  upsetting  me,  but,  happily,  a  lurch  of 
the  ship  swept  me  towards  a  mizzen  back- 
stay, to  which  I  contrived  to  cling  until  I 
had  recovered  my  breath  and  the  surprise  I 
was  under.  There  was  a  small  house  in  the 
middle  of  this  poop,  about  ten  feet  from 
where  the  head  of  the  tiller  would  come 
when  amidships,  possibly  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  captain  and  officers  for 
making  their  calculations  when  in  narrow 
waters,  and  for  the  storing  of  their  marme 
instruments,  flags  and  the  like.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Captain  Vanderdecken  beckoned 
me  to  it,  and  under  the  lee  of  it  the 
shelter  was  such  as  to  enable  us  to  easily 
converse. 

I  looked  at  him  as  closely  as  I  durst.  His 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  piercing  and  pas- 
sionate, with  the  cruel  brilliance  in  them  such 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  insane  ;  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  hidden  in  hair,  but  the 
skin  of  as  much  of  it  as  was  visible,  for  his 
cap  was  dragged  low  down  upon  his  brows, 
was  pale,  of  a  haggard  sallowness,  expressed 
best  in  paintings  of  the  dead  where  time  has 
produced  the  original  whiteness  of  the  pig- 
ment. It  was  impossible  that  I  should  have 
observed  this  in  him  in  the  mani-coloured 
lamplight  of  the  preceding  night.  Yet  did 
not  his  graveyard  complexion  detract  from 
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the  majesty  and  imperiousness  of  his  mien 
and  port.  I  could  readily  conceive  that  the 
defiance  of  his  heart  would  be  hell-like  in 
obstinacy,  and  that  here  was  a  man  whose 
pride  and  passions  would  qualify  him  for  a 
foremost  place  among  the  most  daring  of 
those  fallen  spirits  of  whom  our  glorious  poet 
has  written. 

He  was  habited  as  when  I  first  saw  him. 
We  stood  together  against  this  deck-house, 
and  whilst  he  remained  silent  for  some 
moments,  meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  me,  my  gaze  went  from  him  to  the  ship 
and  the  sea  around  us.  It  was  a  thick, 
leaden,  angry  morning ;  such  weather  as  we 
had  had  a  dose  of  in  that  storm  I  wrote  about, 
and  of  which  forerunners  might  have  been 
found  on  the  preceding  night  in  the  lightning 
in  the  north-west  and  in  the  halo  that  girdled 
the  moon. 

But  it  was  the  sight  of  the  ancient  ship 
that  rendered  the  warring  ocean  so  strange  a 
scene  that,  had  I  never  before  witnessed  a 
storm  at  sea,  I  could  not  have  wondered 
more  at  what  I  saw.  She  was  lying  to  under 
her  reefed  fore  and  mainsail,  surging  dead 
to  leeward  on  every  scend  of  the  billows,  and 
travelling  the  faster  for  the  great  height  of 
side  she  showed.  From  time  to  time  a  sea 
would  strike  her  with  a  severe  shock  upon 
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the  bow  or  the  waist,  and  often  curl  over  in 
a  mighty  hissing  and  seething,  though  the 
wet  quickly  poured  away  overboard  through 
the  ports.  Through  the  skeleton-iron  frame 
of  what  had  once  been  a  great  poop  lanthorn, 
the  blast  yelled  like  an  imprisoned  maniac, 
and  shook  the  metal  with  a  sound  as  of 
clanking  chains. 

The  captain,  having  inspected  me  narrowly, 
asked  me  how  I  had  slept.  I  answered 
"Well,"  for  I  was  now  resolved  to  present  a 
composed  front  to  this  man  and  his  mates,  be 
they  and  their  ship  what  they  would.  I  had 
given  my  nerves  play  and  it  was  about  time 
I  recollected  I  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
sailor. 

"  All  vessels  but  mine,"  said  he,  in  his 
thrilling,  organ-like  voice,  glancing  about 
him  with  a  scowl,  "catch  the  luck  of  the 
wind.  Had  the  weather  lingered  as  it  was 
for  another  three  days,  we  should  have 
had  Agulhas  on  the  beam  and  the  ship's 
head  north-west.  'Tis  bitter  hard,  these 
encounters  of  storms,  when  a  few  hours  of 
fair  wind  would  blow  us  round  the  Cape." 

He  clenched  his  hands  fiercely,  and  shot  a 
liery  glance  at  the  windward  horizon. 

Just  then  the  man  styled  Herman  Van 
Vogelaar,  the  mate,  arrived,  and  without 
taking   the   least  notice  of  me,   said   some- 
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thing  to  the  captain,  but  what,  I  did  not 
catch  ;  it  doubtless  referred  to  some  job  he 
had  been  sent  forward  to  see  to.  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  rugged,  weather-beaten 
look  of  this  man  ;  his  face  in  the  daylight 
discovered  a  mere  surface  of  knobs,  and 
warts,  and  wrinkles,  with  a  nose  the  shape 
of  one  end  of  a  plantain  that  has  been  cut 
in  two,  and  little,  misty  eyes,  deep  in  their 
holes,  and  surrounded  by  yellow  lashes  ;  his 
dress  was  that  of  a  sailor  of  my  own  time. 
But  what  affected  and  impressed  me  even 
more  than  did  the  utter  indifference  mani- 
fested towards  my  presence  by  him  and  by 
the  helmsman — as  though,  indeed,  I  was  as 
invisible  as  the  wind — was  the  pallor  under- 
lying the  lineaments  of  this  mate.  Had  I 
been  asked  what  would  be  the  complexion  of 
men  dug  up  from  their  graves  after  lying- 
there,  I  should  have  pointed  to  the  counten- 
ances of  Vanderdecken  and  Van  Voofelaar — 
yes,  and  to  Prins  and  the  seaman  who 
steered.  It  was,  in  truth,  as  though  Captain 
vSkevington  had  hit  the  frightful  reality  in  his 
dark  and  dreadful  ideas  touching  the  crew 
of  this  ship  being  men  who  presented  the 
aspect  they  would  have  oftered  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  and  who,  wearing  that  death- 
bed appearance,  were  doomed  to  complete 
the  sentence  passed   upon  them — no  longer 
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"pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  an  hour,"  as  the 
poet  Young  terms  us  mortals,  but  wretches, 
rendered  supernatural  by  the  impiety  of  that 
fierce  but  noble  figure,  whose  falcon-flashing 
eye  looked  curses  at  the  gale  whilst  I 
watched   him. 

The  mate  left  us  and  went  to  the  helmsman, 
by  whose  side  he  stood  as  if  conning  the  ship. 
The  captain  showed  no  heed  of  my  presence 
for  a  minute  or  two  ;  when,  glancing  at  me, 
he  said,  "'Tis  fortunate  you  speak  Dutch, 
though  your  pronunciation  has  a  strange 
sound.  For  my  part,  I  just  know  enough 
of  your  tongue  to  hail  a  ship  and  to  say,  '  I 
will  send  a  boat.'  Where  did  you  learn  my 
language  ?" 

"  I  picked  it  up  during  several  voyages  I 
made  to  Rotterdam,"  I  replied. 

"  Do  you  know  Amsterdam  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  mused  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  They 
will  think  me  lost  or  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the 
enemy.  Add  the  long  and  tedious  passage 
out  to  the  months  which  have  passed  since 
last  July!"  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  When  did  you  sail  from  Amsterdam,  sir?" 
I  inquired,  for  I  was  as  particular  as  he  to  say 
"  mynheer." 

"  On  the  First  of  November,"  he  answered. 

''  In  what  year.'^"  said  I. 
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He  cried  out,  fiercely,  "  Are  your  senses 
still  overboard  that  you  repeat  that  question  ? 
Certainly  last  year — when  else  ?" 
I  looked  down  upon  the  deck. 
"  I  have  reason  to  remember  my  passage 
through    the    narrow    seas,"    continued    he, 
speaking  in  a  softened  voice,  as  though  his 
sense  of  courtesy  upbraided  him.     "  I  sighted 
the  squadron  of  your  Admiral  Ayscue  and  a 
frigate  hauled  out  in  chase  of  me,    but  the 
Braave  was  too  fleet  for  her,   and  at   dusk 
we  had  sunk  the  Englishman  to    his   lower 
yards!" 

As  he  said  this  I  felt  yet  again  the  chill  of 
a  dread  I  had  hoped  to  vanquish  strike  upon 
my  senses  like  the  air  of  a  vault  upon  the 
face.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could  now 
miss  seeing  how  it  was.  If  this  man,  together 
with  his  crew,  were  not  endevilled,  as  Captain 
Skevington  had  surmised,  yet  it  was  certain 
that  life  was  terminated  in  him  with  the  Curse 
his  wickedness  had  called  down  upon  his  ship 
and  her  wretched  crew.  Existence  had  come 
to  a  stand  in  his  brain  ;  with  him  it  was  for 
ever  the  year  of  our  Lord  1653  ;  time  had 
been  drowned  in  the  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ment that  had  come  upon  him ! 

I  lifted  my  startled  eyes  to  Vanderdecken's 
face  and  convulsively  clasped  my  hands, 
whilst   I    thought  of  the   mighty   chapter   of 
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history  which  had  been  written  since  his  day, 
and  of  the  ashes  of  events  prodigious  in  their 
time,  and  in  memory  still,  which  covered — 
as  do  the  lava  and  scoriae  the  rocks  of  some 
volcanic-created  island — the  years  from  the 
hour  of  his  doom  down  to  the  moment  of  our 
meeting.  The  peace  of  1654 — the  later  war 
of  1665 — Ruyter  at  Sheerness  and  Chatham 
and  in  the  Hope — a  stadtholder  of  Vander- 
decken's  country  becoming  a  King  of  England 
— the  peace  of  Ryswick — Malplaquet — the 
seml-Gallican  founding  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public —  with  how  much  more  that  my 
memory  did  not  carry  ?  All  as  non-existent 
to  this  man  at  my  side  as  to  any  human 
creature  who  had  died  at  the  hour  when  the 
Death  Ship  sailed  on  her  last  passage  home 
from  the  island  of  Java ! 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

VANDERDECKEN    SHOWS    ME    HIS    PRESENT 
FOR    LITTLE    MARGARETHA. 

At  this  moment  Prins  stepped  on  to  the 
poop,  and  informed  the  captain  that  break- 
fast was  ready. 

"  Sir,"  said  Vanderdecken  to  me,  with  a 
courtesy  that  I  guessed  to  be  as  capricious 
as  his  passion,  "  you  will  have  feared  I  meant 
to  starve  you." 
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"  No,  mynheer,"  I  replied. 

"  You  will  find  our  fare  poor,"  he  con- 
tinued.     "Be  pleased  to  follow  me." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "forgive  me  if  I  detain  you 
for  an  instant.  I  am  too  sensible  of  your 
kindness  not  to  desire  that  you  will  enable 
me  to  merit  it  by  serving  you  in  the  navi- 
gation of  this  ship  in  any  capacity  you  choose 
to  name,  until  we  meet  with  a  vessel  that 
shall  rid  you  of  my  presence." 

"  You  appear  to  have  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  us  Dutch,"  said  he,  still  speaking  with 
courtesy  ;  "be  pleased  to  know  that  a 
Hollander  is  never  happier  than  in  relieving 
distress.  But  come,  sir,  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin  will  be  grateful  to  you  after  this  stormy 
deck." 

I  said  no  more,  and  gathering  the  flapping- 
skirts  of  the  coat  on  me  to  my  side,  that 
the  gale  might  not  sv/eep  me  off  my  legs,  I 
followed  him  into  the  cabin  under  the  poop, 
marvelling,  as  I  went,  at  the  miracle  wrought 
on  behalf  of  this  ship,  that  her  hold  should 
still  yield  provisions  and  water  for  her  crew 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  use. 

Now  you  will  have  deemed  by  this  time 
that  I  had  supped  full  enough  of  surprises. 
But  conceive  of  my  astonishment  on  entering 
the  cabin,  that  was  less  darksome  than  I 
should  have  conceived  it,  on  seeing  a  girl  of 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  seated 
at  the  table  on  the  right  hand  of  the  captain's 
chair ! 

I  came  to  a  stand,  struck  motionless  with 
astonishment ;  whilst  she,  uttering  an  exclam- 
ation of  surprise,  hastily  rose  and  stood  star- 
ing at  me,  leaning  with  her  right  hand  on  the 
table  to  steady  herself.  It  was  as  certain  that 
she  had  been  as  ignorant  of  my  presence  on 
board  as  I,  to  this  instant,  of  her  existence. 
The  thought  that  instantly  flashed  upon  me 
was  that  she  was  Vanderdecken's  daughter, 
that  the  Curse  that  had  fallen  on  the  ship 
included  her,  as  it  had  all  others  of  the  vessel's 
miserable  company  of  men,  and  that  in  con- 
sonance with  Captain  Skevington's  mad  but 
astonishing  theory,  touching  the  people  of  this 
Death  Ship,  she  discovered  the  appearance 
she  would  have  presented  at  the  hour  of  her 
death,  though  vitalised  in  that  aspect  by  the 
sentence  that  kept  the  Braave  afloat  and  her 
people  quick  and  sentient.  I  was  the  more 
willing  to  suppose  this  by  her  apparel,  which 
was  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  in  old  Dutch 
paintings  at  Rotterdam,  for  it  consisted  of  a 
black  velvet  jacket,  very  beautifully  fitting 
her  figure,  trimmed  with  fur  and  enriched 
with  many  small  golden  buttons ;  a  green 
silk  gown,  plain  and  very  full,  as  though 
made  for   a   bigger   woman.     There   was   a 
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rope  of  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  I  spied 
a  diamond  of  great  splendour  blazing  on  the 
forefinger  of  the  hand  on  which  she  leaned. 
She  wore  small  red  shoes  and  her  hair  was 
undressed. 

All  this  I  saw  and  more  yet,  for  whilst  I 
stood  looking  at  her  the  mate  of  the  ship, 
Van  Vogelaar,  arrived,  and  both  he  and  the 
captain,  and  the  man  Prins,  turning  their 
faces  towards  me,  the  warmth,  the  life  of 
her  skin,  the  living  reality  of  her  surprise, 
the  redness  of  her  lips,  the  diamond  glance 
of  her  eyes,  were  so  defined  by  the  paleness, 
the  deathly  hue,  of  the  flesh  of  the  men's 
skin,  that  the  fear  that  she  was  of  this 
doomed  company  fell  from  me,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  face  to  face  with  one  that  was 
mortal  like  myself. 

The  captain  pointed  to  the  bench  on  his 
left  hand.  I  approached  the  table,  giving 
the  grirl  a  low  bow  before  sittino-.  She 
curtsied  and  resumed  her  seat,  but  all  the 
while  looking  at  me  with  an  astonishment  that 
greatly  heightened  her  beauty  ;  nor  could  I 
fail  to  see  by  the  slight,  but  visible  changes 
in  the  expression  of  her  mouth,  that  my 
presence  was  putting  a  pleasure  in  her  that 
grew  as  perception  of  my  actuality  sharpened 
in  her  mind. 

A  coarse,  but  clean  cloth,  that  was  a  kind 
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of  duck  or  drill,  covered  the  table,  and  upon 
it  were  a  couple  of  dishes  of  cold  meat,  a 
dish  of  dried  fish,  another  of  dried  plantains, 
a  jar  of  marmalade,  and  a  plate  of  a  singular 
sort  of  cakes — yellow  and  heavy — resembling 
the  crumb  of  newly-baked  bread.  These 
things  were  kept  in  their  places  by  a  rude 
framework  of  wood  set  upon  the  table  and 
lashed  to  it  underneath.  Before  each  person 
there  stood  a  silver  cup — one  of  one  design 
and  size,  another  of  another  ;  also  an  earthen 
plate,  of  a  grey  colour,  of  Chinese  baking,  and 
of  the  kind  exported  years  since  in  great 
quantities  from  Batavia;  and  a  knife  and  fork 
of  a  pattern  I  had  never  before  seen.  On  our 
seating  ourselves,  Prins  went  round  the  table 
with  two  jars — one  holding  a  spirit,  which  I 
afterwards  found  was  a  kind  of  gin,  and  the 
other  cold  water,  with  which  he  manufactured 
a  bumper  for  us  three  men,  but  the  girl  drank 
the  water  plain. 

Not  a  word  v/as  said  whilst  Prins  was  at 
this  work.  As  he  was  filling  my  cup,  the 
clock  over  the  door  struck  eight,  the  skeleton 
appearing  and  flourishing  his  lance  as  before, 
and  scarce  was  this  ended  when  the  parrot 
croaked  out,  "Ms  3i'n  al  Wei-J)oniO!"  I  had 
forgotten  this  bird,  and  the  harsh  utterance 
and  dreadful  words  coming  upon  me  unawares 
so  starded  me  that  I  half-sprang  to  my  feet. 
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The  girl  looked  down  on  the  table  with  a 
sad  face,  whilst  Vanderdecken  said,  "'Tis  the 
clock  that  excites  that  fowl ;  we  shall  have  to 
hang  her  out  of  hearing  of  it." 

He  never  offered  to  make  me  known  to 
the  fair  creature  opposite,  but  that  did  not 
signify,  for,  after  stealing  several  peeps  at 
me,  she  asked  in  Dutch,  but  v/ith  the  artless 
manner  of  a  child,  and  in  a  sweet  voice,  if  I 
was  a  Hollander. 

I  answered,  "  No,  I  am  an  Englishman, 
madam,"  feeling  the  blood  warm  in  my  face 
through  the  mere  speaking  with  so  delicate  a 
beauty. 

*'  I,  too,  am  English !"  she  cried.  In  our 
own  tongue. 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  transported  out  of 
myself  by  hearing  this,  and  by  perceiving 
how  warm,  real  and  living  she  was.  '•'  But, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven !  how  Is  it  that  you 
are  alone  upon  this  strange  ship,  amid  these 
mysterious  men  ?"  for  that  question  I  could 
no  more  forbear  asking  right  out  than  I  could 
conceal  the  admiration  in  my  eyes,  whilst  I 
felt  no  diffidence  In  talking,  as  I  made  no 
doubt  the  English  language  was  unintelligible 
to  the  others. 

She  swiftly  glanced  at  me,  but  did  not 
answer.  I  took  this  as  a  hint,  and  was  silent. 
And  yet  it  did  not  seem  that  Vanderdecken 
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or  Van  Vogelaar  heeded  us.  They  appeared 
as  men  sunk  in  deep  abstraction,  even 
whilst  they  ate  and  drank.  Some  meat  was 
put  before  me  ;  Prins  offered  me  a  cake,  and, 
being  hard  set,  I  fell  to.  I  found  the  meat 
salt,  but  sweet  and  tender  enough,  and 
turning  to  the  mate  asked  him  what  it  was. 

"Antelope,"  he  repHed,  "  yonder,"  pointing 
to  the  other  dish,  "is  buffalo." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Vanderdecken,  with  a 
wonderful  stateliness  in  his  manner,  "be 
pleased  to  despise  ceremony  here.  Such  as 
our  fare  is,  you  are  welcome.  Take  as  you 
may  require,  and  Prins  will  fill  your  cup  as 
often  as  you  need." 

I  bowed  and  thanked  him. 

"The  wind  blows  hard,  Imogene,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  girl.  "  It  storms  directly 
along  the  path  we  would  take.  It  is  miser- 
able," he  continued,  turning  to  me,  "  that 
a  change  of  weather  should  come  upon  us 
just  about  those  parts  where  the  breeze 
freshened  into  this  gale  last  night.  But  we'll 
force  her  to  windward  yet — hey,  Herman  ? — 

though— though "  he  looked  at  the  lady 

he  had  named  Imogene  and  halted  abruptly 
in  his  speech,  but  I  noticed  he  could  not 
quickly  clear  his  face  of  the  passionate  mad 
look  that  darkened  it,  though  it  did  not 
qualify  the  paleness  of  the  skin,  but  was  like 
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the  shadow  of  a  heavy  storm-cloud  passing 
over  the  upward-gazing  features  of  a  dead 
man. 

The  countenances  of  the  mate  and  Prins 
darkened  to  his  savage  mood.  May  Heaven 
pardon  me  for  the  thought,  but  when  I  con- 
sidered the  bitter  vexation  of  a  head  wind, 
and  how  this  vessel  was  being  blown  dead 
away  to  leeward  faster  than  any  line-of-battle 
ship  hove-to,  I  could  not  but  secretly  feel  a 
sailor's  sympathy  with  these  unhappy  persons, 
though  that  this  would  have  been  the  case 
had  Vanderdecken  expressed  with  his  tongue 
the  fearful  thoughts  which  he  looked  with  his 
eyes  I  do  not  think  possible,  if  I  know  myself 
at  all. 

There  fell  a  silence  among  us,  through 
which  we  could  hear  the  dreary  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  falls  of  heavy  masses  of  water 
upon  the  decks,  and  the  lamentable  com- 
plaining of  the  whole  fabric,  though  as  these 
noises  were  chiefly  in  the  hold  the  notes  rose 
somewhat  dulled.  Presently,  feeling  it  inde- 
corus  in  me  to  sit  silent,  I  asked  the  captain 
what  his  cargo  was. 

He  answered,  "We  have  much  wrought 
and  raw  silk,  and  cloves,  musk,  nutmegs, 
mace  and  pepper,  wood  for  dyeing,  drugs,  cali- 
coes, lacker- ware  and  such  commodities,  sir." 

"  And  how  many  of  a  crew,  sir  ?" 
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Van  Vogelaar  turned  to  look  at  me. 

"Ask  no  questions,"  exclaimed  the  girl  in 
English.     "You  will  be  misunderstood." 

"Our  guns  are  few,  but  the  Braave  is  a 
swift  ship,"  said  the  mate,  with  a  very  stern 
and  sullen  expression  on  his  rugged  face. 
"She  has  outsailed  one  English  frigate,  and 
by  this  time  our  Admirals  should  have  left  us 
little  to  fear  from  the  fleets  of  your  Cromwell." 

"  Pray,"  said  the  lady,  addressing  Vander- 
decken,  and  glancing  in  like  a  sunbeam  upon 
this  sudden  darkness  of  temper,  "tell  me  of 
this  gentleman — how  it  happens  he  is  here  ; 
I  find  he  is  my  countryman.  Converse  with 
me  about  him," 

If  it  were  possible  for  human  affection  to 
touch  into  softness  the  fierce  majestic  coun- 
tenance of  the  noble  looking  being,  whose 
mien  as  he  sate  at  the  table  might  have  been 
that  of  some  dethroned  emperor,  with  the 
pride  of  Lucifer  to  sustain  him,  I  might  seem 
to  have  witnessed  the  tenderness  of  it  in  his 
ashen,  bearded  face  when  he  turned  the  cold 
glitter  of  his  eyes  upon  the  girl. 

"  We  spoke  his  ship  late  last  night,  when 
thou  wast  asleep,  Imogenc,  and  Van  Vogelaar 
went  in  our  boat  to  buy  tobacco,  if  they  were 
willing  to  sell,  but  on  seeing-  the  boat  they 
fired  upon  her.  A  light  air  blew,  and  the 
ship  moved  away.     Our  boat  was  returning, 
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when  she  spied  this  gentleman  fast  drowning. 
Van  Vogelaar  dragged  him  out  of  the  water, 
and — here  he  is!"  saluting  me  with  a  grave 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"Had  we  changed  places,"  said  the  stormy- 
minded,  rugged  mate,  "  what  would  have 
been  my  fate  ?" 

A  colour  flashed  into  Imogene's  face,  and 
she  cried,  "Oh,  Heer  Van  Vogelaar,  your 
pardon,  if  you  please.  English  seamen  are 
as  humane  as  they  are  brave." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mate,  with  a  sneer  that 
rendered  his  ugliness  quite  horrible  with  the 
distortion  of  it,  "  because  English  sailors  are 
brave  they  fire  upon  an  inoffensive  boat,  and 
because  they  are  humane  they  leave  their 
comrade  to  perish !" 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  sofdy,  "the  character  of 
this  ship  was  known  to  us." 

She  slightly  raised  her  eyes,  and  such  a 
sadness  came  into  them  that  I  feared  to  see 
her  shed  tears.  Meanwhile,  Vanderdecken 
had  his  gaze  fixed  upon  me.  He  seemed  to 
be  musing  upon  what  the  mate  had  said. 

"It  was  your  Commodore  Young,"  said 
he,  in  his  resonant  voice,  that,  to  be  sure, 
sounded  grandly  after  the  harsh  pipes  of  the 
mate,  "  who  provoked  us.  Why  should  your 
nation  exact  the  honour  of  the  flag  ?  Has  it 
bred  greater  seamen  than  Holland.''     There 
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is  my  friend  Willem  Schouten — many  a  pipe, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  have  I  smoked 
with  him  in  his  summer-house  at  Hoorn. 
Does  even  your  Drake  surpass  Schouten  ? 
No,  no!  It  was  not  for  England  to  be 
mistress  of  the  seas!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head,  not  wanting  in  a 
grave  kind  of  urbanity. 

I  caught  a  glance  from  the  girl,  but  I 
needed  no  hint  to  keep  my  tongue  still. 
'Twas  maddening  and  terrifying  enough  to 
hear  this  man  speak  of  Schouten  as  a  friend 
— Schouten,  who  greatly  headed  the  grand 
procession  of  mariners  such  as  Dampier, 
Byron,  Anson,  and  many  others  who,  since 
his  day,  have  sailed  round  that  Cape  Horn — 
which  the  stout  Hollander  was  the  first  to 
pass  and  to  name — into  the  great  South  Sea. 

And  yet,  spite  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  this  man's  speech  and  references,  I 
was  sensible  of  a  distinct  pricking  of  my  con- 
science by  my  patriotism.  To  hear  England 
sneered  at  by  the  natives  of  a  country  which 
has  been  described  by  a  poet  that  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Blake  and  Tromp  as  the  "off- 
scouring  of  the  British  sand,"  and  as  the 
"  undigested  vomit  of  the  sea,"  was  by  no 
means  to  my  liking.  But  to  remonstrate 
would  have  been  but  a  mere  warring  with 
the  dead. 
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The  captain  appeared  to  delight  to  talk  of 
|he  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
I  remember  that  he  praised  our  Commodore 
Bodley,  and  said  that  if  the  States'  ambas- 
sador, Adrian  Paaw,  had  been  a  person  of 
understanding,  the  treaty  might  have  stood. 
This  I  recollect,  but  very  little  more,  for,  to 
be  plain,  it  was  not  only  a  frightful  thing  to 
listen  to  him,  but  my  thoughts  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  loveliness  of 
the  lady  who  confronted  me — by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  sweet  eyes,  warm  colour,  and  her 
maidenly  youth,  which  lived  in  every  move- 
ment, word,  smile,  or  sad  look  of  hers,  that 
she  was  no  true  member  of  the  unholy 
and  fearful  company  she  lived  amongst ;  by 
my  wondering  how  she  came  to  be  in  this 
Death  Ship,  and  how  it  happened  that  she 
was  finely  dressed ;  not  to  speak  of  other 
speculations,  such  as  how  the  food  upon  the 
table  was  provided,  and  by  what  means  this 
ship,  which  I  knew  had  been  struggling 
against  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent  for  hard 
upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  should 
be  supplied  with  a  liberal  stock  of  the 
conveniences    of  life. 

But  we  had  now  done  eatlnof.  The  mate 
rose  and  quitted  the  table,  but  his  place  was 
shortly  afterwards  taken  by  another  man 
whom  I  had  not  before  seen,  the  second  mate 
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as  I  afterwards  discovered,  named  Antony 
Arents.  This  person  looked  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  wore  high  boots  and 
a  cloak  and  a  soft  flapping  hat,  which  he 
threw  down  on  entering.  His  left  eye  had  a 
cast  and  the  bridge  of  his  nose  was  broken, 
but  his  countenance  was  of  the  true  Dutch 
character,  and  in  some  points  he  was  like  the 
boatswain,  Antony  Jans,  whom  I  had  seen  on 
deck  when  waking  into  consciousness,  only 
that  he  had  less  flesh  to  his  belly.  But  in 
him  was  the  same  ghastly  hue  of  skin  you 
saw  in  the  others  ;  'twas  in  his  hands  as  in  his 
face  ;  had  you  come  across  him  in  his  sleep 
you  would  have  said  he  had  been  dead  some 
days.  And,  indeed,  never  did  I  view  a 
corpse  made  ready  for  casting  overboard  that 
had  the  aspect  of  the  dead  so  strong  upon  it 
as  these  men.  He  helped  himself  to  food, 
taking;  not  the  least  notice  of  me. 

Prins  meanwhile  had  put  a  box  of  tobacco 
and  some  long  clay  pipes  upon  the  table,  one 
of  which  Vanderdecken  took  and  filled,  asking 
me  to  smoke.  I  thanked  him,  wondering 
what  sort  of  tobacco  time  had  converted  this 
weed  into,  took  the  tinder-box  from  the 
captain  and  lighted  my  pipe.  Well,  if  this 
was  an  ancient  tobacco  age  had  not  spoilt 
its  qualities.  It  smoked  very  sweet  and 
sound. 
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**  We  are  on  short  allowance,"  said  the 
captain.  "Our  stock  has  run  low.  It  will 
be  a  hardship  if  we  should  come  to  want 
tobacco." 

I  made  no  reply,  being  determined  to  learn 
all  I  could  about  this  ship  and  her  people 
from  Miss  Imogene  before  offering  sugges- 
tions, for  though  there  is  no  living  man 
whose  nose  I  would  not  offer  to  stroke  for 
calling  me  a  coward,  yet  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  this  Captain  Vanderdecken  terrified 
me  and  I  feared  his  wrath. 

The  girl,  with  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
her  fair  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  which 
made  an  ivory  cup  for  her  face,  watched 
me  continuously  with  eyes  whose  brightness 
the  large  and  sparkling  diamond  on  her  fore- 
finger did  not  match  by  many  degrees  of 
glory. 

"Are  you  long  from  England?"  says  she 
to  me  presently  in  Dutch,  that  Vanderdecken 
might  know  what  we  talked  about. 

"  We  sailed  in  April  last,"  I  replied.  "And 
you,  madam  ?" 

She  either  did  not  hear  the  question  or 
would  not  answer. 

"  Are  you  married  ?"  asked  the  captain  of 
me,  smoking  very  slowly  to  get  the  true 
relish  of  the  tobacco,  whilst  the  second  mate 
chewed  his  food  with  vacant  eyes,  squinting 
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Straight  ahead  or  meeting  in  a  traverse  on  his 
plate. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Are  your  parents  living  ?"  he  said. 

"My  mother  is  alive,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  speaking  as  one  in  a  reverie. 
"A  sailor  should  not  marry.  What  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  sea  ?  The  mariner's  wife 
can  never  make  sure  of  her  husband's  return. 
What  will  mine  be  thinking  if  we  continue  to 
be  blown  back  as  we  are  now  by  these 
westerly  gales  ?  It  seems  longer  than  months, 
yea,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  years,  since  I  last 
beheld  her  and  my  daughters  standing  near 
the  Schreyerstoren,  weeping  and  waving 
their  farewells  to  me.  My  eldest  girl, 
Geertruida,  will  be  grown  sick  at  heart  with 
her  long  yearning    for    the    parcel    of    silk 

I  have  for  her.      And  Margaretha- "  he 

sighed,  softly.  Then  turning  to  Imogene, 
he  said,  "  My  dear,  show  this  gentleman 
the  toy  I  am  taking  home  for  my  little  Mar- 
garetha." 

She  rose  with  a  look  of  pain  In  her  face, 
and  stepped  to  the  cabin  that  was  next  the 
captain's.  I  now  understood  why  he  had 
desired  me  to  speak  in  subdued  tones  last 
night,  for  that  was  the  room  in  which  she 
slept.  The  ease  with  which  she  moved  upon 
that  heaving  deck  was  wonderful,  and  this 
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verse  of  a  ballad  cams   into  my   head  as    I 
watched  her  go  from  the  table  to  her  cabin — 

•'  No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould, 
It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold, 
Her  mirror  crj'stal,  pearl  her  comb." 

Ay,  the  ocean  might  have  owned  her  for  a 
child,  with  such  dainty,  elegant  ease  did  she 
accommodate  her  form  to  the  sweep  and  heave 
of  its  billows,  as  denoted  by  the  motions  of  the 
ship  ;  as  some  lovely  gull  with  breast  of  snowy 
down  and  wings  of  ermine  airily  expresses  the 
swing  and  charge  of  the  surge  by  its  manner 
of  falling  in  each  hollow  and  lifting  above 
each  head  on  outstretched  pinion.  Her 
costume  too,  that  was  so  strange  a  thino-, 
giving  to  this  interior  so  romantic  an  appear- 
ance that  had  the  ship  been  still  and  you  had 
looked  in  it  at  the  cabin  door,  then,  with  this 
lady's  beauty  and  dress,  the  majestic  figure  of 
Vanderdecken  smoking  in  his  high-backed 
chair,  the  second  mate  at  his  food,  Prins 
standing  like  one  that  dreams,  all  the  faces 
but  the  girl's  and  mine  ghastly,  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  lamp  that  swung  over  the  table, 
the  oval  frames  holding  paintings  so  bleared 
and  dusky  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
the  subjects,  the  dim  and  wasted  colour  of  the 
cabin  walls,  and  the  bald  tawdriness  of  v/hat 
had  been  rich  giltwork,  the  clock  of  ancient 
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pattern,  the  parrot  cage — I  say,  had  you  been 
brought  on  a  sudden  to  view  this  interior 
from  the  door,  you  might  have  easily  deemed 
it  some  large  astonishing  picture  painted 
to  the  very  height  of  the  greatest  master's 
perfection. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Miss  Imogene  re- 
turned, and  coming  to  the  table  placed  upon 
it  a  little  figure  about  five  inches  tall.  It 
was  of  some  metal  and  had  been  gaily 
coloured  as  I  supposed  from  what  was  left  of 
the  old  tints.  Its  style  was  a  red  cloak  falling 
down  its  back,  a  small  cap  with  a  feather, 
shoes  almost  hidden  with  great  rosettes,  hose 
as  high  as  the  thigh,  and  then  a  sort  of  blouse 
with  a  girdle.  Both  arms  hung  before  in  a 
very  easy  and  natural  posture  and  the  hands 
grasped  a  flute. 

Vanderdecken,  putting  down  his  pipe,  took 
a  key  from  under  the  cloak  of  the  figure  and 
wound  the  automaton  up  as  a  clock,  when  it 
instantly  lifted  the  flute  to  its  mouth,  in  the 
exact  manner  of  life,  and  played  a  tune.  The 
sound  was  very  pure  though  piercing,  the 
melody  simple  and  flowing.  In  all,  the  figure 
played  six  tunes  without  any  sound  of  the 
clock-work  within,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  curious  and  costly  toy. 

The  second  mate  stalked  out  in  the  middle 
of  this  performance,  having  finished  his  meal, 
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and  showing  no  more  sensibility  to  what  was 
doing  than  did  the  table  the  figure  played  on. 
The  eyes  of  the  man  Prins  had  a  sickly,  far- 
away look,  to  be  imagined  only,  for  no  one 
could  describe  it.  Vanderdecken  lighted  his 
pipe  when  the  automaton  struck  up,  and 
nodded  gravely  to  the  fluting  with  as  much 
pleasure  in  his  face  as  so  fierce  and  haughty 
a  countenance  could  express.  The  girl  stood 
leaning  upon  the  table,  with  a  listlessness  in 
her  manner  and  constantly  regarding  me. 

Scarce  had  the  sixth  tune  been  played 
when  the  parrot  called  out  from  his  cage, 
"Mb  3B»  al  liJerdomD!"  clearly  showing  that 
she  knew  when  the  entertainment  was  over. 
Her  pronouncing  these  words  in  Dutch  rob- 
bed them  somewhat,  to  my  ear,  of  their 
tremendous  import,  but  still  it  was  a  terrible 
sentence  for  the  creature  to  have  lipfhted  on, 
and  I  wondered  what  her  age  was,  for  she 
could  not  have  been  newly-hatched  when 
Vanderdecken  bought  her,  as — he  had  told 
me — she  then  spoke  the  same  words.  How- 
ever, the  captain  was  full  of  his  flute-player, 
and  neither  he  nor  Imogene  noticed  the 
parrot. 

"  This  should  deliorht  mv  little  Mar- 
garetha,"  said  he,  lifting  the  figure  and 
examining  it  ;  "  'tis  as  cunning  a  toy  as 
ever   I    saw.      I    bought   it   at   Batavia,  from 
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an  old  friend  of  mine,  Meeuves  Meinderts- 
zoom  Bakker,  who  had  purchased  it  of  a 
sailor  belonging  to  the  company's  ship, 
Revolutie,  for  eight  ducats.  'Twill  rejoice 
my  child  ;  you  shall  present  it  to  her, 
Imogene.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  five 
hundred  dollars  ;  'tis  worthy  to  be  John 
Muller's    work." 

He  ceased  speaking,  lifting  his  hand  ;  then 
exclaimed,  "Hark!  how  the  wind  continues 
to  storm." 

He  gave  the  figure  to  the  girl  who  returned 
it  to  her  cabin. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  put  down  his  pipe  and 
bade  Prins  bring  him  his  skin  or  fur  cap,  and 
then  rose,  impressing  me  as  keenly  as  though 
I  viewed  him  for  the  first  time  by  the  nobility 
of  his  stature,  his  great  beard  flowing  to  the 
waist,  the  sharp  supernatural  fires  in  his  eyes 
as  if  the  light  there  were  living  flames.  In 
silence  he  quitted  the  cabin,  acting  like  a  man 
influenced  by  spells,  without  the  governance 
of  the  logic  of  human  behaviour. 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

I  TALK  WITH  MISS  IMOGENE  DUDLEY 
ABOUT  THE  DEATH  SHIP. 

Being  in  the  way  now  of  enjoying  a  talk  with 
Imogene,   the   ridiculousness   of  the  dress  I 
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was  in  struck  me,  and  I  asked  Prins,  who  was 
clearing  the  table,  whether  my  own  clothes 
were  yet  dry.  He  answered  they  ^vere  hung 
up  in  the  furnace  near  the  cookhouse,  by 
which  I  suppose  he  meant  the  caboose,  and 
that  when  they  were  dry  he  would  bring 
them  to  my  cabin. 

"  In  these  things,"  said  I,  addressing  I  mo- 
gene  in  English,  whilst  I  turned  my  head 
about  to  catch  a  sight  of  my  tails,  "  I  feel 
like  a  fool  in  a  carnival.  What  ages  this 
garb  represents  I  cannot  conceive,  but  it 
surely  does  not  represent  less  than  a  century 
of  fashion." 

"  And  what  must  you  think  of  my  attire  ?" 
said  she,  seating  herself  in  the  captain's  chair, 
which  her  beauty  made  a  throne  of  in  a 
breath,  the  light  of  her  hair  gilding  it.  "  But 
all  things  are  wonderful  here,"  she  added, 
with  a  half-glance  at  Prins,  whose  movements 
and  manner  as  he  removed  the  dishes  from 
the  table  were  as  deaf  and  soulless  as  the 
behaviour  of  the  figure  that  had  just  piped  to 
us.     "You  know,  of  course,  what  ship  this  is  ?" 

I  said  "Yes,"  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  sat 
down  on  the  end  of  the  bench  near  her, 
adding,  "  Will  the  captain  take  it  amiss  if  we 
converse  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  should  he  forbid 
It   and    then   find   you  speaking    to   me,    his 
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temper  would  be  dreadful.  He  is  a  terribly 
passionate  man.  Yet  he  is  gentle  to  me,  and 
speaks  of  his  wife  and  children  with  exquisite 
tenderness." 

"  His  wife  and  children !     God  help  him  !" 

"  Oh !"  she  cried,  trembling,  "  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  horror  and  pain  I  feel 
when  I  hear  him  talk  of  them  as  though  he 
should  find  them  as  they  were — altered  by 
the  length  of  a  year  only — when  he  parted 
from  them.  He  does  not  know  that  he  is 
cursed  —  none  of  them  on  board  this  ship 
know  it  of  themselves." 

"Is  that  so?"  I  exclaimed.  "Surely  their 
repeated  failures  to  pass  the  Agulhas  point 
must  convince  them  that  the  will  of  God  is 
opposed  to  their  attempts  and  that  they  are 
doomed  men." 

"If  you  please,  what  name  am  I  to  know 
you  by  ?"  she  asked. 

''Geoffrey  Fenton,"  I  answered,  "and 
you  r 

"  Imogene  Dudley."  I  bowed  to  her,  and 
she  continued,  "  Are  you  a  sailor?" 

I  raised  my  hands  half-mockingly,  and 
said,  "  Do  I  not  look  my  calling?"  but  recol- 
lecting my  apparel,  I  burst  into  a  laugh  and 
exclaimed,  touching  the  faded  finery  upon  the 
cuff  of  my  coat,  "You  will  have  thought  me 
u  beadle  or  a  footman." 
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She  shook  her  head  smiling,  but  instantly 
grew  grave,  and  now  spoke  in  a  most  earnest 
voice.     **  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  this 
ship    and    about    myself.     My    father    was 
Captain   Dudley,  of  Portsmouth,  and  nearly 
five  years  ago,   as  closely  as   I   can   reckon 
time  where  time  has  ceased  to  all  the  others, 
he   commanded   a   ship   named    the    Flying 
Fish,  and  took  me  and  my  mother  with  him 
on  a  voyage  to  China.     We  called  at  Table 
Bay,  but  when  we  were  off  the  coast  where 
Algoa  Bay  is  situated,  the  ship  was  set  on 
fire  by  one  of  the  crew   entering  the  hold 
with  a  lighted  candle  and  attempting  to  steal 
some  rum.      The  flames  quickly  raged,  the 
ship  was   not   to   be   saved,    the   boats   were 
lowered  and  my  mother  and  I   and  a  seaman 
entered  one  of  them,  but  suddenly  the  ship 
blew    up,    destroying    the    boats    that    were 
ao-ainst  its  side,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
oft"  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  vv^ater  but  a 
few  pieces  of  blackened  timber.       Our  boat 
had  been  saved  by  my  father  ordering  the 
man  to  keep  her  at  a  good  distance  lest  a  panic 
arose  and  she  should  be  entered  by  too  great  a 
number.     The  shock  so  affected  my  mother 
that  she  lost  her  mind."     Here  Imogene  hid 
her  face.     When  she  looked  at  me  again  her 
face  was    wet,    nevertheless    she    continued  : 
'*She  died  on  the  night  following  the  loss  of 
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the  ship,  and  I  v/as  left  alone  with  the  sailor. 
We  were  many  leagues  from  the  land,  we  had 
no  sail,  the  oars  were  heavy.  I  was  too  weak 
and  ill  to  help  him  with  them,  and  the  fierce 
heat  soon  melted  the  strength  out  of  him,  so 
that  he  left  off  rowing.  He  was  good  to  me, 
gentle  and  very  sorrowful  about  me.  I  cried 
so  much  over  losing  my  father  and  mother, 
and  at  our  dreadful  situation,  that  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break,  and  I  prayed  that  it 
might,  for  indeed  I  v/anted  to  die."  She  drew 
a  deep  hysteric  breath,  tremulous  as  a  long 
bitter  sob.  "  We  drifted  here  and  there  for 
five  days,  after  which  thirst  and  hunger  bereft 
me  of  my  senses,  and  I  remember  no  more 
till  I  awoke  in  this  ship.  I  then  learnt  that 
they  had  passed  our  boat  close,  and  had 
stopped  the  vessel  to  inspect  her.  The  sea- 
man was  dead,  and  they  supposed  me  dead 
too,  but  Captain  Vanderdecken,  fancying  a 
likeness  in  me  to  his  daughter  Alicia,  called  to 
his  men  to  bring  me  on  board.  They  did  so 
and  found  life  in  me." 

"And  you  have  been  in  this  vessel  ever 
since !"  cried  I. 

"  Ever  since!"  she  responded. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  I  exclaimed,  scarcely 
realising  the  truth,  "for  hard  upon  five 
years !" 

She  hid  her  eyes  and  shook  her  sweet  face 
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in  the  cover  of  her  hands,  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  it.  I  waited  a  Httle,  partly 
that  she  might  have  time  to  recover  her  tran- 
quillity, and  partly  that  Prins  might  make  an 
end  of  his  business  and  go,  though,  let  me 
declare,  he  gave  us  no  more  heed  than  had 
he  been  the  clock  ;  much  less,  indeed,  than 
did  the  parrot  that,  having  rounded  her  head, 
after  the  manner  of  those  birds,  till  her  beak 
was  uppermost,  watched  us  with  the  broad- 
side of  her  face,  and  therefore  with  one  eye, 
with  horrid  pertinacity  and  gravity. 

"  But  can  it  be,  Miss  Dudley,"  said  I, 
"  that  Captain  Vanderdecken  never  intends 
to  part  with  you  ?" 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  said,  "My 
position  is  incredibly  strange.  He  has  a 
father's  fondness  for  me,  and  declares  that, 
as  I  have  no  relations,  I  shall  be  one  of  his 
children,  and  live  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
at  AmiSterdam.  But  he  has  no  sense  of  time. 
Neither  he  nor  the  miserable  crew  can  com- 
pute. To  him  and  the  others  this  is  the  year 
1654,  and  he  supposes  that  he  sailed  from 
Batavia  in  July  of  last  year,  that  is,  as  he 
conceives,  in  1653.  ^t  first  I  tried  to  make 
him  understand  what  century  this  was,  but 
he  patted  my  cheek,  and  said  my  senses  had 
not  re'.urned,  and,  when  I  persisted,  he  grew 
angry,  and  his  temper  so  terrified  me  that  I 
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feigned  to  agree  with  him,  and  have  ever 
since  done  so." 

I  reflected,  and  said,  "It  must  be  as  you 
say,  and  as  I  have  ah'eady  noted  ;  for,  did 
the  Almighty  grant  him  and  his  crew  any 
perception  of  the  passage  of  time,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  he  would  talk  of  his  wife  and 
children  as  still  living,  and  be  eager  to  return 
to  them  ?  When  did  you  discover  that  this 
was  the  Phantom  Ship  ?" 

**  I  had  heard  that  there  was  such  a  vessel 
from  my  father,  and  when  Captain  Van- 
derdecken  talked  to  me  and  I  marked  the 
colour  of  his  face  and  the  appearance  of  the 
crew,  and  the  glow  that  shone  upon  the 
vessel  in  the  dark,  with  other  strange  things, 
such  as  her  ancient  appearance,  I  soon  satis- 
fied myself." 

"Father  of  Mercy!"  I  cried,  "what  a 
situation  for  a  young  girl !" 

"When  I  felt  sure  of  the  ship,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  have  drowned  myself  in  my  misery 
and  terror,  only  I  dreaded  God's  wrath.  I 
felt  that  if  I  humbly  resigned  myself  to  His 
holy  will  He  would  suffer  the  spirits  of  my 
father  and  mother  to  be  with  me  and  watch 
over  me.  But,  oh !  what  a  tedious  waiting- 
has  it  been,  what  bitter  weariness  of  sea  and 
sky !  Again  and  again  have  I  entreated 
Captain  Vanderdecken  to  put  me  on  board 
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some  passing  ship,  but  not  conceiving  of  the 
years  which  run  by,  and  every  tempesi: 
that  obstructs  him  melting  as  a  memory  into 
the  last,  so  that  the  rebuffs  of  a  century  past 
are  to  him  as  forgotten  things,  or  possessing 
the  same  sort  of  recentness  that  in  a  clay  or 
two  this  gale,  which  is  now  blowing,  will 
have,  he  thinks  to  encourage  me  by  saying 
that  next  time  he  is  certain  to  round  the 
headland,  that,  as  he  has  adopted,  so  he  must 
not  part  with  me,  but  carry  me  in  his  own 
ship  and  under  his  own  protection  to  his  wife 
and  home." 

*'  What  are  your  thoughts,"  I  asked  her,  "as 
regards  their  mortality  ?     Are  they  human  ?' 
•'Yes,  Mr.   Fenton,  they  must  be  human, 
for  they  think  of  their  homes  and  wives  and 
children,"  she  replied. 

I  was  struck  with  this,  though  I  said, 
"Might  not  their  very  yearning  be  a  part  of 
the  Curse  ?  For  if  you  extinguish  their  desire 
of  getting  home,  the  impulse  that  keeps  them 
striving  with  the  elements  would  disappear, 
and  they  would  say,  '  Since  we  cannot  get 
westwards  and  so  to  Europe,  we'll  head  for 
the  east  and  make  for  the  Indies  ?'  " 

"  It  is  a  thing  impossible  to  reason  upon," 
she  exclaimed,  sadly,  and  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  brow.  "  The  Great  God  here,  in  this 
ship,  has  worked  in  miracles  and  mysteries 
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for  purposes  of  His  own.  Who  can  explain 
His  ways?  Sometimes  I  have  thought  by 
the  dreadful  hue  of  the  skin  of  their  faces 
that  they  are  men  dead  in  body,  but  forced 
into  the  behaviour  of  living  beings  by  the 
strength  of  the  Curse  that  works  in  them." 

I  replied  that  in  saying  this  she  had  exactly 
hit  upon  the  fancy  of  my  late  captain,  who 
had  taken  his  own  life  on  the  previous 
evening,  which  fancy  now  struck  me  as  an 
amazing  inspiration,  seeing  that  it  was  her 
own  opinion  and  that  my  own  judgment  fully 
concurred  in  it. 

"  'Tis  impossible,"  said  she,  "  that  they  can 
be  as  we  are.  They  are  supernaturally  alive. 
Oh !  it  is  shocking  to  think  of.  Is  It  not 
wonderful  that  my  long  association  with 
these  people  has  not  driven  me  mad  .■*  Yet 
the  captain  loves  me  as  a  father ;  such  is  his 
tenderness  at  times  when  he  talks  of  his 
home  and  strives  to  keep  up  my  heart  by 
warranting  that  next  time — it  is  always  next 
time — we  shall  pass  the  Cape  and  all  will  be 
well  with  us,  that  I  am  lost  in  wonder  he 
could  have  ever  so  acted  as  to  bring  the  curse 
of  an  eternal  life  of  hopeless  struggle  upon 
him  and  his  men." 

"Ay,"  cried  I,  "and  why  should  his  men 
be  accursed  ?" 

I    have  often    asked    myself  that   whilst 
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watching  them,"  she  replied.  "But  then  I 
have  answered,  why  should  innocent  little 
children  bear  in  their  forms,  and  in  their 
minds  too,  the  diseases  and  infirmities  caused 
by  the  wickedness  and  recklessness  of  per 
sons,  perhaps  several  generations  removed 
from  them  ?  We  dare  not  question — 'tis 
impious,  Mr.  Fenton.  In  this  ship  especially 
must  we  be  as  mute  spectators  only,  for  we 
are  two  living  persons  standing  amid  shadows, 
and  viewing  so  marvellous  a  mystery  that 
I  tremble  to  the  depth  of  my  soul  at  the 
thoughts  of  my  nearness  to  the  Majesty  of 
an  offended  God !" 

By  this  time  Prins  had  quitted  the  cabin, 
and  the  girl  and  I  were  alone. 

"  I  trust,  Miss  Dudley."  said  I,  finding  a 
singular  delight  in  the  pure  virginal  resting 
of  her  violet  eyes,  sparkling  like  the  jewels  of 
a  crown,  on  mine  as  I  talked  to  her,  "that  my 
questions  do  not  tease  you " 

"Oh,  no!"  she  interrupted.  "If  you  but 
knew  how  glad  I  am,  how  it  gives  me  fresh 
heart  to  hear  you  speak,  to  see  your  living 
face  after  my  long  desolating  communion 
with  the  people  of  this  ship !" 

"  Indeed  I  can  conceive  it !"  said  I.  "  May 
God  grant  that  what  I  viewed  last  night  as  a 
most  dreadful  misfortune,  full  of  terror,  ay, 
even   to   madness,    may   prove    the   greatest 
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Stroke  of  good  luck  that  could  have  befallen 
me.  But  of  what  is  to  be  done  we  must 
talk  later  on.  I  shall  require  to  look  about 
me.  Tell  me  now,  madam,  if  you  will,  how 
is  this  ship  provisioned  ?  Surely  these  men 
are  not  miraculously  fed  ;  and  'tis  certain  that 
the  meat  I  tasted  this  mornino-  has  been 
cured  since  1653  !" 

She  smiled  and  said,  "  When  they  run 
short  of  food  or  water  they  sail  for  some  part 
of  the  coast  where  there  is  a  river.  There 
they  go  on  shore  in  boats,  armed  with 
muskets,  and  come  off  with  all  that  they  can 
kill." 

**  Ha ! "  cried  I,  fetching  a  deep  breath, 
"  there  is  some  plain  sailing  in  this  un- 
holy business  after  all.  But  how  do  they 
manage  for  ammunition  ?  Surely  they  must 
long  ago  have  expended  their  original 
^tock  ?  " 

"  I  can  but  guess.  About  a  twelvemonth 
ago  we  met  with  an  abandoned  ship,  out 
of  which  Vanderdecken  conveyed  a  great 
quantity  of  tobacco,  powder,  money  and 
articles  of  food,  a  few  cases  of  marmalade 
and  some  barrels  of  flour.  Whether  these 
shipwrecked  vessels  are  left  lying  upon  the 
sea  for  him  to  take  provisions  from  by  the 
Power  that  has  sentenced  him  to  his  fearful 
fate  I  cannot  say,  but  since  I  have  been   in 
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this  vessel  we  have  fallen  in  with  three 
deserted  ships,  both  floating  and  ashore  on 
the  coast,  and  this  may  have  been  their 
method  throughout  of  providing  themselves 
with  what  they  needed,  backed  by  such 
further  food  as  I  have  never  known  them 
to  miss  of  with  their  muskets  and  fowling- 
pieces." 

"  So!"  cried  I,  greatly  marvelling.  "  Now 
I  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  captain 
can  lend  me  such  latter-day  clothes  as  these 
from  his  seventeenth-century  wardrobe,  and 
that  you — forgive  me,  madam — are  attired  as 
I  see  you." 

She  answered,  "In  their  hold  they  have 
a  great  quantity  of  silks  and  materials  for 
making  gowns  for  women.  This  jacket," 
said  she,  meaning  that  which  she  was  wear- 
ing, "is  one  article  out  of  several  chests  of 
clothes  Captain  Vanderdecken  was  carrying 
home  for  his  wife  and  daughters  and  friends. 
Do  you  notice  the  style,  Mr.  Fenton .''"  she 
added,  turning  about  her  full  and  graceful 
figure  that  I  might  see  the  jacket,  "  it 
is  certainly  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
captain's  cabin  is  the  portrait  of  one  of 
his  daughters  dressed  in  much  the  same 
way. 

"You,  at  all  events,"  said  I,  "are  not  likely 
to  run  short  of  clothes." 
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"Oh!"  she  answered,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  half  of  weariness,  half  of  scorn  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  "there  is  a  chest  in  my  cabin 
full  of  clothes  fit  for  the  s^randest  Duchess  in 
England.  I  use  such  as  come  most  readily 
to  my  hands.  What  need  have  I,"  she  ex- 
claimed, pushing  her  hair  from  her  forehead, 
"  to  care  whether  the  colours  I  take  match, 
or  whether  the  gown  is  too  full.  This  jacket 
fits  me  as  do  all  the  clothes  that  were  inten- 
ded for  Geertruida  Vanderdecken."  Then, 
noticing  my  eyes  resting  on  the  pearls,  she 
said,  taking  the  beautiful  and  costly  rope  in 
her  hands,  "  There  Is  a  great  stock  of  finery 
of  this  kind  in  the  ship.  About  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  I  had  been  rescued,  the 
captain  ordered  Prins  to  bring  a  large  case 
into  the  cabin;  it  was  put  upon  the  table  and 
the  captain  opened  it.  'Twas  like  a  jeweller's 
shop  in  miniature,  containing  several  divi- 
sions, one  full  of  pearl  ornaments,  another  of 
rinos,  of  which  he  bid  me  choose  one  to  wear, 
and  I  took  this,"  holding  up  her  forefinger 
whereon  the  jewel  blazed,  "a  third  of  ear- 
rings and  many  other  trinkets ;  some,  as  I 
should  fancy,  more  ancient  than  this  ship, 
others  of  a  later  time.  How  he  got  much  of 
this  treasure  I  know." 

"  How?"  asked  I,  deeply  Interested. 

"  Well,"  said    she,  letting  fall    the   pearls 
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around  her  neck  to  toy  with  the  rnig,  "  a  fah- 
proportion  he  had  purchased  for  a  merchant 
of  Amsterdam  ;  chiefly  eastern  jewellery  that 
had  made  its  way  from  Indian  cities  to  Java  ; 
other  parcels  he  was  taking  home  on  his  own 
account ;  but  much  of  it,  too,  along  with  a 
store  of  further  treasure — some  of  w^hich  I 
have  seen,  and  which  consists  of  virgin  silver, 
bars  of  gold,  coated  with  pewter  to  deceive 
the  pirates  and  buccaneers,  candlesticks  and 
crucifixes  of  precious  metal — he  found  in  the 
wreck  of  a  great  Spanish  ship  which  lay 
abandoned  and  going  to  pieces  on  a  shoal 
off"  the  coast  of  Natal.  This  happened  during 
his  progress  from  Batavia  to  the  Cape,  before 
he  was  cursed,  and  therefore  it  falls  within  his 
memory.  What  other  treasure  there  is,  his 
men  have  no  doubt  brought  away  from  the 
wrecked  vessels  they  have  examined  for  food, 
powder  and  the  like,  during  the  years  they 
have  been  sailing;  about  this  ocean." 

"So,"  cried  I,  lost  in  amazement  by  what  I 
heard,  "  it  is  in  this  fashion  that  the  Phantom 
Ship  supplies  her  wants.  As  ships  grow 
more  numerous,  her  opportunities  will  in- 
crease, for  'tis  terrible  to  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  go  a-missing ;  and, 
besides,  this  is  the  road  to  India,  along  which 
pass  the  most  richly  freighted  of  Europe's 
merchant   fleets.       Now  1    understand    how 
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Vanderdecken  manages  to  keep  his  crev*/ 
supplied  with  clothes,  and  his  ship  with  sails 
and  cordage.  But,  Lord!"  cried  I,  "if  theer 
be  nothing  magical  in  this,  yet  surely  the 
Evil  Spirit  must  be  suffered  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  keeping  of  the  bones  of  this  old  fabric 
together !" 

As  I  said  this,  Prins  entered  the  cabin, 
and  said,  shortly,  "Your  clothes  are  dry, 
mynheer ;    they  are  below." 

On  which  Imogene  rose,  and  giving  me  a 
bow,  went  to  her  own  cabin. 

CHAPTER     XVIII. 

THE   DEATH   SHIP   MUST   BE  SLOW   AT   PLYING. 

I  STOOD  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door  watch- 
ing the  clock  whilst  it  struck,  and  greatly 
admiring  the  workmanship  of  the  skeleton 
that  rose  and  speared  with  his  lance,  keeping 
time  to  the  sonorous  chiming,  which  sang 
with  a  solemn  interval  between  each  beat. 
The  great  age  of  this  time-keeper  was 
beyond  question,  but  the  horn  that  protected 
the  face  of  it  prevented  me  from  perceiving 
if  there  was  any  maker's  name  or  date  there. 
As  the  skeleton  sank,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  patness  of  the  mechanism  to  the 
condition  of  the  ship  and  her  crew,  for  what 
could  surpass  the  Irony  of  this  representation 
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of  Death  perpetually  foiled  in  his  efforts  to 
slay  Time,  which  was  yet  the  case  of  Van- 
derdecken  and  his  men,  whose  mortality  was 
constrained  to  an  endless  triumph  over  that 
force  which  drives  all  men  born  of  woman 
through  Nature  into  Eternity. 

The  parrot  hanging  near,  I  stayed  yet  to 
look  at  her  and  then  spoke  to  the  creature  in 
my  rugged  Dutch,  but  to  no  purpose ;  with 
the  slow  motion  of  her  kind  she  contorted 
herself  until,  with  her  beak  uppermost,  she 
brought  her  larboard  eye  to  bear  full  upon 
me ;  and  so  fixed  and  unwinking  was  her 
stare  that  I  greatly  disliked  it,  nay,  felt  that 
if  I  lingered  I  should  fear  it,  and  was  going 
when  she  brought  me  to  a  stand  by  a  hollow 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  just  such  a  note  as  fancy 
would  give  to  the  ghost  of  a  Dutchman,  who 
had  been  large,  fat  and  guttural  when  alive, 
could  the  spectre  of  such  a  one  laugh  in  his 
coffin  or  in  a  vault.  The  age  which  this  bird 
had  attained  made  her  mere  appearance  chill- 
ing to  the  blood,  though  I  am  aware  these 
creatures  are  long-lived  and  that  no  man  with 
certainty  could  say  they  might  not  flourish 
two  hundred  years  and  more.  She  was  not 
bald.  All  her  feathers  were  sound  and 
smooth.  Yet,  as  I  made  my  way  to  my 
cabin,  it  terrified  me  into  downright  des- 
pondency to  conceive  of  this  parrot  sharing  in 
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the  Curse  that  Vanderdecken  had  provoked. 
For  if  this  soulless  fowl  could  be  involved  in 
the  general  fate  merely  because  it  happened 
to  be  in  the  ship,  why  might  not  my  lot  prove 
the  same  ?  Oh,  my  heart  !  To  think  of 
becoming  one  of  the  crew,  partaking  their 
horrid  destiny,  and  in  due  course  dying  to 
live  again  accurst  and  miraculously,  my  soul 
— as  theirs — existing  in  my  body  like  one  of 
those  feeble  lamps  with  which  the  ancients 
illumined  their  tombs ! 

But  I  was  young  and  was  not  without  an 
Englishman's  courage.  I  could  gaze  back- 
wards and  perceive  in  my  life  no  sin  such  as 
should  fill  me  with  remorse  and  hopelessness 
in  a  time  like  ihis.  I  believed  in  my 
Creators  goodness,  and  reaching  my  dark- 
some cabin,  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and 
after  awhile  recollected  myself  and  felt  the 
warmth  of  my  former  spirit. 

I  was  mighty  pleased  to  recover  my  own 
clothes  ;  they  gave  me  back  the  sense  of  my 
being  my  true  self  again,  whereas  the  mas- 
querading attire  Vanderdecken  had  lent  me 
occasioned  a  wretched  feeling  as  of  belonging 
to  the  ship. 

I  felt  a  seaman's  curiosity  to  have  a 
good  look  at  a  ship  of  which  there  were  a 
thousand  stories  afloat  in  every  forecastle 
throughout    the    world,    ;ind    so    I    climbed 
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through  the  hatch  on  deck,  ch'essed  in  the 
style  in  which  I  had  made  my  first  appear- 
ance. The  second  mate,  Antony  Arents, 
conned  the  vessel,  standing  near  the  helm 
with  his  arms  folded  in  a  sullen,  moody 
posture,  even  so  as  to  resemble  a  man 
turned  into  stone.  Vanderdecken  was  at  the 
weather-rail,  erect  and  noble-looking,  his  legs 
parted  in  the  attitude  of  a  stride  that  he 
might  balance  himself  to  the  rolling  deck. 
He  stared  fixedly  to  the  windward,  his  great 
beard,  disparted,  blowing  like  smoke  over 
either  shoulder,  and  his  brows  lowered  into  a 
contemptuous  scowl  upon  his  sharp,  burning 
eyes.  The  ship  was  under  the  same  canvas 
I  had  before  noticed  on  her.  Her  yards 
were  as  closely  pointed  to  the  wind  as  the  lee 
braces  could  bring  them,  but  whereas  in  our 
time  a  square-rigged  vessel  close-hauled  can 
be  brought  to  within  six  points,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  gale  be  north  she  can  be  made  to  head 
east-north-east,  yet  this  ship,  as  I  easily 
gathered  without  looking  at  the  compass,  lay 
no  closer  than  eight-and-a-half  or  nine  points, 
the  wind  blowing  west-north-west  and  we 
lying  by  as  close  as  the  trim  of  the  yards 
would  suffer  us,  at  about  south-by-west. 

In  short,  we  were  beino;  driven  at  the  rate 
of  some  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  dead  to 
leeward,  broadside  on.     Now,  as  I  am  writing 
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this  in  the  main  that  all  mariners  may  have  a 
just  and  clear  conception  of  the  sort  of  ship 
Vanderdecken's  vessel  is,  I  particularly  desire 
that  this  matter  of  her  not  being  able  to  sail 
within  eight  or  nine  points  of  the  wind  be 
carefully  noted  ;  for,  then  you  shall  under- 
stand how  fully  with  her  own  tackling,  and 
yards  and  canvas,  she  helps  out  and  fulfils 
her  doom. 

To  resume.  Neither  the  captain,  nor  the 
second  mate,  nor  the  seaman  at  the  tiller, 
taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  I  determined 
to  keep  myself  to  myself  till  it  should  please 
Vanderdecken  to  address  me ;  so  I  got  under 
the  lee  of  the  house  where  I  had  conversed 
with  the  captain  before  breakfast,  and  gazed 
about.  It  was  as  dirty  a  day  as  ever  I 
remember  —  the  heavens  of  the  colour  of 
drenched  granite,  the  sea-line  swallowed  up 
in  spray  and  haze,  out  of  which  there  came 
rolling  to  the  ship  endless  processions  of 
olive  -  coloured,  prodigious  combers.  The 
storming  aloft  was  a  perpetual  thunder. 
Upon  every  rope  the  gale  split  with  a  shriek, 
and  there  was  a  dreary  clattering  of  the  cord- 
age, and  as  the  vessel  swang  her  spars  to 
windward,  an  edge  of  peculiar  and  hurricane- 
like fierceness  would  be  put  into  the  wind, 
as  though  it  were  driven  outrageously  mad 
by  the  stubborn  swing  of  the  masts  against 
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its  howling  face.  Nothing  was  in  sight  save 
over  against  our  weatlier-quarter  a  Cape  hen, 
poised  on  such  easy  wings  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bird  made  a  wonder  of  the  weight 
of  the  blast ;  its  solitariness  gave  a  heavy 
desolation  to  the  aspect  of  the  pouring,  war- 
ring scene  of  frothing  summits  and  roaring 
hollows.  The  reefed  courses  under  which 
the  vessel  lay  were  dark  v/ith  wet  from  the 
showering  of  the  sea,  of  which  great  green, 
glittering  masses  striking  the  weather- bow, 
raised  such  a  smoke  of  crystals  all  about  the 
forecastle  that  the  vessel  looked  to  be  on 
fire  with  the  steam-like,  voluminous  white- 
ness soaring  there. 

There  were  a  few  men  on  the  decks  that 
way,  muffled  up  to  their  noses  ;  but  I  did  not 
see  them  speak  to  one  another  nor  go  about 
any  kind  of  work.  They  had  the  same  self- 
engrossed,  nay,  entranced  air  that  was  visible 
in  those,  such  as  the  two  mates  and  Vander- 
decken,  whom  I  had  already  observed.  The 
ship  offered  an  amazing  picture  as  she  soared 
and  sank  upon  the  billows,  half-hidden  by 
storms  of  froth  swept  by  the  wind  betwixt 
the  masts  with  wilder  screaminos  than  a 
hundred  mad-houses  could  make.  The  sfreat 
barricaded  tops,  her  spritsail  topmast  standing 
up  out  of  another  top  at  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit— she   had   no    jibboom — and    the    long 
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yard,  after  the  lateen-style,  on  her  mizzen- 
mast,  gave  her  so  true  a  look  of  the  age  in 
which  she  had  been  built  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  sailor  to  see  her  and  not 
know  what  ship  she  was.  None  other 
resembling  her  has  been  afloat  since  the  age 
of  William  III.,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
like  of  her  will  ever  be  seen  ag-ain. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

I  HOLD  A  CONVERSATION  WITH  THE  CREW. 

There  was  nothing  in  sight.  Indeed,  in 
that  thick  gale  a  vessel  would  have  had  to 
come  within  a  mile  of  us  to  be  visible.  As 
Vanderdecken  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  to 
me,  I  feared  he  might  take  it  ill  if  I  hung  by 
his  side,  for  how  was  I  to  tell  but  that  he 
might  consider  I  should  regard  the  with- 
drawal of  his  attention  as  a  hint  to  begone, 
I  therefore  walked  aft,  the  second  mate  no 
more  heeding  me  than  if  I  had  been  as  view 
less  as  the  air,  whilst  the  helmsman,  after 
turning  a  small  pair  of  glassy  eyes  upon  me, 
stained  with  veins,  directed  them  again  at 
the  sea  over  the  bow,  his  face  as  sullenly 
thouo-htful  as  the  others,    albeit  he   handled 
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the  tiller  with  good  judgment,  "meeting  her," 
as  we  sailors  say,  when  she  needed  it,  and 
holding  a  very  clean  and  careful  luff. 
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My  curiosity  being  great  I  ventured  to 
peep  into  the  binnacle,  or  "bittacle"  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  a  fixed  box  or  case  for 
holding  the  mariner's  compass.  The  card 
was  very  old-fashioned,  as  may  be  supposed, 
yet  it  swung  to  the  movement  of  the  ship, 
and  I  could  not  suppose  that  it  was  very 
inaccurate  since  by  the  aid  of  it  they  periodi- 
cally made  the  land  where  they  hunted  for 
meat  and  filled  their  casks.  As  neither 
Vanderdecken  nor  Antony  Arents  offered  to 
hinder  me  from  roaming  about,  I  determined, 
since  I  was  about  it,  to  take  a  good  look  at 
this  Death  Ship.  I  examined  the  swivels 
which  were  very  green  with  decay,  and  tried 
to  revolve  one  on  its  pivot,  but  found  that  it 
was  not  to  be  stirred.  The  tiller  had  been  a 
very  noble  piece  of  timber,  but  now  presented 
the  aspect  of  rottenness  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  wood  in  the  ship  had,  yet  it  had 
been  very  elegantly  carved,  and  numerous 
flourishes  still  overran  it,  though  the  meaning 
of  the  devices  was  not  to  be  come  at.  The 
rudder  head  worked  in  a  great  helm-port, 
through  which  a  corpulent  man  of  eighteen 
stone  might  have  slipped  fair  into  the  sea 
underneath.  The  gale  made  a  melancholy 
screeching  in  the  skeleton  lanthorn,  and  I 
wondered  they  did  not  unship  the  worthless 
thinsf  and  heave  it  overboard.     1  looked  over 
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the  side  and  as  far  down  as  I  could  carry  my 
sight,  and  I  observed  that  the  ship  was  of  a 
sickly  sallow  colour,  not  yellow — indeed,  of 
no  hue  that  I  could  give  a  name  to,  though 
the  original  tint  a  painter  might  conjecture 
by  guessing  what  colour  would  yield  this 
nameless  pallidness  after  years  and  years  of 
washing  seas  and  the  burning  of  the  sun. 

I  then  thought  I  would  step  forward,  not 
much  minding  the  washing  of  the  seas  there, 
and  passed  Vanderdecken  very  cautiously, 
ready  to  stop  if  he  should  look  at  me,  but  he 
remained  in  a  trance,  like  a  stone  figure,  all 
the  life  of  him  gone  into  his  eyes,  which 
glared  burning  and  terrible  at  the  same  part 
of  the  ocean  at  which  he  stared  when  I  first 
observed  him  stirless  ;  so  I  stepped  past  and 
descended  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  see,  and  thence  to  the  upper 
deck. 

The  bulwarks  being  very  high,  enabled 
me  to  dodge  the  seas  as  I  crept  forwards, 
and  presently  I  came  abreast  of  the  foremast, 
where  stood  Jans,  the  boatswain,  along  with 
three  or  four  seamen,  taking  the  shelter  of  a 
sort  of  hutch,  built  very  strong,  whence  pro- 
ceeded sounds  of  the  grunting  of  hogs,  and 
the  muttering  of  geese,  hens  and  the  like. 
As  I  needed  an  excuse  to  be  here — for  these 
fellows  believed  the  time  to  be  that  of  Crom- 
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well  and  Blake,  and  looked  upon  an  English- 
man as  an  enemy,  and,  therefore,  might  round 
upon  me  angrily  for  offering  to  overhaul  their 
ship — I  said  to  Jans,  in  my  civillest  manner — 

"Are  the  men  who  rescued  me  last  night 
here  ?     I  shall  be  glad  to  thank  them." 

"Yonder's  Houtmann,"  said  he,  bluntly; 
"  the  other's  below." 

I  turned  to  the  man  named  Houtmann, 
and  saw  in  him  an  old  sailor  of  perhaps 
three-score,  with  a  drooped  head,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  a  worn,  wrinkled,  melancholy 
face,  his  complexion,  like  that  of  the  others, 
of  the  grave  ;  he  was  dressed  in  boots,  loose 
yellow,  tarpaulin  trousers,  and  a  frock  of  the 
same  material ;  he  had  a  pilot-coat  on,  a  good 
sou'-west  cap — such  as  I  myself  wore  aboard 
the  Saracen — and  there  was  a  stout  shawl 
around  his  neck. 

I  put  out  my  hand,  and  said,  "  Houtmann, 
let  an  English  sailor  thank  a  brave  Hollander 
of  his  own  calling:  for  his  life," 

He  did  not  smile — showed  himself,  by  not 
so  much  as  a  twitch  in  his  face  sensible  of  my 
speech,  save  that  in  the  most  lifeless  manner 
in  the  world  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  I 
took  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  let  it  fall.  If  ever  a 
hand  had  the  chill  of  death  to  freeze  mortal 
flesh,  his  had  that  coldness.  No  other  man's 
skin  in  that  ship  had  I  before  touched,  though 
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my  arm  had  been  seized  by  Vanderdecken, 
and  this  contact  makes  one  of  the  most  biting 
memories  of  that  time.  Will  you  suppose 
that  the  coldness  was  produced  by  the  wet 
and  the  wind  ?  Alas  !  he  withdrew  his  hand 
from  his  pocket ;  but,  even  had  he  raised  it 
from  a  block  of  ice,  you  would  not,  in  the 
bitter  bleakness  of  the  flesh,  have  felt,  as  I  did, 
the  death  in  his  veins,  had  he  been  as  I  was. 

The  others  were  variously  attired,  in  such 
clothes  as  you  would  conceive  a  ship's  slop- 
chest  would  be  fitted  with  from  pickings  of 
vessels  encountered  and  ransacked  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  had  all  of 
them  a  Dutch  cast  of  countenance,  one  look- 
ing not  more  than  thirty,  another  forty,  and 
so  on.  But  there  was  something  in  them — 
though  God  knows  if  my  life  were  the  stake 
I  should  not  be  able  to  define  it — that,  backed 
by  the  movements,  complexions  and  the  like, 
made  you  see  that  with  them  time  had  be- 
come eternity,  and  that  their  exteriors  were 
no  more  significant  of  the  years  they  could 
count  than  the  effigy  on  the  tomb  of  a  man 
represents  the  dust  of  him. 

"It  blows  hard,"  said  I  to  Jans,  making  the 
most  of  my  stock  of  Dutch,  and  resolved  to 
confront  each  amazing  experience  as  it  befel 
me  with  a  bokl  face.  "  But  the  Braave  is  a 
stout  ship  and  makes  excellent  weather." 
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"So  think  the  rats,"  exclaimed  Houtmann, 
addressing  Jans. 

"  A  plague  on  the  rats !"  cried  Jans. 
"  There's  but  one  remedy  :  when  we  get  to 
Table  Bay  the  hold  must  be  smoked  with 
sulphur." 

"  I  never  knew  rats  multiply  as  they  do  in 
this  ship,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  named 
Kryns ;  "  had  we  been  ten  years  making  the 
passage  from  Batavia,  the  vermin  could  not 
have  increased  more  rapidly." 

"  Where  do  the  crew  sleep  ?"  said  I. 

Jans  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with  his 
thumb  to  a  hatch  abreast  of  the  after-end  of 
the  forecastle  bulwark.  The  cover  was  over 
it,  for  there  the  spray  was  constantly  shooting 
up  like  steam  from  boiling  water,  and  filling 
the  iron-hard  hollov/  of  the  foresail  with  wet 
which  showered  from  under  the  arched  foot- 
rope  in  whole  thunderstorms  of  rain.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  asked  leave  to  go  below 
and  explore  the  forecastle,  for  no  part  of  this 
ship  could,  I  thought,  be  more  curious  than 
the  place  in  which  her  crew  lived,  and  I  par 
ticularly  desired  to  see  how  they  slept,  nay,  to 
see  them  sleeping  and  to  observe  the  character 
of  their  beds,  whether  hammocks  or  bunks, 
and  their  chests  or  bags  for  their  clothes. 

I  said,  "It  v/ill  be  dark  enough  down  there 
vv'ith  the  hatch  closed  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  said  the  youngest-looking  of  the 
seamen,  named  Abraham  Bothma — I  took 
down  their  names  afterwards  from  Imogene's 
dictation,  conceiving  that  the  mentioning  of 
them  would  prove  of  interest  to  any  de- 
scendants of  theirs  in  Holland  into  whose 
hands  this  narrative  might  chance  to  fall — 
"but  we  keep  a  lamp  always  burning." 

"  But  should  you  run  short  of  oil !"  said  I, 
timorously,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
pretend  to  one  and  all  that  I  believed  they 
had  sailed  from  Batavia  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  question  was  a  departure  from 
that  resolution. 

"Oil  is  easily  got,"  exclaimed  Jans,  roughly. 
"What  use  do  you  English  make  of  the 
porpoise  and  the  grampus  ?  Is  not  the  sea- 
bird  full  of  it  ?  And  fish  you  in  any  bay 
along  the  coast  'twixt  Natal  and  Cape  Town, 
and  I'll  warrant  you  livers  enough  to  keep 
your  lamps  burning  for  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  And  what  ship  with  coppers  aboard 
can  be  wanting  in  slush  ?" 

"  Heer  Jans,"  said  I,  "  I  am  a  sailor  and 
love  to  hear  the  opinions  of  persons  of  my 
own  calling.  Therefore  I  would  ask  you,  do 
not  you  consider  your  ship  greatly  hampered 
forward  by  yonder  sprit  -  topmast  and  the 
heavy  yards  there  ?"  And  to  render  myself 
perfectly  intelligible,   I  pointed  to  the  mast 
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that  I  have  already  described  as  being  fixed 
upright  at  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  rising, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  a  round  top  there,  and 
having  a  smaller  top  on  the  upper  end  of 
it. 

"  How  would  you  have  her  rigged?"  asked 
he,  in  a  sneering  manner. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  cautiously,  "  as  most  of 
the  ships  you  meet  are  rigged — with  a  jib- 
boom  upon  which  you  can  set  more  useful 
canvas  than  spritsails." 

On  this,  Bothnia  said,  "  Let  your  country 
rig  its  ships  as  it  chooses,  they  will  find  the 
Dutch  know  more  about  the  sea  and  the  art 
of  navigating  and  commanding  it  than  your 
nation  has  stomach  for." 

I  could  have  smiled  at  this,  but  the  voice 
of  the  man,  the  deadness  of  his  face,  the 
terrifying  life  in  his  eyes,  the  sombre  gravity 
of  the  others,  standing  about  me  like  people 
in  their  sleep,  were  such  a  corrective  of 
humour  as  might  have  made  a  braver  man 
than  I  am  tremble.  I  dared  not  go  on  talk- 
ing with  them,  indeed,  their  looks  caused  me 
to  fear  for  my  senses,  so  without  further  ado 
I  walked  aft  and  entered  the  cabin  hoping  to 
find  warmth  and  recovery  for  my  mind  in  the 
beauty  and  conversation  of  Imogene. 

The  cabin  was  deserted.  The  darkness  of 
the  sky  made  it  very  gloomy,  and  what  with 
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its  meagre  furniture,  the  unhealthy  colouring 
of  its  walls,  trappings  of  gilt  and  handwork, 
once  I  daresay  very  brilliant  and  delightful, 
but  now  as  rueful  as  a  harlequin's  faded  dress 
seen  by  the  sun,  it  was  a  most  depressing 
interior,  particularly  in  such  weather  as  was 
then  storming,  when  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
burstinp"  surges  drove  shock  after  shock  ol 
tempestuous  sound  through  the  resonant 
fabric,  and  when  the  shrieking  of  the  wind, 
not  only  in  the  rigging  but  along  the  floor  of 
the  stormy  sky  itself,  was  like  the  frantic 
tally-hoing  of  demons  to  the  million  hounds 
of  the  blast. 

Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  time,  I  went 
to  the  old,  framed  pictures  upon  the  sides, 
and  found  them  to  be  panels  fitted  to  the 
ship's  plank,  and  framed  so  as  to  form  as 
much  a  part  of  the  structure  as  the  carving 
on  her  stern  would  be.  But  time,  neglect, 
dirt  or  damp — one  or  all — had  so  befouled  or 
darkened  the  surfaces  that  most  of  them  were 
more  like  the  heads  of  tar  barrels  than  paint- 
ings. Yet  here  and  there  I  managed  to 
witness  a  glimmering  survival  of  the  artist's 
work ;  one  representing  the  fish  market  at 
Amsterdam,  such  of  the  figures  as  were  plain 
exhibiting  plenty  of  humour  ;  another  a  Dutch 
East  Indiaman,  of  Vanderdecken's  period, 
sailing    alon^;'    with    canvas    full,    iitreamers 
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blowing,  and  the  Batavlan  colours  standing 
out  large  from  the  ensign  staff ;  a  third  was  a 
portrait,  but  nothing  was  left  of  it  save  a 
nose  whose  ruddy  tip  time  had  evidently 
fallen  in  love  with,  for  there  it  still  glowed  ; 
a  mouth  widely  distended  with  laughter,  and 
one  merry  little  eye,  the  other  having  sunk 
like  a  star  in  the  dark  cloud  that  overspread 
most  of  this  panel.  This,  I  supposed,  had 
been  the  portrait  of  a  sailor,  for  so  much  of 
the  remainder  as  was  determinable  all  related 
to  Amsterdam  and  things  nautical.  Having 
made  this  dismal  round,  I  sat  me  down  at  the 
table,  sternly  and  closely  watched  by  the 
parrot,  whose  distressing,  croaking  assurance 
I  had  no  wish  to  hear,  she  being  my  only 
company  if  I  except  the  clock,  whose  hoarse 
ticking  was  audible  above  the  gale,  and  the 
skeleton  skulking  inside,  whose  hourly  resur- 
rection I  was  now  in  the  temper  to  as  greatly 
dislike  as  the  bird's  iterative  denunciation. 

I  wondered  how  the  young  lady  contrived 
to  pass  her  time.  Had  she  books.'*  If  so, 
they  would  doubtless  be  dull  performances  in 
old  Dutch,  fat  and  wormy  volumes  bound 
in  hard  leather — as  sluggish  in  their  matter 
as  a  canal,  and  very  little  calculated  to  amuse 
a  spirited  girl.  Evidently,  in  the  five  years 
she  had  been  sailing'  with  Vanderdecken,  she 
had  learnt  what  she  knew  of    Dutch  ,    she 
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spoke  fluently,  and  with  a  good  accent, 
though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  Dutch  of  1650. 
I  constantly  directed  my  eyes  towards  her 
cabin,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  emerge,  for 
I  felt  mighty  dull  and  sad,  and  longed  for 
the  sight  of  her  fair  and  golden  beauty  ;  and 
all  the  while  I  was  wondering  how  she  had 
endured,  without  losing  her  mind,  the  dread- 
ful imprisonment  she  had  undergone  and  was 
yet  undergoing,  and  the  still  more  fearful 
association  of  the  captain  and  his  men. 

CHAPTER     XX. 

IMOGENE    SAYS    SHE   WILL    TRUST    ME. 

A  HALF -HOUR  passed,  and  during  that  time 
I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  distress- 
ful croak  of  the  parrot  to  wonder,  as  any 
sailor  would,  how  the  ship  was  navigated  ; 
for  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  clock  kept 
pretty  close  to  the  true  tim.e,  since  the  easting 
and  westing  made  by  the  ship  was  small, 
never,  perhaps,  exceeding  ten  degrees ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  noon  having  struck  set 
me  wondering  in  what  fashion  the  captain 
and  mates  navigated  the  ship,  whether  they 
used  the  cross-staff  or  relied  on  dead  reckon- 
ing, or  were  supernaturally  conned. 

At  half-past  twelve  arrived  Prins,  to  pre- 
pare the  table  for  dinner.      I  was  so  dull  that 
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his  coming  was  extremely  welcome,  and  I 
watched  him  go  about  his  work  with  interest, 
not,  perhaps,  unmixed  with  fear.  Out  of  the 
great  drawer,  under  the  table,  he  withdrew 
the  cloth,  knives,  forks,  silver  goblets  and 
the  like,  which  had  been  set  out  for  break- 
fast ;  but  his  movements  were  those  ofj  a 
marionette  rather  than  a  man's,  he  scarcely- 
looked  at  what  he  did,  putting  a  goblet  here, 
a  knife  and  fork  there  and  so  on,  with  the 
lifeless  air  of  an  object  controlled  by- 
mechanism.  Small  wonder  that  the  unhappy 
wretch  should  know  hir  business !  He  had 
been  at  it  long  enough !  Yet  it  wrung  my 
heart  to  watch  him  and  to  think  that  he 
would  still  be  arrangfino-  the  cabin  tables  for 
meals,  and  attending  upon  Vanderdecken  and 
his  mates  when  Heaven  alone  knows  how 
many  times  the  wave  of  civilisation  should 
have  followed  the  sun  round  the  globe,  and 
how  often  our  British  Islands  should  have 
lapsed  into  their  ancient  savageness  and 
emerged  again. 

Whilst  he  was  at  this  work.  Miss  Dudley 
stepped  out  of  her  cabin.  She  came  to  a 
stand,  not  instantly  recognising  me  in  my  own 
clothes,  but  quickly  satisfying  herself,  she  ad- 
vanced with  a  smile  and  sat  down  near  me, 
with  no  further  sign  of  timidity  than  a  slight 
blush  which  greatly  heightened  her  beauty 
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"  Where  is  Captain  Vanderdecken  ?"  said 
she. 

"  I  left  him  on  deck  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  since,"  I  answered.  "We  were  talking 
when  he  suddenly  broke  off,  and  I  should 
have  supposed  him  in  a  fit  but  for  his  erect 
posture  and  the  fiery  life  in  his  eyes." 

"  This  happens  to  them  all."  said  she,  "  as 
you  will  fmd  out.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
means  or  why  it  should  be." 

"  Possibly,"  I  exclaimed,  "  the  death  in 
them  grows  too  strong  at  periods,  for  the 
power  that  sustains  them,  be  it  demoniac 
or  not,  and  then  follows  a  failure  of  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  which  yet  leaves  the 
spirit — as  one  sees  it  flashing  in  Vander- 
decken's  eyes — strong  enough  to  recover  the 
corporeal  forces  from  their  languor.  But 
how  terrible  is  all  this  for  you  to  be  living 
familiarly  with ! — the  sweet,  fresh,  human 
life  of  the  world  your  beauty  would  adorn 
and  gladden,  hidden  from  you  behind  the 
melancholy  sea-line,  and  the  passage  of 
months,  yes,  and  of  years,  finding  you  still 
aimlessly  beating  about  these  waters,  with  no 
better  companions  than  beings  more  frightful 
in  their  shapes  and  behaviour  as  men  than 
were  they  phantoms  which  the  hand  could 
not  grasp  and  whose  texture  tlie  eye  can 
pierce 
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"What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  Captain 
Vanderdecken  will  not  part  with  me.  How 
can  I  escape  ?"  she  cried,  with  her  eyes 
brimming.  "  If  I  cast  myself  overboard, 
it  would  be  to  drown ;  if  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  shore  when  we  anchored  near 
to  the  coast,  it  would  be  either  to  perish 
upon  the  broiling  sands,  or  be  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  or  be  seized  by  the  natives  and 
carried  into  captivity." 

"  But  if  a  chance  offered  to  make  good 
your  escape  without  the  risks  you  name, 
would   you   seize-siji;  ?" 

''Oh.  yes!" 

"Well,"  said  I,  speaking  with  such  tender- 
ness and  feeling  such  a  glow  and  yearning  in 
my  heart  that  you  would  say  the  tiny  seed  of 
love  in  my  breast,  watered  by  her  tears,  was 
budding  with  the  swiftness  of  each  glance  at 
her  into  flower,  "whilst  I  have  been  sitting 
melancholy  and  alone  I  have  turned  over  in 
my  mind  how  I  am  to  deliver  you  from  this 
dreadful  situation.  No  scheme  as  yet  offers, 
but  will  you  trust  me  as  an  English  sailor  to 
find  a  means  to  outwit  these  Dutchmen,  ay, 
though  the  Devil  himself  kept  watch  when 
they  were  abed?  .  .  One  moment,  Miss 
Dudley — forgive  me,  it  had  not  been  my 
intention  to  touch  upon  this  matter  until  time 
had  enabled  you  to  form  some  judgment  of 
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me.  But  v/hen  two  are  of  the  same  mind, 
and  the  pit  that  has  to  be  jumped  is  a  deep 
one,  it  would  be  mere  foppery  in  me  to  stand 
on  the  brink  with  you,  chattering  like  a 
Frenchman  about  anything  else  sooner  than 
speak  out  and  to  the  point  as  a  plain  seaman 
should." 

"  Mr.  Fenton,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  trust 
you.  If  you  can  see  a  way  to  escape  from 
this  ship  I  will  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
strength  and  accompany  you.  You  are  a 
sailor  ;  my  father  was  of  that  calling,  and  as  an 
English  seaman  you  shall  have  my  full  faith." 

It  was  not  only  the  words,  but  her  pretty 
voice,  her  sparkling  eyes,  her  earnest  gaze, 
the  expression  of  hope  that  lighted  up  her  face 
with  the  radiance  of  a  smile  rather  than  of 
a  smile  itself,  which  rendered  what  she  said 
delightful  to  me.  I  answered,  "  Depend  upon 
it  your  faith  will  animate  me,  and  it  will  be 
strange  if  you  are  not  in  England  before  many 
months,  nay,  let  me  say  weeks,  have  passed." 

Here  leaning  her  cheek  in  her  hand  she 
looked  down  into  her  lap  with  a  wistful 
sadness  in  her  eyes. 

Not  conceiving  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  I  said,  "Whatever  scheme  I  hit  upon 
will  take  time.  But  what  are  a  few  months 
compared  with  years  on  board  this  ship — 
years  which  only  death  can  end !" 
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"  Oh !"  she  answered,  looking  at  me  fully, 
but  with  a  darkness  of  tears  upon  those  violet 
lights,  "  I  don't  doubt  your  ability  to  escape 
and  rescue  me,  nor  was  I  thinking  of  the 
time  you  would  require  or  how  long  it  may 
be  before  we  see  Encland.  What  troubles 
me  is  to  feel  that  when  in  England — If  it 
please  God  to  suffer  me  to  set  foot  once  more; 
upon  that  dear  soil — I  shall  have  no  friend  to 
turn  to."  I  was  about  to  speak,  but  she 
proceeded,  her  eyes  brimming  afresh — "  It  is 
rare  that  a  girl  finds  herself  in  my  situation. 
Both  my  father  and  mother  were  only 
children  and  orphans  when  they  married,  my 
mother  living  with  a  clergyman  and  his  wife 
at  Rotherhithe  as  governess  to  their  children 
when  my  father  met  her.  The  clergyman 
and  his  lady  are  long  since  dead.  But  were 
they  living,  they  would  not  be  persons  I 
should  apply  to  for  help  and  counsel,  since 
my  mother  often  spoke  of  them  as  harsh, 
mean  people.  The  few  relations  on  my 
mother's  side  died  off;  on  my  father's  side 
there  was— perhaps  there  yet  is — an  uncle 
who  settled  in  Virginia  and  did  pretty  well 
there.  But  I  should  have  to  go  to  that 
country  to  seek  him  with  the  chance  of  find- 
ing him  dead.  Thus  you  will  see  how 
friendless   I  am,   Mr.   Fenton." 

"  You  are  not  of  those  who  remain  friend- 
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less  in  this  world,"  said  I,  softly,  for  can 
you  marvel  that  a  young  man's  heart  will 
beat  quickly  when  such  a  beauty  as  Imogene 
Dudley  tells  him  to  his  face  that  she  is 
friendless.  "I  implore  you"  I  added,  "not 
to  suffer  any  reflection  of  this  sort  to  sadden 
or  swerve  you  in  your  determination  to  leave 
this  ship " 

"No,  no!"  she  interrupted,  "it  will  not  do 
that.  Better  to  die  of  famine  among  the 
Qfreen  meadows  at  home  than — oh  !"  she  cried, 
with  hysterical  vehemence,  "how  sweet  will 
be  the  sisfht  of  flowers  to  me,  of  Engflish 
trees,  and  hedges  blooming  with  briar  roses 
and  honeysuckles.  This  dreadful  life  I"  she 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  sudden  passionate 
raising  of  her  eyes,  "  these  roaring  seas,  the 
constant  screaming  of  the  wind  that  bates  its 
tones  only  to  make  a  desolate  moaning,  the 
company  of  ghost-like  men,  the  fearful  sense 
of  being  in  a  ship  upon  which  has  fallen  the 
wrath  of  the  majesty  of  God !  Oh,  indeed, 
indeed  it  must  end  !"  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands  she  wept  most  grievously,  sobbing 
aloud. 

"  What  will  end,  mynheer?  And  what  is 
it  that  causes  thee,  Imogene,  to  weep  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  deep,  vibratory  voice  of  Vander- 
decken. 

I  started,  and  found  his  ereat  fip'ure  erect 
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behind  me,  a  certain  inquisitiveness  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  and  much  of  the  light 
shining  in  his  eyes  that  I  had  remarked 
when  he  fell  into  that  posture  of  trance  I 
have  spoken  of.  I  answered  as  readily 
as  my  knowledge  of  his  tongue  permitted, 
"  Miss  Dudley  weeps,  sir,  because  this 
gale,  as  others  have  before,  retards  the 
passage  of  your  ship  to  Amsterdam ;  and 
'tis  perfectly  natural,  consistent,  indeed,  with 
the  wishes  of  all  men  in  the  Braave,  that  she 
should  wish  the  baulking  storm  at  an  end." 

He  came  round  to  his  high-backed  chair, 
and  seated  himself,  and,  putting  his  arm 
along  the  table,  gently  took  Imogene's  wrist, 
and  softly  pulled  her  hand  away  from  her 
face,  wet  with  her  tears,  saying,  "  My  dear, 
your  fellow-countryman  is  right ;  it  is  the 
sorrow  of  every  creature  here  that  this  gale 
should  blow  us  backwards,  and  so  delay  our 
return  ;  but  vvhat  is  more  capricious  than  the 
wind  .'*  This  storm  will  presently  pass,  and  it 
will  be  strange,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
scowl  darkening  his  brow,  and  letting  go 
Miss  Dudley's  hand  as  he  spoke,  "if  next 
time  we  do  not  thrust  the  Braave  into  an 
ocean  where  these  north-westers  make  way 
for  the  strong  trade  wind  that  blows  from 
the  south-east." 

She  dried   her  eyes  and   forced    a   smile, 
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acting  a  part  as  I  did  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  did 
not  wish  he  should  suspect  her  grief  went 
deeper  than  I  had  explained ;  though  I 
could  not  help  observing  that  in  directing 
her  wet,  sweet,  violet  eyes,  with  her  mouth 
shaped  to  a  smile,  upon  him,  a  plaintive 
gratitude  underlay  her  manner,  an  admixture, 
of  pity  and  affection,  the  exhibition  of  which 
made  me  very  sure  of  the  quality  of  her 
heart. 

To  carry  Vanderdecken's  thoughts  away 
from  the  subject  he  supposed  Miss  Dudley 
and  I  had  been  speaking  about,  I  asked  her 
in  Dutch  what  she  had  been  doing  with  her- 
self since  breakfast.  She  answered  in  the 
same  language  that  she  had  been  lying  down. 

"  Have  you  books  ?"  said  I. 

*'  A  few  that  belong  to  the  captain.  Some 
are  in  French  and  I  cannot  read  them.  The 
others  are  in  Dutch.  There  is  also  a  col- 
lection of  English  poetry,  some  of  which 
is  beautiful,  and  I  know  many  verses  by 
heart," 

"  Are  these  works  pretty  new  ?"  said  I. 

She  answered,  "Of  various  years;  the 
newest,  I  think,  is  dated  1647." 

"Ay,"  said  Vanderdecken,  "that  will  be 
my  friend  Bloys  Van  Treslong's  book  upon 
the  tulip-madness." 

Finding  him    willinq;   to    converse,   T    was 
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extremely  fretted  to  discover  that,  owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  the  Hterature  and  art  of  his 
time,  I  could  not  "bring  him  out"  as  the 
phrase  runs,  for  looking  into  the  Batavian 
story  since,  I  find  scores  of  matters  he  could 
have  told  me  about,  such  as  the  building  of 
ships  at  Hoorn,  the  customs  of  the  people, 
the  tulip-madness  he  had  mentioned,  the 
great  men  such  as  Jan  Six,  Rembrandt,  Jan 
Steen,  Van  Campen  who  designed  the  Stad- 
huis  and  others,  some  of  whom — as  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  great  Willem  Schouten — 
he  may  have  known  and  haply  smoked  pipes 
of  tobacco  with. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  had  got  back 
again  to  the  gale  when  Prins  brought  in  the 
dinner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  the  mate, 
Van  Vogelaar,  whereupon  we  fell  to  the  meal, 
Imogene  saying  very  little  and  often  regard- 
ing me  with  a  thoughtful  face  and  earnest 
eyes  as  though,  after  the  maiden's  way  in  such 
matters,  she  was  searching  me;  I  taciturn,  the 
mate  sullen  in  expression  and  silent,  as  his 
death-like  face  would  advertise  the  beholder 
to  suppose  him  ever  to  be,  and  Vanderdecken 
breaking  at  intervals  from  the  deep  musing- 
fit  he  fell  into  to  invite  me  to  eat  or  drink 
with  an  air  of  incomparable  dignity,  hardened 
as  it  was  by  his  eternal  sternness  and 
fierceness. 
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At  this  meal  I  found  the  food  to  be  much 
the  same  as  that  with  which  we  had  broken 
our  fast.  But  in  addition  there  was  a  roasted 
fowl  and  a  large  ham ;  and  into  each  silver 
goblet  Prins  poured  a  draught  of  sherry — a 
very  soft  and  mellow  wine — which  I  sup- 
posed Vanderdecken  had  come  by  through 
the  same  means  which  enabled  him  to  obtain 
coats  for  his  own  and  his  men's  backs,  and 
ropes  for  his  masts  and  sails,  and  brandy  and 
gin  for  his  stone  jars — that  is,  by  overhauling 
wrecks  and  pillaging  derelicts,  for  certainly 
strong  waters  were  not  to  be  got  by  lying  off 
the  coast  and  going  a-hunting. 

Yet  though  the  wine  put  a  pleasant 
warmth  into  my  veins,  insomuch  that  I 
could  have  talked  freely  but  for  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  captain  and  his  mate, 
them  it  no  more  cheered  and  heartened,  it 
gave  them  no  more  life  and  spirit  than  had 
they  been  urns  filled  with  dust  into  which  the 
generous  liquor  had  been  poured.  Several 
times,  indeed,  whilst  I  was  on  board  that  ship, 
have  1  seen  Vanderdecken,  Vogelaar,  and 
Arents  swallow  such  draughts  of  punch  out 
of  bowls,  as  would  have  laid  me  senseless  in 
five  minutes,  yet  these  capacious  jorums  gave 
rise  in  them  to  not  the  least  signs  of  jollity  ; 
as,  indeed,  how  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise,  for  their  brains  were  dead  to  all  but 
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the  supernatural  influence  that  kept  them 
moving — dead  as  the  works  of  a  going  v/atch 
— and  what  is  there  in  the  fumes  of  wine  to 
disorder  embodied  ghosts  ? 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

VANDERDECKEN  EXHIBITS  SOME  TREASURE. 

When  Vogelaar  left  the  cabin  to  relieve 
Arents  on  deck,  Vanderdecken  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  talk.  He  gendy  took  Imogene's 
chin  in  his  hand  and  chided  her  very  tenderly, 
yet  without  the  slightest  quality  of  what  we 
should  call  pleasantness  in  his  manner.  For 
this  would  have  brought  him  to  some  show 
of  good-humour,  whereas  never  during  the 
time  I  was  thrown  with  him  did  I  see  the 
least  light  of  merriment  on  his  face;  I  say,  he 
chided  her,  but  very  gently,  for  crying  at  the 
delay  caused  by  the  storm,  and  exclaimed, 
motioning  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  seaman.  He 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  stormy  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  we 
must  look  for  gales  from  the  north-west  ;  but 
he  will  also  know  that  these  tempests  are 
short-lived  and  that  a  breeze  from  the  east, 
north  or  south,  must  carry  us  round  the  Cape 
as  fairly  as  our  helm  controls  us." 

"Oh!    that   is   so   indeed,    Miss    Dudley," 
said  I,  cuickly,  cuid  dariirg  a  m^^ning  glance 
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at  her  ;  and  wishing  to  change  the  subject 
I  went  on — "Mynheer,  when  I  was  in  your 
cabin  last  night  shifting  myself,  I  noticed  a 
cross-staff.  'Twould  be  of  no  use  to  you 
to-day,  the  sun  being  blotted  out.  Failing 
an  observation,  upon  what  method  do  you 
rely  for  knowing  your  position  ?" 

"What  else  but  the  log?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  compute  entirely  by  dead-reckoning.  The 
staff  hath  often  set  me  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  log  fairly  gives  me  my  place  on  the  sea 
card,  and  then  there  is  the  lead." 

I  bowed  by  way  of  thanking  him,  for  in 
this  direction  I  gathered  by  his  rejoinder  as 
much  as  he  could  have  acquainted  me  with 
in  an  hour's  discourse,  besides,  the  earnest 
regard  of  the  pair  of  sweet  bright  eyes  opposite 
reminded  me  that  I  must  be  very  wary  in 
showing  myself  inquisitive. 

"  You  have  a  sharp  sight,  sir,"  said 
Vanderdecken,  but  speaking  without  any 
fierceness,  "  to  see  that  fore-staff  in  my  cabin 
by  the  faint  light  there  was.  What  else  did 
you  observe  ?" 

I  told  him  honestly,  for  I  could  imagine  no 
challenge  to  his  wrath  in  answering,  that  I 
had  seen  a  speaking-trumpet,  sand-glass, 
pictures,  and  the  like.  But  as  though 
Imogene  knew  him  better  and  desired  to 
shield  me,  she  instantly  said,   "Oh,  caDtain, 
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will  not  you  show  Mr.  Fenton  the  pictures  of 
your  wife  and  children  ?  They  will  charm 
him,  I  know." 

On  this  he  called  Prins  to  bring  the  pic- 
tures. If  ever  I  had  doubted  this  ship  was 
the  veritable  Flying  Dutchman  the  portraits 
would  have  settled  my  misgivings  once  and 
for  all.  The  material  on  which  they  were 
painted  was  cracked  in  places,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  age  lay  very  gloomy  and  thick  upon 
them.  They  were  all  of  a  size,  about  ten 
inches  long  and  six  inches  broad.  He  put 
his  wife  before  me  first  and  watched  me  with 
his  fierce  eyes  whilst  I  pored  upon  tne  paint- 
ing. The  picture  was  that  of  a  portly  lady 
in  a  black  close-fitting  cap,  the  hair  yellow, 
the  bosoms  very  large,  a  square-shouldered 
heavy  woman  of  the  true  Dutch  mould,  round- 
faced,  not  uncomely,  and  perhaps  of  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age.  How  she  was  dressed  I 
could  not  tell,  but  the  arms  were  bare  from 
the  elbows,  and  they  and  the  hands  were, 
methought,  very  delicately  painted  and  exqui- 
sitely life-like.  The  others  were  those  of 
girls  of  different  ages.  Which  of  them  Cap- 
tain Vanderdecken  imagined  Miss  Dudley  to 
resemble  I  could  not  conceive;  there  was 
nothing  in  these  darksome  likenesses,  albeit 
they  represented  maidenhood  and  infancy,  to 
suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  English  beauty 
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of  the  fragile,  large-eyed,  gold-crowned  face 
of  Imogene  Dudley. 

She  that  was  named  Geertruida  was  of  a 
style  that  came  close  to  good  looks,  eyes 
merry,  dainty  mouth,  but  cheeks  too  fat. 
Here  was  little  IMargaretha,  for  whom  the 
piping  swain  had  been  purchased,  peering  at 
me  with  a  half-shy,  half-wondering  look  out 
of  the  dusky  background. 

As  I  returned  them  one  by  one,  the  captain 
took  them  from  me,  lingering  long  upon  each 
and  making  such  comments  as  "'Tis  Johanna 
to  the  life!"  meaning  his  wife.  "What  art 
is  more  wonderful  than  this  of  portrait  paint- 
ing? No  age  is  likely  to  beat  our  time,  and 
no  nation  the  Dutch.  How  alive  is  the  eye 
here !  Methinks  if  I  spoke  angrily  to  her 
she  would  weep!"  or  "You  will  find  this  girl," 
meaning  Geertruida,  "a  true  sister,  Imogene, 
homely,  honest  and  innocent,  so  fond  of  fun 
but  yet  so  dutiful,  that  there  is  no  woman  in 
all  Holland  who  would  make  a  better  wife;" 
or  "  Ah !  little  one,  thy  father  will  be  with 
thee  ere  long,"  stopping  to  kiss  the  painting 
of  his  daughter  Margaretha. 

Prins  stood  by  to  receive  the  pictures,  but 
Vanderdecken  hung  over  this  one  for  some 
minutes,  falling  motionless,  insomuch  that  I 
thought  another  one  of  his  strange  fits  or 
trances  had  seized  him;  and  perfectly  still  for 
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those  moments  were  Miss  Dudley  and  I, 
often  orlanclnor  at  each  other  as  though  both 
of  us  ahke  felt  the  prodigious  significance 
imported  into  this  spectacle  of  a  father's  love, 
by  the  bellowing  of  the  wind,  and  the  long, 
yearning,  sickening,  broadside  rushes  of  the 
ship,  ruthlessly  hurled  back  by  the  surge  and 
storm  into  the  deeper  solitude  of  those  waters 
whose  confines  she  was  never  to  pass. 

Now  Arents  left  the  table,  never  having 
given  us,  nor  our  talk,  nor  the  pictures,  the 
smallest  imaginable  heed.  His  going  brought 
Vanderdecken  back  to  life,  so  to  speak  ;  and 
he  handed  the  picture  of  his  child  to  Prins. 
I  looked  at  him,  expecting,  though  God 
knows  why,  to  see  a  tear.  But  whatever 
sensibility  Heaven  had  permitted  this  man 
to  retain  did  not  appear  in  his  face.  Had  it 
been  cast  in  brass  it  could  not  have  been 
harder  and  more  impenetrable.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  their  former  passionate  scornful 
life  and  light.  They  made  me  think,  sup- 
posing him  to  show  now  as  he  would  have 
appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  he 
was  one  who  would  have  met  his  end  full 
of  impatience,  imperious  rage,  and  savage 
decrial  of  the  holy  ordinances  of  Nature. 

But  oh !  the  sadne.^s,  the  sadness  of  the 
spectacle  I  had  contemplated  !  This  tender 
perusal  by  a  husband  and  father  of  the  be- 

a 
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loved  lineaments  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
living,  ay!  and  still  looking  as  they  looked  at 
him  from  the  canvas,  but  who  had  been  dead 
so  many  years  that  time  had  perhaps  erased 
the  name  from  the  stone  that  marked  the 
burial-place  of  the  youngest  of  them  all — the 
little  Margaretha !  And  how  much  longer 
would  these  portraits  last,  I  asked  myself? 
'Twas  certain  by  the  evidences  of  decay  in 
them  that  they  had  not  the  vitality  of  the 
ship  and  of  those  who  sailed  her.  What 
then  ?  The  years  would  blot  them  out.  Yet 
mercy  he  would  surely  deserve  who  loved 
his  wife  and  children  as  this  man  did.  And 
I  still  sometimes  fondly  hope  that  memory 
may  be  permitted  to  serve  him  in  lieu  of 
his  eyes,  so  that  in  gazing  upon  the  time- 
blackened  canvas  he  may  as  truly  see  with 
intellectual  sight  the  faces  of  his  dear  ones 
as  though  they  stood  out  bright,  fresh  and 
life-like,  as  at  the  hour  in  which  they  were 
painted. 

All  the  time  I  looked  at  these  pictures 
I  would  notice  Miss  Dudley  watching  me, 
(juickly  averting  her  gaze  when  mine  met 
hers.  I  put  down  this  scrutiny  to  her  wish 
to  gather  my  character,  though  I  need  not  at 
this  distance  expect  to  be  reproached  for  my 
vanity  if  I  say  that  I  thought  that  was  not 
her  only  reason  for  following   me  with   her 
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eyes,  I  pray  you  consider  the  life  she  had 
led  since  the  destruction  of  her  father's  ship 
and  the  loss  of  her  parents  ;  how  that  she 
was  now  grown  to  be  a  woman  ;  and  how 
that  I  was  not  only  a  young,  but  a  bright, 
fair,  merry-eyed  sailor,  her  own  countryman, 
of  the  calHng  she  loved  for  her  father's  sake, 
and  the  sweeter  to  her  sight  for  breaking  in 
upon  her  mournful  life  and  offering  to  snatch 
her  from  the  frightful  companionship  of  the 
Death  Ship's  crew. 

But  more  of  this  anon. 

Whilst  Prins  was  in  the  captain's  cabin 
hanging  up  the  pictures,  she  exclaimed,  "It 
is  a  dull  and  dreary  day.  How  are  we  to 
kill  the  time  ?" 

As  she  spoke  the  clock  struck,  and  the 
parrot,  instead  of  using  her  customary  ex- 
pression, laughed  out  loudly,  "  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"That  bird,"  said  I,  "seems  to  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  a  pretty  notion 
of  hers  to  laugh  at  your  inquiry  when  she 
sees  how  vainly  old  Death  in  the  clock 
vonder  stabs  at  time." 

This  I  spoke  in  English. 

"  What  do  you  say,  mynheer  T  demanded 
Vanderdecken. 

"Oh,  captain!"  exclaimed  Miss  Imogene, 
as  if  she  was  carrying  on  the  sense  of  my 
remarks,  "  could  not  we  prettily  dispatch  an 
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hour  by  looking  at  some  of  the  treasure  you 
have  below  ?"  She  laid  her  little  white  hand 
on  his,  and  pleaded  with  her  eyes.  "It  will 
be  a  treat  to  Mr.  Fenton  to  see  the  fine 
things  you  have,  and  I  am  still  childish 
enough  to  love  the  sparkle  of  precious  stones." 

He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have 
no  objection,  but  our  countries  are  at  war, 
and  in  case  of  your  being  transhipped  I  have 
to  ask  you,  on  your  honour  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  seaman,  not  to  give  information  of 
the  objects  the  lady  desires  me  to  show 
you. 

I  never  before  witnessed  a  finer  dignity  in 
any  man's  air  than  that  which  ennobled  him 
as  he  spoke.  I  gave  him  my  assurance, 
feeling  that  I  cut  but  a  mean  figure  in  my 
manner  of  answering  after  his  own  majestic 
and  haughty  aspect  and  the  rich  and  thrilling 
tones  in  which  he  had  delivered  himself,  nor 
will  I  pretend  that  I  was  not  moved  at  the 
vanity  and  idleness  of  the  obligation  of  silence 
he  imposed  upon  me,  for  whatever  treasure 
he  had  would  be  as  safe  in  his  ship  as  on  the 
sandy  bed  ot  the  sea,  even  though  on  my 
escaping  I  should  go  and  apprise  all  the 
admirals  in  the  world  of  its  existence. 

He  said  no  more,  but  calling  to  Prins, 
ordered  him  to  clear  the  table,  bring  pipes 
and  tobacco,  and  then  take  some  seamen  with 
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him  into — as  I  understood — the  half-deck  and 
bring  up  two  chests  of  treasure,  those  which 
were  lashed  on  the  starboard  side,  close 
against  the  bulkhead.  The  cloth  was  re- 
moved, we  lighted  our  pipes,  and  after  we 
had  waited  some  little  while,  Prins,  with 
several  sailors,  appeared,  bearing  among 
them  two  stout,  apparently  very  heavy, 
chests,  which  they  set  down  upon  the  cabin 
floor,  taking  care  to  secure  them  by  lashings 
and  seizings  to  the  stancheons,  so  that  they 
should  not  slip  with  the  ship's  lurches. 

The  sailors  interested  me  so  much  that, 
whilst  they  were  with  us,  I  looked  only  at 
them.  It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  in 
their  faces,  if  I  except  the  dreadful  pallor,  or 
in  their  attire,  to  fix  my  attention  ;  it  was 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  crew  of  this 
accurst  ship,  participators  in  the  doom  that 
Vanderdecken  had  brought  upon  her,  mem- 
bers of  a  ghostly  band  the  like  of  which 
it  might  never  be  permitted  to  mortal  man  to 
behold  again.  One  had  very  deep-sunk  eyes, 
Vvhich  shone  in  their  dark  hollows  with  much 
of  the  fire  that  gave  a  power  of  terrifying  to 
those  of  the  captain.  Another  had  a  long, 
grizzly  beard,  over  which  his  nose  curved  in  a 
hook,  his  little  eyes  lay  close  against  the  top 
of  his  nose,  and  his  hair,  that  was  wet  with 
spray  or  rain,  lay  like  new-gathered  seaweed 
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down  to  pretty  near  his  shoulder-blades. 
This  man's  name,  I  afterwards  heard,  was 
Tjaart  Van  der  Valdt,  whilst  he  that  had  the 
glowing  eyes  was  called  Christopher  Roostoff. 

They  all  went  about  in  the  soulless, 
mechanical  way  I  was  now  used  to,  and, 
when  they  had  set  down  the  chests,  Prins 
dismissed  them  with  an  injunction  to  stand 
by  ready  to  take  them  below  again.  The 
cases  were  about  three  feet  high,  and  ranging 
about  five  feet  long  ;  they  were  heavily  girt 
with  iron  bands,  and  padlocked  with  massive 
staples.  Prins  opened  them  and  flung  back 
the  lids,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  I  looked  down 
upon  treasures  the  like  of  which  in  quality, 
I'll  not  say  quantity,  in  one  single  ship,  the 
holds  of  the  Acapulco  galleons  could  alone 
rival,  or  the  caves  in  which  the  old  bucca- 
neers hid  their  booty.  Miss  Dudley,  seeing 
me  rise,  left  her  seat,  and  came  to  my  side. 
Vanderdecken  stepped  round,  and  leaned 
against  the  table,  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
body  moving  only  with  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

I  should  speedily  grow  tedious  were  I  to 
be  minute  in  my  description  of  what  I  saw, 
yet  I  must  venture  a  short  way  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  one  box  there  were  fitted  four  trays, 
each  tray  divided  into  several  compartments, 
and    every    compartment     v/as     filled     with 
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precious  stones,  set  in  rings,  bracelets, 
bangles  and  the  like,  and  with  golden  orna- 
ments, such  as  birds  for  the  hair,  brooches, 
necklets,  chains  for  wearing  about  the  waist 
or  neck,  and  other  such  things  of  prodigious 
value  and  beauty  of  device.  I  asked  leave 
to  examine  these  objects,  and  on  picking 
them  up  noticed  that  some  were  of  a  much 
more  antique  character  than  others,  inso- 
much that  I  said  to  Miss  Imogene  in 
English,  "  I  suspect  that  much  of  these 
splendours  our  friend  will  have  collected  at 
different  periods." 

She  answered  in  our  tongue,  "  He  can  tell 
you  what  he  purchased  at  Batavia,  or  what 
was  consigned  to  him  for  delivery  at  Amster- 
dam, but  his  memory  after  that  is  a  blank, 
and  the  last  wreck  he  can  recall,  in  which  he 
found  several  quintals  of  silver  and  unminted 
gold,  is  the  Vryheid  that  he  met — I  cannot 
tell  where — in  a  sinkinsf  condition." 

"There  is  more  treasure  aboard  than  this:" 
cried  I. 

"  Much  more  !"  she  replied.  Then  turning 
to  Vanderdecken,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me  without  moving  his  head,  she  said,  *'  I 
am  telling  Mr.  Fenton  that  these  chests 
represent  but  a  handful  of  the  treasure  in 
this  ship." 

"  I   am  dazzled  by  what  I  see, ^mynheer," 
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said  I,  speaking  whilst  Prins  raised  the  trays 
disclosing  many  hundreds  of  guineas'  worth 
Ox'"  ornaments  and  stones.  "  Had  I  but  the 
value  of  one  of  these  trays  alone  this  should 
be  my  last  voyage." 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "there  is  much  that  is 
beautiful  here.  Much  that  will  yield  good 
sums.  But  a  large  number  of  the  articles  in 
that  chest  belong  to  a  merchant ;  there  are 
likewise  consignments,  and  my  own  share  is 
but  a  speculation." 

The  other  chest  had  but  one  tray,  in  which 
lay  many  golden  crucifixes  of  different  sizes, 
goblets,  flagons,  candlesticks,  all  gold,  whilst 
beneath  were  numbers  of  a  kind  of  small 
bricks  or  bars  of  pewter,  which  Miss  Imogene 
told  me  were  gold  that  had  been  originally 
disguised  in  this  way  as  a  blind  to  the  pirates. 
In  addition  were  several  great  canvas  bags, 
into  which  Prins,  moving  always  as  an 
automaton,  thrust  his  hand,  bringing  forth 
different  sorts  of  coins,  such  as  rix-dollars, 
ducatoons,  ducats,  Batavian  rupees,  Spanish 
dollars,  and  even  schellings,  worth  no  more 
than  six  stivers  apiece. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  bright 
and  sparkling  objects,  at  the  beauty  of  gold 
worked  into  strange  or  fantastic  shapes,  at 
jewels  and  stones  in  their  multitude,  gleam- 
ing out    in    twenty    colours    at    once.      And 
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had  I  been  a  picaroon  or  a  woman,  I  could 
not  have  surveyed  this  collection  with  sharper 
delight,  though  I  hope  you  will  not  suppose 
that  I  felt  the  buccaneer's  thirst  for  the 
things.  But  when  my  glance  went  to  Van- 
derdecken,  all  the  shining  seemed  to  die  out, 
and  the  richest  of  the  jewels  to  lose  its 
glory. 

I  said  to  Miss  Imogene,  pointing  as  I 
spoke  to  the  chests,  that  Vanderdecken  might 
suppose  we  talked  of  the  treasure  in  them, 
'*  He  does  not  appear  to  care  the  snap  of  a 
finger  for  what  is  there.  If  the  sense  of 
possession  is  dead  in  him,  why  should  he  take 
whatever  he  can  find  of  jewels,  gold  or  silver, 
from  the  ships  in  which  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  such  thinfrs  ?" 

"  If  your  brain  will  not  help  you  to  such 
matters,  how  should  mine  ?"  she  replied,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  The  idea  has  never  before 
occurred  to  me,  but  be  sure  'tis  a  part  of  his 
punishnient.  He  may  feel  no  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  his  wealth  ;  yet  he  knows  it  is 
on  board,  and  it  may  be  intended  to  render 
every  gale  that  beats  him  back  more  and 
more  bitter  and  hard  by  delaying  him  from 
carrying  his  cargo  home." 

This  was  shrewdly  imagined,  I  thought, 
though  It  did  not  satisfy  me,  because  since 
Was  sure  that   he   had    lost   recollection  of 
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preceding  gales,  succeeding  ones  could  nol 
gain  in  bitterness.  In  truth,  we  were  afloat 
in  a  fearful  and  astonishing  Mystery,  from 
which  my  eagerness  to  deliver  the  sweet  and 
fragrant  girl  by  my  side  grew  keener  with 
every  look  of  hers  that  met  mine,  and  with 
every  glance  I  directed  at  the  captain  and 
around  the  ancient  interior  that  time  had 
sickened  to  the  complexion  of  the  death 
which  worked  this  ship  in  the  forms  of  men. 
Having  satisfied  me  with  a  sight  of  these 
treasures,  Vanderdecken  ordered  Prins  to 
have  the  chests  removed,  and  we  then  re- 
turned to  the  table  to  smoke  out  the  tobacco 
that  remained  in  our  pipes. 

CHAPTER     XXII. 

IMOGENE  AND  I  ARE  MUCH  TOGETHER. 

So  far  I  have  been  minute,  accounting  for 
every  hour  and  all  things  which  happened 
therein  since  I  was  picked  up  by  the  mate  of 
the  Death  Ship  and  put  aboard  her.  My 
first  impressions  were  keen  and  strong,  and  I 
have  sought  to  lay  them  before  you  in  the 
order  in  v/hich  they  occurred.  But  to  pursue 
this  particularity  of  narrative,  to  relate  every 
conversation,  to  regularly  notice  the  striking 
of  the  clock,  the  movements  of  the  skeleton, 
and   the    hoarse  comminatorv    croak    of  the 
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parrot,  would  be  to  speedily  render  this  tale 
tedious.  Therefore  let  me  speak  briefly  for 
a  little  space. 

The  storm  blew  with  steady  fury  for  six 
days,  driving  the  tall  fabric  to  leeward  to  a 
distance  of  many  leagues  every  twenty-four 
hours,  the  course  of  the  drift  being  as  I  should 
suppose — for  it  was  impossible  to  put  much 
faith  in  the  compasses — about  south-east  by 
east,  the  larboard  tacks  aboard  and  the  ship 
"ratching"  nothing.  It  was  so  continuous 
and  heavy,  this  gale,  that  it  began  to  breed  a 
feeling  of  despair  in  me,  for  I  felt  that  if  such 
weather  lasted  many  weeks  it  would  end  in 
setting  us  so  far  south  that  we  should  be 
greatly  out  of  the  road  taken  by  ships  round- 
ing the  Cape,  and  so  remote  from  the  land, 
that  should  Vanderdecken  desire  to  careen  or 
water  his  vessel  it  would  occupy  us  months 
to  fetch  the  coast,  so  that  the  prospect  of 
escaping  with  Miss  Imogene  grew  small  and 
gloomy.  Added  to  which  was  the  melan- 
choly of  the  cell-like  cabin  in  which  it  was 
my  lot  to  sleep,  the  fiery  crawlings,  the  savage 
squeakings  of  great  rats,  the  grinding,  groan- 
ing and  strainino;  noises  of  the  labouring 
structure,  likewise  the  sickening,  sweeping, 
soaring,  falling  motions  of  the  high,  light 
vessel,  movements  which,  as  we  drove  fur- 
ther south,  where  the  seas  were  swollen  into 
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mountains  by  the  persistent  hardness  of  the 
gale  and  the  vastness  of  the  Hquid  plain  along 
which  they  coursed,  furious  with  the  fiendish 
lashing  of  the  thongs  of  the  storm,  grew  at 
times  so  insupportable  that,  sailor  as  I  was 
and  used  to  the  sea  in  all  its  moods,  I  would 
often  feel  faint  and  reel  to  a  sensation  of 
nausea. 

But  Imogene  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
discomposed.  She  was  so  used  to  the  ship 
that  its  movements  were  to  her  what  the 
steadiness  of  dry  land  is  to  other  women. 
She  seldom  came  on  deck  however.  Indeed, 
the  gusts  and  guns  were  often  so  fierce — 
coming  along  like  thunderbolts  through  the 
gale  itself  —  tkat  any  one  of  them  catch- 
ing her  gown  n?.ight  have  carried  her  light 
figure  overboard,  Moreover,  twenty -four 
hours  after  the  gale  set  in,  it  drew  up  thick 
as  mud  ;  the  horizon  was  brought  within 
reach  of  a  musket-shot ;  and  out  of  this 
thickness  blew  the  rain,  in  strais^ht  lines, 
mixed  with  the  showering  off  the  heads  of 
the  seas  ;  the  sky  hung  steady,  of  the  colour 
of  slate  —  no  part  lighter  or  darker  than 
another,  but  so  low  that  it  appeared  as  if  a 
man  could  whip  his  hand  into  it  from  our 
masthead  whenever  those  reeling  spars  came 
plumb. 

As   it  gave   me   no  pleasure  to  linp:er  on 
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deck  In  such  weather,  you  may  suppose  that 
Miss  Imogene  and  I  were  much  together 
below.  Often  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon 
would  pass  without  a  soul  entering  the  cabin 
where  we  sat.  Whether  Vanderdecken  was 
pleased  to  think  that  Imogene  had  a  com- 
panion— a  fellow-countryman,  with  whom  she 
could  converse,  and  so  kill  the  time  which 
he  would  suspect  from  her  recent  fit  of  weep- 
ing hung  heavy  on  her  spirits ;  or  that, 
having  himself  long  passed  those  marks  which 
time  sets  up  as  the  boundaries  of  human  pas- 
sions, he  was  as  incapable  of  suspecting  that 
Imogene  and  I  should  fall  in  love,  as  he 
clearly  was  of  perceiving  the  passage  of 
years  ;  'tis  certain  he  never  exhibited  the 
smallest  displeasure  when,  perchance,  he 
found  us  tooether,  albeit  once  or  twice  on 
entering  the  cabin  when  we  were  there  he 
vv-ould  ask  Imogene  abruptly,  but  never  with 
the  sternness  his  manner  gathered  when  he 
addressed  others,  what  our  talk  was  about, 
as  if  he  suspected  I  was  inquiring  about  his 
ship  and  cargo  ;  though  if,  indeed,  this  was 
so,  I  don't  doubt  the  suspicion  was  put  into 
his  head  by  Van  Vogelaar,  who,  I  am  sure, 
hated  me  as  much  because  I  was  an  EnQfHsh- 
man  as  because  our  panic-stricken  men  had 
fired  upon  him. 

It  takes  a  man  but  a  very  short  time  to 
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fall  in  love,  though  the  relation  of  the  thing, 
if  the  time  be  very  short,  is  often  questioned 
as  a  possibility,  sometimes  heartily  laughed 
at  as  an  absurdity,  when  deliberately  set 
down  in  writing.  Why  this  should  be  I  do 
not  know.  I  could  point  to  a  good  many 
men  married  to  women  with  whom  they  fell 
in  love  at  a  dance,  or  by  seeing  them  in  the 
street,  or  by  catching  sight  of  them  in  church 
and  the  like.  I  have  known  a  man  to  be- 
come passionately  enamoured  of  a  girl  by 
beholding  her  picture.  And  what  says 
Marlowe  ? 

"Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?" 
Depend  upon  it,  when  passion  is  of  slow 
growth  and  cultivated  painfully,  you  may 
suspect  a  deficiency  somewhere.  Either  the 
girl  is  not  delightful  of  face  and  shape  and 
her  virtues  and  good  qualities  are  hard  to 
come  at,  or  she  is  a  tease  and  a  coquette, 
and,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  puts  her  foot 
down  upon  a  man's  heart  and  prevents  the 
emotion  there  from  shooting.  There  will  be 
something  wanting,  something  wrong,  I  say. 
Association  may  indeed  lengthily  induct  one 
into  a  habit  of  affection,  but  the  sort  of  love 
I  have  in  my  mind  springs  like  a  young  god 
into  a  man's  intelligence  from  a  maiden's 
eyes. 

But   v/hether   tin's    swift    passion    is    more 
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lasting  than  the  affection  that  is  formed  by 
slower  mental  processes,  and  which  of  them 
is  the  safer  to  trust  to,  is  no  riddle  for  such 
as  I  to  bother  over.  And  in  sober  verity,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  been  led  into  these  remarks, 
which  certainly  should  be  omitted  if  they 
were  not  necessary  as  an  apology. 

For  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  it  is  this: 
that  the  very  first  morning  I  met  Imogene  I 
fell  in  love  with  her  beauty,  while  the  long 
days  of  the  storm  which  threw  us  greatly 
together  confirmed  the  first  movement  of 
my  heart  by  acquainting  me  with  the  extra- 
ordinary sweetness,  innocence,  gentleness  and 
purity  of  her  nature.  These  qualities,  unlike 
the  enchanting  hue  and  brightness  of  her 
eyes,  the  golden  falls  of  her  hair,  and  her 
many  other  fairy  graces,  were  not  quickly 
discoverable,  but  they  stole  out  during  our 
many  conversations.  Who  that  has  been  to 
sea  knows  not  how  speedily  character  is  dis- 
covered on  shipboard  ?  And  I  say  that  before 
that  gale  was  ended  I  was  so  much  in  love 
with  this  fair  and  tender  girl  that  I  could 
have  laid  down  my  life  to  serve  her. 

This  I  should  not  have  confessed,  nor 
indeed  made  any  reference  to  my  love-passage, 
if  it  did  not  concern  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Death  Ship  on  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  those  who  have  relations  with  her. 
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In  this  time  our  conversation  was  about  all 
sorts  of  things — her  parents,   her  home,  her 
childhood,   the  loss  of  her  father's  ship,   the 
friendless  condition  she  would  be  in  on  her 
arrival  in  England  should  I  manage  to  deliver 
her  from  Vanderdecken.     Though  when  she 
came  to  that,    I   begged    her  to  dismiss  her 
fears  at  once  and  for  ever,  by  assuring  her 
that   my    mother   would    gladly   receive    her 
ynd  cherish  her  as  her  own  daughter,  having 
but  me  to  love,  who  was  always  absent.     At 
which  a  faint  blush  sweetened  her  cheeks  as 
though  she  suspected  what  was  in  my  mind  ; 
but   I    was   careful  to  hurry  away   from   the 
subject,    since    I    did   not   wish    her    then   to 
suppose  I  loved  her,  for  fear  that,  not  having 
had  time,  as  I  believed,  to  love  me,  she  might 
fall  into  a  posture  of  mind  calculated  to  baffle 
my    hopes    of  carrying    her  away  from   the 
Braave.      I  told  her  all  about  myself,  of  the 
famous  Fenton  from  whom  I  was  descended, 
of  my  voyages,  of  the  Saracen,  whose  passage 
to  India  I  feared  would  have  an  ill  issue  now 
that  she  had  met  the  Dutchman,  and  I  talked 
again  of  Captain  Skevington's  amazing,  and, 
as  I  supposed,  accurate  theories  touching  the 
living-dead  who  navigated  this  ship. 

She  had  much  to  tell  me  of  Vanderdecken 
and  his  ship  ;  of  unsuspecting  vessels  they 
had    fallen    in    with,    which    had    sold    them 
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tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  hke.  Ot 
others  that  had  backed  their  topsails  to  speak, 
then  taken  fright  and  sailed  away  in  hot 
haste. 

I  asked  her  if  it  was  true  that  the  captain 
hailed  passing  ships  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing letters  home.  She  answered  no  ;  it  was 
not  true  ;  that  was  the  general  belief,  as  she 
had  heard  from  her  father  ;  but,  as  Vander- 
decken  did  not  know  that  he  was  curst — as 
he  went  on  year  after  year,  firmly  believing 
that  next  time  he  should  be  successful  in 
rounding  the  Cape — why  should  he  desire 
to  send  letters  home,  more  particularly  as 
he  regarded  the  Braave  as  one  of  the  swiftest 
vessels  afloat  ?  She  added,  "  I  have  never 
seen  him  write  a  letter,  and  I  am  certain 
he  has  never  endeavoured  to  send  one." 

"  But  if  he  finds  a  ship  willing  to  speak,  he 
will  send  a  boat  ?" 

"  Yes,  always ;  but  merely  for  necessaries, 
of  which  he  is  constantly  in  want.  Now  it 
is  tobacco ;  another  time  it  will  be  spirits. 
Some  few  weeks  since  we  met  a  ship,  from 
which  he  purchased  several  cases  of  marma- 
lade and  some  hams,  for  which  Van  Vogelaar 
paid  in  coin  that  scared  them,  when  they  put 
the  age  of  the  money  and  the  appearance  of 
this  ship  together  ;  for  they  threw  the  mate 
overboard  and  instantly  made  off" 
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"  I  suppose  Van  Vogelaar  could  not  be 
drowned  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  she  ;  "  he,  hke  the  rest,  have 
no  other  business  in  life  than  to  live.  They 
had  put  the  hams  and  marmalade  into  the 
boat,  and  when  they  threw  him  in  the  sea, 
lie  swam  very  quietly  to  his  companions." 

"  What  was  the  ship  ?"  I  asked. 

"A  Spaniard,"  she  replied.  "After  they 
had  put  the  ship  before  the  wind  I  saw  a 
number  of  them  on  the  poop  on  their  knees 
crossing  themselves." 

"I  cannot  understand,"  said  I,  "why  this 
ship  should  be  termed  a  Phantom.  What 
could  be  more  real  than  these  timbers  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people  who  navigate 
her  ?" 

"Besides,"  exclaimed  Imogene,  "if  she  is 
a  Phantom,  how  could  Vanderdecken  write 
those  letters  in  her  which  he  is  supposed  to 
desire  to  send  home  .'*  If  you  have  a  real 
letter,  such  as  a  person  can  put  into  his  pocket 
and  deliver,  you  must  have  real  materials 
to  produce  it,  ink,  pens,  paper,  wafers,  and 
something  hard  to  sit  upon,  or  kneel  upon,  or 
write  upon." 

"  Certainly !"  said  I.  "  Of  a  Phantom  the 
whole  must  be  phantasmal.  Suppose  a  ghost 
dressed,  its  attire  must  be  as  unsubstantial  as 
the  essence  it  covers." 
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"  The  truth  about  this  ship  Is  not  known," 
she  continued,  "  and  it  never  can  be  known, 
because  her  influence  is  dreaded.  Vessels  on 
finding  out  her  character  fly  from  her,  and 
those  who  sell  to  her  unsuspectingly  pass 
away  without  giving  her  further  thought." 

"Or,"  said  I,  gloomily,  "perhaps  are  never 
more  heard  of." 

In  this  way  would  we  talk,  and  you  may 
conceive  we  were  at  no  loss  for  topics.  On 
several  occasions  she  showed  me  some  of  the 
dresses  Vanderdecken  had  furnished  her  with ; 
of  which  I  chiefly  remember  a  chintz  gown, 
spotted  with  roses,  with  sleeves  swelling  out 
like  ruffs  at  the  elbows  ;  a  pink  dress,  with  a 
girdle  to  bring  the  waist  close  under  the 
bosom ;  and  a  slate-coloured  dress,  with  a  red 
shawl  for  it  to  be  worn  like  a  sash,  and  a 
kerchief  for  the  throat ;  and  I  also  recollect 
that  she  showed  me  some  strange,  very 
dainty  caps,  one  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  another  of  black  velvet  and  a  feather, 
which  she  told  me  Vanderdecken  had  said 
was  worn  on  the  side  of  the  head.  She  put 
it  on  to  explain  its  use.  and  a  man's  true 
darling  she  looked  in  it. 

Once  she  came  into  the  cabin  dressed  in 
the  pink  dress  with  the  high  waist ;  and  very 
sweet  did  she  appear.  But  I  said  to  her  that 
of  all  the  apparel  she  had  showa  me  nothing 
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pleased  me  better  than  the  black  velvet 
jacket  in  which  I  had  first  seen  her,  and 
thereafter  she  constantly   wore   it. 

In  short,  the  clothes  Vanderdecken  had 
stocked  her  cabin  with,  including  much  fine 
linen,  lace,  collars,  long  gloves,  shoes  of 
several  colours,  and  the  like,  were  such  as  to 
suggest  a  costly  theatrical  wardrobe  by  reason 
of  the  variety  of  the  styles,  representing 
fashions  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  within  twenty  years  of  the 
time  in  which  happened  what  I  am  here  rela- 
ting. It  has  been  already  explained  how 
these  things  were  gotten.  You  ha\'e  only  to 
consider  that  this  ship  sailed  from  Batavia  in 
1653,  with  a  large  stock  of  dresses,  linen, 
jewellery,  plate  and  so  forth  in  her  hold, 
besides  her  cargo,  which  stock  Vander- 
decken, in  whom  there  must  still  work  the 
thrifty  instincts  of  the  Hollander,  just  as  he  is 
suffered  to  love  his  pipe  and  bowl,  and  pine 
for  both  when  the  tobacco  and  spirits  have 
run  out,  had  replenished  by  appropriating 
such  wares,  treasure  and  apparel,  as  he  had  a 
fancy  for  out  of  the  ships  he  encountered 
abandoned  at  sea  or  cast  away  upon  the 
African  coast.  You  have  only  to  consider 
this,  I  say,  and  bear  in  mind  the  great  number 
of  years  he  has  been  afloat,  and  how  many 
s;ores    of    richly-laden    merchantmen    have 
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passed  and  repassed  that  part  of  the  ocean  to 
which  the  Curse  confines  him,  to  find  nothing 
to  marvel  at  in  any  catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  the  Braavc  that  could  be  offered. 

Besides  having  all  these  strange  and  often 
sumptuous  articles  of  attire  to  show  me  and 
talk  about,  Imogene  had  a  great  deal  to  tell 
me  concerning  the  weary  years  she  had  spent 
in  the  vessel,  wondering  how  her  life  was  to 
end,  how  she  was  ever  to  get  to  England  or  to 
any  other  civilized  country,  if  Vanderdecken 
refused  to  let  her  leave  him,  because  of  his 
fatherly  aftection  for  her  and  his  conviction 
that  he  was  homeward  bound,  and  only  tem- 
porarily delayed  by  the  north-west  gales 
which  beat  him  back.  She  said  that  after  a 
time  she  besfan  to  fear  that  she  would  lose 
her  own  language  and  be  able  to  speak  no 
tongue  but  the  ancient  Dutch  in  which  Van- 
derdecken and  his  men  conversed,  to  preserve 
herself  from  which  calamity  she  regularly 
perused  the  collection  of  English  poetry  that 
the  captain  most  fortunately  had  among  his 
books.  Her  grief  was  that  the  book,  instead 
of  poems,  was  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
she  knew  many  prayers  and  hymns  her 
mother  had  taught  her,  and  these  she  never 
omitted  reciting  morning  and  night. 

You  would  have  been  touched  had  you 
heard  her,  marked  the  sadness  that  rendered 
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Madonna-Hke  the  character  of  her  fragile, 
delicate  beauty,  observed  the  girlish  inno- 
cence of  the  expression  that  shone  with 
the  moisture  of  unwept  tears  in  the  eyes  she 
fixed  on  me,  and  then  considered  how  she 
had  been  bereaved,  how  frightful  for  tedious- 
ness  and  dullness,  and  for  the  association  of 
the  mysterious  beings  into  whose  society 
she  had  been  cast,  must  have  been  the  five 
years  she  had  spent  on  the  Death  Ship.  I 
remember  asking  if  she  knew  what  religion 
Vanderdecken  was  of ;  she  answered  she  did 
not  know  for  certain,  but  that  she  had  heard 
him  speak  of  his  wife  and  family  as  having 
worshipped  in  the  Oude  Kerk. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  she,  "  I  don't 
believe  he  is  or  was  of  any  religion  at  all. 
Van  Vogelaar  is  a  Calvinist ;  he  told  me 
so  one  evening  when  I  was  speaking  with 
surprise  of  Antony  Jans  being  a  Catholic,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fat- 
ness of  that  man  with  the  austerities  and 
mortifications  of  his  creed." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "that 
Vanderdecken  was — when  human  like  you 
and  me,  without  relip-ion.  His  shockino-  de- 
fiance,  and  the  condemnation  that  followed, 
proved  that  he  acted  out  of  sheer  sin  in  his 
soul,  and  not  out  of  a  passing  passion.  And 
yet  you  would  have  supposed  that  a  Dutch- 
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man,  no  matter  how  secretly  impious,  would 
have  behaved  with  more  discretion  than  this 
skipper." 

"  I  dare  say  he  would  have  been  more 
discreet,"  said  Imogene,  "had  he  imagined 
what  was  to  follow." 

It  was  in  this  way,  and  in  such  talk,  that 
we  killed  those  six  days  of  storm  ;  and  now  I 
come  to  other  matters. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 

THE    GALE    BREAKS. 

On  the  sixth  day,  during  dinner,  Vander- 
decken  said  he  believed  we  had  seen  the 
worst  of  the  storm.  There  was  a  small  lull 
in  the  wind,  and  a  faintness  sifting  up,  so  to 
speak,  from  behind  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
the  horizon  into  the  sky  all  around,  like  a 
very  dim  dawning  of  fair  weather  innumerable 
leagues  distant  yet. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  sun  again,"  said 
Imogene. 

"  Let  us  get  quit  of  these  waters,"  ex- 
claimed Vanderdecken,  moodily,  and  often 
dropping  his  knife  and  fork  to  take  his  beard 
in  both  hands  and  stroke  it  with  a  fixed  look 
in  his  eyes,  which  would  have  made  you 
swear  he  beheld  a  vision,  "  and  we  shall  have 
so  much  sun  every  day,  climbing  higher  and 
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higher  until  it  hangs  right  over  our  mast- 
heads Hke  a  flaming  shield,  that  the  coolness 
of  the  Biscayan  Sea  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Enoflish  Channel  shall  be  sweet  as  drink  to  a 
dry  man." 

"Pray,  mynheer,"  said  I,  "how  far  to  the 
eastwards  do  you  suppose  this  gale  has 
driven    us  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sudden  temper  in 
his  face  as  if  he  would  crush  me  for  daring  to 
ask.  Nevertheless,  he  answered,  but  with  a 
deep  thrill  in  the  rich  tremble  of  his  voice, 
"  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  sir  ; 
and  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  what  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  Van 
Vogelaar,  who  had  turned  a  scowling  eye  on 
me  on  my  asking  this  question. 

"Why,  nothing,  gentlemen,"  I  answered, 
warned  by  the  violet  eyes  that  dwelt  upon 
me  to  slide  out  of  this  matter  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  "The  ground  to  be  recovered  is  not 
great,  and  a  pretty  little  south-east  wind 
should  float  us,  with  square  yards,  round  the 
Cape  in  three  or  four  days." 

Vanderdecken  made  no  response  ;  his  eyes 
fell  away  from  me  to  the  table,  at  which  he 
gazed  in  the  posture  of  one  who  dreams 
waking.  Van  Vogelaar,  on  the  other  hand, 
continued  to  stare  at  me  for  a  long  minute, 
which,  as  he  sate  on  mv  ricjht  hand  and  con- 
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sequently  had  to  turn  his  head  and  hold  his 
face  full  towards  me,  proved  a  very  severe 
trial  to  my  temper,  insomuch  that  I  could  have 
beat  him  for  his  insolence.  But  a  very  little 
reflection  taught  me  to  consider  this  stead- 
fast, surly  and  abusive  regard  as  meaningless 
as  a  dead  man's  stare  would  be  if  moulded 
to  the  expression  Van  Vogelaar  wore  ;  so  I 
waited  till  he  should  have  made  an  end  of  his 
scrutiny,  and  the  captain  shortly  after  rising, 
I  followed  him  on  deck,  the  weather  as  yet 
being  too  heavy  and  wet  for  Imogene. 

It  was  as  Vanderdecken  had  said.  The  gale 
had  broke  and  we  might  look  for  a  clear  sky 
presendy,  yet  the  sea  still  ran  fearfully  high, 
and  the  wash  and  weltering  of  it  along  the 
sea-line,  that  was  now  indifferendy  clear,  sug- 
gested a  vast  sierra  whose  sides  beyond  were 
in  sunshine,  whilst  over  our  trucks  lay  the 
sombre  twilight  of  the  tempest.  There  was 
still  a  fine  rain  in  the  air,  though  not  such  as 
to  cloud  the  ocean ;  but  I  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  picture  of  the  Flying  Dutchman's  fight 
with  the  mighty  combers  which  rolled  at  her 
from  the  north  and  west  that  I  lingered 
gazing  till  I  was  pretty  near  as  soaked  as 
when  I  had  been  fished  up  and  brought 
aboard. 

But  a  sailor  makes  no  trouble  of  a  wet 
jacket  so  long  as  he   has  a  dry  shirt  to  his 
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back,  which  I  had,  thanks  to  Vanderdecken, 
who  had  been  so  good  as  to  lend  me  several 
shifts  of  linen. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
a  ship  that  threw  from  her  such  bodies  of 
foam  as  did  this  vessel.  She  would  rise  at 
the  sea  buoyantly  enough,  yet  at  every 
lean-to  to  windward  for  a  giddy  sliding  swoop 
into  the  hollow,  she  hurled  an  enormous  space 
of  seething  and  spitting  and  flashing  froth 
many  fathoms  from  her,  into  which  she  would 
sink  as  though  it  were  snow  and  so  squatter, 
as  'tis  termed,  and  lie  there  whilst  you  might 
count  to  ten  or  fifteen,  ere  rising  out  of  it  to 
the  irresistible  heave  of  the  next  leviathan 
sea.  Often  had  I  watched  this  picture  during 
the  six  days,  but  the  light  breaking  around 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sea,  like  radiance  dully 
streaming  through  greased  paper,  the  de- 
creasing force  of  the  wind,  that  while  leaving 
the  surges  still  monstrous  suffered  the  ship 
to  fall  with  deader  weight  to  windward,  thus 
enlarofinsf  the  snow-like  surface  she  cast  from 
her  whilst  rendering  it  fiercer  in  its  boiling, 
made  this  particular  example  of  the  ship's 
sea-going  qualities  a  marvel  in  my  sight, 
and  I  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  and 
looking. 

By  seven  o'clock  that  night  the  gale  was 
spent,  and   there  was   then  blowing  a  quiet 
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breeze  from  the  west-south-west.  The  swell 
rolled  slowly  from  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  had  stormed,  and  caused  the  Braave  to 
wallow  most  nauseously,  but  she  grew  a  bit 
steadier  after  they  had  shaken  the  reefs  out 
of  the  courses  and  made  sail  on  her.  I 
watched  this  business  with  deep  interest, 
Vanderdecken,  standing  on  the  poop,  gave 
his  orders  to  Van  Vogelaar  on  the  quarter- 
deck. The  sailors  went  to  work  with  true 
Dutch  phlegm  and  deliberateness,  taking 
plenty  of  time  to  unknot  the  reef-points, 
then  carrying  the  fore  and  main-jeers  to  the 
capstan,  and  walking  round  without  a  song, 
sullen  and  silent.  There  was  no  liveliness 
— none  of  the  springing  and  jumping  and 
cheerful  heartiness  you  would  expect  in  a 
crew  who,  after  battling  through  six  dismal 
days  of  black  winds  and  lashing  seas,  were 
now  looked  down  upon  by  a  Heaven  of  stars, 
shining  gloriously  among  a  few  slowly-moving 
clouds. 

After  a  little  Vanderdecken  went  below, 
and  presently  returned  bringing  Imogene 
with  him.  On  the  poop  'twas  all  darkness 
save  for  the  phosphorescence  in  the  ship  and 
the  sea-fire  over  the  side.  The  captain  and 
the  lady  came  close  before  I  distinguished 
them. 

**  Fair  weather  at  last,   Mr.   Fenton !"  she 
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exclaimed,  after  peering  to  make  sure  of  me, 
and  then  stopping  so  as  to  oblige  Vander- 
decken  to  stop  too,  for  he  had  her  arm  in  his, 
and  I  think  he  meant  to  walk  to  and  fro  the 
deck  with  her. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "Heaven  is  merciful. 
Such  another  six  days  I  would  not  pass 
through   for   the   wealth   in   this  ship." 

"  Pray  speak  in  Dutch,  sir,  that  I  may 
follow  you,"  said  Vanderdecken,  with  a 
certain    stern    and    dignified    courtesy. 

"  If  I  could  converse  with  ease,  mynheer," 
said  I,  "  I  should  speak  in  no  other  language 
aboard  this  vessel.  As  it  is,  I  fear  you  do 
not  catch  half  my  meaning." 

"  Oh,  yes !  you  are  intelligible,  sir,"  he 
answered,  "though  you  sometimes  use  words 
which  sound  like  Dutch  but  signify  nothing." 

"  Nothing  to  you,  my  friend,"  thought  I  ; 
"  but  I  warrant  them  of  good  currency  in  the 
Amsterdam  of  to-day."  In  short,  his  language 
was  to  mine,  or  at  least  to  the  smattering 
I  had  of  the  Batavian  tongue,  what  the 
speech  of  a  man  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
would  be  to  one  of  this  century — not  very 
wide  asunder,  only  that  one  would  now 
and  again  introduce  an  obsolete  expression, 
whilst  the  other  would  occasionally  employ 
a  term  created  years  after  his  colloquist's 
da  v. 
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"  But  it  pleases  me,  captain,  to  speak  in 
my  own  tongue,"  said  Imogene.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  forget  my  language." 

"  It  will  be  strange  if  you  forget  your  lan- 
guage in  a  few  months,  my  child,"  he 
answered,  with  a  slight  surprise. 

A  sudden  roll  of  the  ship  causing  the  great 
mainsail  to  flap,  he  started,  looked  around 
him,  and  cried  out  with  a  sudden  anger  in  his 
deep  voice,  to  the  steersman,  "  How  is  the 
ship's  head  ?" 

"  North-by-east,"  was  the  answer. 

"We  want  no  easting,"  he  cried  out  again, 
with  the  same  passion  in  his  voice,  and  strode 
with  vehemence  to  the  binnacle  where  stood 
Antony  Arents,  who  had  charge  of  the  deck, 
and  who  had  gone  to  view  the  compass  on 
hearing  the  skipper  call. 

"  This  will  not  do !"  I  heard  the  captain 
say,  his  deep  tones  rumbling  into  the  ear  as 
though  you  passed  at  a  distance  a  church  in 
which  an  organ  was  played.  *'  By  the  bones 
of  my  father,  I'll  not  have  her  break  off! 
Sweat  your  braces,  man !  Take  them  to  the 
capstan  !  If  we  spring  our  masts  and  yards 
for  it  she'll  have  to  head  nothing  east  of 
north !" 

There  was  a  fierce  impetuosity  in  his 
speech  that  made  the  delivery  of  it  sound  like 
a  sustained  execration.     Arents  went  forward 
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and  raised  some  cries,  I  could  see  the  figure 
of  Vanderdecken  black  against  the  stars,  up 
and  down  which  he  slided  with  the  heave  of 
the  ship.  He  was  motionless,  close  to  the 
binnacle,  and  I  could  imagine  the  stormy  rise 
and  fall  of  his  broad  and  powerful  chest  under 
his  folded  arms. 

The  watch  came  aft  to  the  braces  and 
strained  at  them.  'Twas  a  shadowy  scene. 
There  were  none  of  those  songs  and  choruses 
which  seamen  use  to  keep  time  in  their 
pulling  and  hauling  and  to  encourage  their 
spirits  withal.  The  boatswain,  Jans,  was  on 
the  forecastle  attending  the  fore  ;  Arents 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck.  Occasionally  one 
or  the  other  shouted  out  an  order  which  the 
dim  concavities  on  high  flung  down  again  out 
of  their  hollows,  as  though  there  were  ghosts 
aloft  mocking  at  these  labours.  You  saw  the 
pallid  shinings  writhing  about  the  feet  of  the 
sailors,  and  the  sharper  scintillations  of  the 
wood-work  wherever  it  was  chafed  by  a  rope. 
When  they  had  trimmed,  but  not  yet  with 
the  capstan,  Arents  called  to  the  captain,  who 
returned  an  answer  implying  that  the  ship 
had  come  up  again,  and  that  the  trim  as  it 
was  would  serve.  Thereupon  the  men  stole 
out  of  siofht  into  the  darkness  forward,  melt- 
ing  into  the  blackness  as  do  visions  of  a 
slumberer  into  the  void  of  deep  and  dreamless 
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rest ;  Arents  returned  to  the  poop  and  stood 
near  the  captain,  who  held  his  place  with 
the  entranced  stirlessness  I  was  now  ac- 
customed to  see  in  him.  But,  no  doubt,  his 
eyes  were  on  the  needle,  and  had  I  dared 
approach,  I  might  have  beheld  a  fire  in  his 
eyes  keener  than  the  flame  of  the  mesh  with 
which  the  binnacle  was  illuminated. 

"You  would  know  him  as  one  not  of  this 
world,"  said  I  to  Imogene,  "even  should  he 
pass  you  quickly  in  a  crowd." 

"  There  are  some  lines  in  the  book  of 
poetry  downstairs  which  fit  him  to  per- 
fection,"  she  answered — 

" '  Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  it ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel'  " 

"Ay,"  said  I,  "they  are  wonderfully  pat; 

they  might  have  been  made  for  him." 

.    "  Here  are  others,"  she  continued — 

"  '  He  has,  I  know  not  what 

Of  greatness  in  his  looks  and  of  high  fate, 
That  almost   awes  me.' 

"And  when  his  moods  change  these  verses 

are  always  present — 

*  Read'st  thou  not  something  in  my  face  that  speaks 
Wonderful  change  and  horror  from  within  me  ?' " 

She  put  a  tragic  note  into  her  voice  as  she 
recited ;  the  starlight  was  in  her  eyes  and 
they  were  fixed  on  me ;    her  face  whitened 
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out  to  the  astral  gleaming  till  you  saw  her 
hair  throbbing  on  her  forehead  to  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind.     She  continued — 

"  I  could  quote  a  score  of  passages  mar- 
vellously true  of  the  captain  and  his  fellows, 
serving  indeed  as  revelations  to  me,  so  keen 
are  the  eyes  of  poets.  And  little  wonder," 
says  she,  with  a  sigh,  "for  what  else  have  I 
had  to  read  but  that  book  of  poetry  I" 

"Just  now,"  said  I,  "he  asked  if  you 
thought  it  likely  you  should  lose  your  lan- 
guage in  a  few  months.  This  plainly  shows 
that  he  supposes  he  met  with  you  in  his  pas- 
sage from  Batavia — that  is  his  last  passage. 
Now,  since  his  finding  you  dates  nearly  five 
years  back,  and  you  tell  me  that  he  has  only 
memory  for  what  happened  within  the  past 
few  months,  how  does  it  fall  out  that  he 
recollects  your  story,  which  he  certainly  does, 
for  he  asked  me  if  you  had  related  it  to  me  ?" 

"  It  must  be,"  she  answered,  "  because  he 
is  constantly  alluding  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
reception  his  wife  and  daughters  will  give 
me.  It  is  also  impressed  upon  him  by  my 
presence,  by  my  frequent  asking  him  to  put 
me  on  board  a  homeward-going  ship,  and  so 
it  is  kept  in  his  mind  as  a  thing  constantly 
happening — continually  fresh." 

"Suppose  I  should  stay  in  this  ship,  say  for 
six   months,   never  speakino-  of  the  Saracen 
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nor  recalling  the  circumstance  of  my  coming 
on  board,  you  believe  his  memory  would  drop 
the  fact,  and  that  he  would  view  me  as  one 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  ship,  and  that's 
all,  his  mind  stopping  at  that  ?" 

"  How  he  would  view  you  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  am  certain  he  would  forget  how  you 
came  here,  unless  there  was  incessant  refer- 
ence to  the  Saracen  and  to  her  men  shooting 
at  Van  Vogelaar.  But  time  would  bear  no 
part  in  this  sort  of  recollection  ;  he  would 
still  be  living  in  the  year  of  God  1653,  and 
cailing  home  from  Batavia  ;  and  if  he  thought 
at  all  he'd  imagine  it  was  in  that  year  that: 
you  came  on  board  his  ship." 

Meanwhile,  the  giant  figure  of  the  Dutch 
captain  stood  motionless  near  the  binnacle  : 
close  to  him  was  the  second  mate,  himself 
like  a  statue.  The  tiller-tackles,  grasped  by 
the  helmsman,  swayed  him  with  every  blow 
of  the  sea  upon  the  rudder,  yet  even  his 
movements  had  a  lifelessness  in  them  that 
was  as  apparent  as  though  the  man  had  been 
stricken  dead  at  his  post,  and  swung  there 
against  the  dancing  stars. 

A  quick  jerk  of  the  ship  causing  Imogene 
to  lose  her  balance,  she  grasped  my  arm  to 
steady  herself  by,  and  I  took  care  she  should 
not  release  me.  Indeed,  from  almost  the  first 
hour  of  our  meeting  there  had  been  a  yearn- 
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ing  towards  me,  a  wistfulness  of  a  mute  sort 
underlying  her  demeanour,  and  this  night  I 
found  assurance  of  it  by  her  manner,  that 
was  now  indeed  clinging,  having  more  of 
nestling  in  it,  as  if  I  was  her  refuge,  her 
one  hope.  She  may  have  guessed  I  loved 
her.  I  cannot  tell.  My  eyes  may  have  said 
much,  though  I  had  not  spoken.  But  there 
was  that  in  her,  as  she  stood  by  my  side, 
with  her  hand  under  my  arm,  that  persuaded 
me  her  heart  was  coming  to  mine,  and  haply 
more  quickly  because  of  our  sole  mortality 
amid  the  substantial  shadows  of  the  Death 
Ship's  crew.  You  felt  what  that  bond  meant 
when  you  looked  around  you  and  saw  the 
dimly-looming  figure  of  Vanderdecken  beside 
the  compass,  the  ghostly  darkness  of  the 
second  mate's  form,  the  corpse-like  swaying 
of  the  helmsman,  as  of  an  hanging  body 
moved  by  the  wind,  and  thought  of  the 
amazing  human  mysteries  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness forward,  or  slumbering  in  the  ham- 
mocks, if,  indeed,  sleep  was  ever  permitted 
to  visit  eyes  which  death  was  forbidden  to 
approach.  'Twas  as  if  Imogene  stood  on 
one  side  a  grave,  I  on  the  other,  and  clasped 
hands  for  the  courage  we  found  in  warm  and 
circulating  blood,  over  a  pit  filled  with  a 
heart-freezing  sight. 

"We   shall    escape    yet — fear   notl"   said 
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I,  speaking  out  of  the  heat  of  my  own 
thoughts  as  though  we  were  conversing  on 
that  subject. 

"  May  our  Saviour  grant  it !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "See  how  black  the  white  water 
around  the  ship  makes  her,  in  spite  of  the 
strange  fires  which  glow  everywhere  1" 

I  felt  her  shiver  as  she  cried,  "  The  vessel 
seems  to  grow  more  terrible  to  my  fancy.  It 
may  be  because  we  have  talked  so  much  of 
her,  and  your  views  of  Vanderdecken  and 
the  crew  have  raised  terrifying  speculations 
in  me." 

"  We  shall  escape  yet !"  I  repeated,  hotly, 
for  the  very  sense  of  our  imprisonment  and 
the  helplessness  of  our  condition  for  the  time 
being,  that  might  be  long  in  terminating,  was 
a  thought  so  maddening  that  I  felt  in  a 
temper  to  defy,  scorn  and  spit  in  the  face  of 
the  very  Devil  himself,  was  he  to  appear. 
But  I  had  her  right  hand  pressed  to  my 
heart ;  'twas  sure  she  felt  the  comfort  of  it, 
and  together  for  some  while  in  silence  we 
stood  viewing  the  ship,  the  fabric  of  whose 
hull  stood  out  as  though  lined  with  India  ink 
upon  the  ashen  tremble  of  froth  that  seemed 
to  embrace  her  length  like  shadowy-white 
arms,  as  the  wind  blowing  mildly  into  her 
sails  forced  her  to  break  the  water  at  her 
stem  as  she  slided  athwart  the  swell.    She 
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made  a  sight  to  shrink  from  !  The  sailor's 
heart  within  me  sank  to  this  feebly-luminous 
mystery  of  aged  yet  imperishable  hull,  hold- 
ins:  within  her  creatures  so  unnatural  that  the 
eye  of  man  can  view  the  like  of  them  no- 
where else,  and  raising  her  structure  of  ancient 
sail  and  masts  to  the  stars  which  glided  in 
blue  and  green  and  white  along  the  yards 
with  the  rolling  of  her.  Little  wonder  that 
she  should  affright  the  mariner  who  meets 
her  amid  the  lonely  paths  of  the  vast  ocean 
she  haunts. 

I  clasped  my  brow  with  bewilderment  in 
my  brain. 

"  Surely,"  I  cried  to  my  companion,  "  I 
am  dreaming.  It  cannot  be  that  I  at  this 
moment  am  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
Death  Ship !" 

She  sought  to  soothe  me,  but  she  was 
startled  by  my  behaviour,  and  that  perception 
enabled  me  to  rally.  If  she,  as  a  weak  and 
lonely  maiden,  could  bravely  support  five  years 
of  life  amid  this  crew,  what  craven  was  I  to 
have  my  brain  confused  by  only  seven  days' 
association,  spent  mainly  in  her  company  ? 
Heaven  forgive  me.  But  methinks  I  realised 
our  condition — all  that  it  might  hereafter 
signify — with  a  keenness  of  insight,  present 
and  prophetic,  which  would  be  impossible  in 
her>  v/hosc  knowledge  of  the  sea  v/as  but  a 
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child's   when   she    fell    into    Vanderdecken's 
hands. 

"  We  must  have  patience,  courage  and 
hope,  Mr,  Fenton,"  she  said,  softly.  "  Look 
at  that  starry  jewel  yonder,"  and  she  turned 
up  her  face  to  the  Cross  that  hung  above 
the  mizzen  topmast  -  head,  gleaming  very 
gloriously  in  a  lake  of  deep  indigo  betwixt  two 
clouds.  "It  shines  for  me !  and  often  have 
I  looked  up  at  it  with  full  eyes  and  a  prayer 
in  my  heart.  It  shines  for  you,  too!  It  is 
the  emblem  of  our  redemption,  and  we  must 
drink  in  faith  that  God  v/ill  succour  us  from 
it." 

She  continued  to  gaze  at  it,  and  there  was 
sheen  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  a  tender 
smile  upon  her  upturned  face.      How  sweet 
did  she  then  appear,  fairer  than  the  "evening 
air  clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars,"  as 
the  poet  wrote.      I  looked  up  to  that  spar' 
ling  Cross  and  thought  how  strange  iWas 
that  the  Sentence  pronounced  upon  thiship 
should  doom  her  to  sail  eternally  over  aters 
above  which  there  nightly  rises  the  .strous 
symbol  of  Compassion  and  Mercy. 

"  Take  my  arm,  my  child  ;  'tis  ally  work 
standing,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  t  captain. 

Again  had  he  come  upon  us  unbares,  but 
this  time  he  found  us  silent,  too-ctk*  p-azino- 

'-*  O  O 

at  the  Cross   of  stars.     She   with^ew   her 

\ 
\ 
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hand  quickly  from  my  arm  and  took  his, 
showing  wisdom  in  her  promptness,  as  I  was 
quick  to  see.  Then,  being  alone,  I  went  to 
the  quarter-deck  and  fell  to  walking  briskly. 
For  Vanderdecken  was  right,  the  wind  came 
bleak. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

THE    DEATH    SHIP's    FORECASTLE. 

Next  morning  being  very  fine  —  the  first 
bright  day  that  had  broken  since  I  had  been 
in  the  ship — I  thought,  since  it  was  early,  an 
hour  to  breakfast,  Vanderdecken  in  his  cabin 
and  Arents  alone  on  the  poop-deck  with  the 
man  who  steered,  that  I  would  look  a  Httle 
closely  into  the  vessel,  and  ascertain  if  pos- 
sible where  and  how  the  men  slept,  where 
they  dressed  their  food  and  the  like. 

I  spied  the  corpulent  figure  of  Jans,  the 
l3(f)atswain,  forward  of  the  foremast.  He  was 
stan-^i^g  with  his  arms  folded,  staring  ahead. 
His' ^posture  somehow  suggested  a  vacancy  of 
mind  ^-^^  yc>u  thought  of  him  as  looking  into 
God  kn'c^ws  what  distance,  with  the  unmean- 
ino-ness   Y^u  observe  in  the  fixed  gaze  of  a 

babe  suc'^^^g- 

I  coul-d  ^ot  say  whether  the  decks  had 
been  wr^^hed  down  ;  they  seemed  damp,  as 
if  newl.y  swabbed.      One  whom  I  supposed 
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to  be  the  ship's  carpenter  was  sawing  wood 
near  the  house  in  which  were  the  hve  stock. 
Two  others,  hard  by  him,  sat  upon  a  sail, 
stitching  at  it.  There  was  a  seaman  in  the 
foretop,  but  what  doing  I  could  not  see ; 
little  more  than  his  head  showed  above  the 
barricade.  I  walked  forward  to  where  the 
boatswain  stood,  and,  on  observing  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  me,  I  touched  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder. 

He  turned  his  round  face,  ghastly  as 
death  yet  as  fleshy  and  plump  as  life,  and 
gazed  at  me.  I  felt  nervous — it  was  dreadful 
to  accost  these  conformations,  which  were 
neither  men  nor  devils — but  I  was  resolved 
to  p-o  throuj^h  with  the  business  I  had  on 
hand,  impelled  by  the  thought  that  if  I  was 
suffered  to  come  off  with  my  life  from  this 
experience  there  would  be  that  to  relate  to 
the  world  beyond  anything  which  seamen 
have  told  of  the  ocean  life. 

I  said  to  him,  "  Good-morning,  Heer  Jans. 
Here,  to  be  sure,  is  a  fine  sky  with  noble 
promise." 

"True,  sir,"  he  answered,  seeming  to  step 
out  of  the  mystery  of  his  stillness  and 
vacancy  without  effort.  "  She  looks  fairly 
up  •  but  so  tedious  a  nor'-wester  should  be 
follovv^ed  by  a  southerly  gale  !" 

"Heaven    grant    it!"    cried     I,     gathering 
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courage  from  his  civility.     "  You  will  be  glad 
to  see  old  Amsterdam  again,  no  doubt !" 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "I  warrant  you;  and  my 
wife,  Amana,  too,  and  my  daughter,  Tobina, 
Ha!  ha!" 

His  laugh  was  like  that  of  the  parrot, 
mirthless  ;  and  not  a  wrinkle  stirred  upon  his 
countenance  to  give  reality  to  his  shocking 
merriment. 

To  come  at  what  I  wanted — for  I  did  not 
wish  Vanderdecken  to  arrive  and  see  me 
forward — I  said  "  Yes,  meetings  are  made 
sweeter  by  a  little  delay.  Pardon  me,  Heer  : 
I  am  an  Englishman  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  shipboard  usages  of  the  Dutch.  In 
the  ship  of  which  I  was  second  mate,  we  had 
what  is  called  a  topgallant  forecastle  in  which 
the  crew  slept " 

He  interrupted  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  he. 

This  was  not  strange,  for  as  I  did  not  know 
the  Dutch  words,  I  called  it  topgallant  fore 
castle  in  Eno-lish. 

"They  slept  under  a  deck  resembling  the 
poop,"  said  I. 

"  Ha!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Where  do  your  crew  sleep  .''" 

•'  Down  there,"  he  responded,  pointing  to 
a  hatch  answering  to  the  forescuttle  of  these 
times. 
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"  Is  it  a  comfortable  cabin  ?"  said  I. 

He  made  a  face  and  spat  behind  his  hand, 
which  caused  me  to  see  that  sailors  in  all 
times  have  been  alike  in  the  capacity  of 
grumbling,  and  that  even  in  this  man,  who 
by  virtue  of  the  age  he  had  attained  had  long 
ceased  to  be  human  and  was  kept  alive  only 
by  the  Curse  it  was  his  lot  to  share  with  the 
skipper,  the  instincts  of  the  seaman  still  lived, 
a  few  sparks  among  blackened  embers. 

"Judge  for  yourself  if  you  will,"  said  he. 
"My  last  ship  was  the  Maagt  van  Eukhuysen, 
and  though  her  forecastle  raised  a  mutiny 
among  us  for  its  badness,  I  tell  you,  myn- 
heer, 'twas  as  punch  is  to  stale  cold  water 
compared  to  this." 

He  motioned  me  to  descend,  but  I  asked 
him  to  go  first,  for  how  was  I  to  guess  what 
would  be  my  reception  if  the  men  saw  me 
entering  their  abode  unaccompanied?  "Very 
good,"  said  he,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
coaming  he  dropped  his  great  figure  through 
the  hatch,  and  I  followed. 

We  descended  by  a  ladder  in  perfect  cor- 
respondence with  the  rest  of  the  fittings  of 
this  ship — the  hand-rails  carved,  and  the 
steps  a  sort  of  grating — different,  indeed, 
from  the  pieces  of  coarse,  rough  wood  nailed 
to  the  bulkhead,  which  in  these  days  form 
the  road  down  through  the  forescuttle.     The 
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light  of  the  heavens  fell  fair  through  the 
hatch,  but  seemed  powerless  to  penetrate  the 
gloom  that  lay  around.  I  was  blinded  at 
first,  and  stood  a  moment  under  the  hatch 
idly  blinking  and  beholding  nothing.  Then 
stepping  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  daylight, 
there  stole  upon  my  sight  the  details  of  the 
place  one  by  one,  helped  by  the  wan,  sput- 
tering and  smoking  flame  of  a  lamp  shaped 
like  a  coffee-pot,  the  waste  or  mesh  coming 
out  of  the  spout  fed  by  what  the  nose  readily 
determined  to  be  slush, 

Jans  stood  beside  me.  "Can  you  see, 
mynheer  ?"  said  he. 

"Ay,  'tis  growing  upon  me  by  degrees," 
I  replied. 

"  Master,"  exclaimed  a  hollow  voice,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  darkest  part  of  this  fore- 
castle, "if  you  could  help  me  fill  the  bowl  of 
a  tobacco-pipe  I  should  be  grateful." 

Very  luckily  I  had  the  remains  of  what 
sailors  term  a  prick  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket, 
which  Prins  when  he  dried  my  jacket  had 
very  honestly  suffered  to  remain  there.  The 
piece  had  been  so  hard  pressed  in  the  making, 
and  rendered  so  water-proof  by  the  rum  in  it, 
that  my  falling  overboard  had  left  it  perfectly 
sweet  and  fit  for  smoking.  By  a  stingy  and 
cautious  use  of  the  knife  there  was  enough  of 
it  to  give  all  hands  a  smoke.      I  pulled  it  out 
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and  handed  it  to  Jans  to  deliver  to  the  man 
who  had  addressed  me.  Jans  smelt  it  and 
said  "Yes,  it  was  tobacco,  but  how  was  it  to 
be  smoked  ?" 

I  pulled  out  my  knife,  and  stepping  into 
the  light  under  the  hatch,  put  the  tobacco 
upon  one  of  the  ladder-steps  and  fell  to  slicing 
or  rather  shaving  it,  and  when  I  had  cut 
enough  to  fill  a  pipe  bowl  I  rolled  up  the 
shreds  in  my  hands,  and  taking  a  sooty  clay 
pipe  from  Jans,  charged  it,  and  bade  him 
light  it  at  the  lamp.  He  did  so,  speedily  re- 
turning, smoking  heartily,  puffing  out  great 
clouds,  and  crying  out,  "Oh,  but  'tis  good! 
'tis  good  !" 

It  is  tiring  work  cutting  up  this  kind  of 
tobacco,  and  Jans  now  understanding  how  it 
was  done,  took  the  knife  and  the  tobacco  and 
shred  about  an  inch  of  it,  there  being  in  all 
between  three  and  four  inches.  Whilst  this 
was  doing  I  had  leisure  to  gaze  about  me. 

No  sooner  had  Jans  lighted  his  pipe,  so 
that  all  could  see  he  was  smoking,  than  from 
several  parts  of  that  gloomy  interior  there 
slided  a  number  of  figures  who  quickly 
clustered  around  the  ladder,  over  one  of 
whose  steps  or  treads  the  boatswain  leaned, 
pipe  in  mouth,  whilst  he  sliced  and  shaved. 
The  daylight  fell  upon  some  of  them,  others 
were  faintly  to  be  seen  in  the  dim   illumi- 
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nation  which  the  kistre,  passing  through  the 
hatch,  feebly  spread.  From  rows  of  old 
hammocks,  that  died  out  in  the  gloom,  these 
men  had  dropped,  and  mariners  half-perished 
with  hunger  could  not  have  exhibited  more 
delirious  eao^erness  for  food  than  did  these 
unhappy  creatures  for  a  pipeful  of  the  tobacco 
Jans  was  at  work  upon.  A  dismaller  and 
wilder,  nay,  a  more  affrighting  picture  I  defy 
the  imagination  to  body  forth.  It  was  not 
only  that  many  of  these  unhappy  people  were 
half-naked — most  of  them  still  swinging  in 
their  hammocks,  when  I  descended — it  was 
their  corpse-like  appearance,  as  though  a 
grave-yard  had  disgorged  its  dead,  who  had 
come  together  in  a  group,  quickened  and 
urged  by  some  hunger,  lust  or  need  common 
to  the  whole,  and  expressing  in  many 
varieties  of  countenance  the  same  desire. 
All  about  Jans  they  crowded,  fifteen  or 
twenty  men;  some  thin,  with  their  ribs  show- 
ing, others  with  sturdy  legs  of  the  Dutch  kind, 
some  nearly  bald,  some  so  hairy  that  their 
locks  and  beards  flowed  down  their  backs 
and  chests,  some  dark  with  black  eyes,  others 
round-faced  and  blue-eyed  ;  but  every  man 
of  them  looking  as  if  he  was  newly  risen, 
Lazarus-like,  from  the  tomb,  as  though  he 
had  burst  the  bondage  of  the  coffin,  and 
come  into  this  forecastle  dead  yet  living,  his 
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body  formed  of  the  earth  of  the  grave,  and 
his   soul   of  the   Curse   that  kept  him  aHve. 

I  had  particularly  hoped  to  see  some  of 
them  sleeping,  wondering  what  appearance 
they  presented  in  slumber  ;  also  whether  such 
as  they  ever  dreamed,  and  v/hat  sort  of  ex- 
pressions their  faces  wore.  But  the  place 
was  too  dark  to  have  yielded  this  sight  even 
had  I  been  at  liberty  to  peer  into  their  ham- 
mocks. When  my  eyes  grew  used  to  the 
twilight  of  the  slush-lamp  and  I  could  see 
plain,  I  found  there  was  not  much  to  whet 
curiosity.  Here  and  there  stood  a  box  or 
sea-chest.  Against  the  aged  sides,  hanging 
by  nails  or  hooks,  were  coats,  trowsers,  oil- 
skins and  the  like,  most  of  them  differing  in 
fashion,  swaying  with  the  heaving  of  the 
ship.  Some  odds  and  ends  of  shoes  and 
boots,  a  canvas  bucket  or  two,  a  tall  basket, 
in  which  were  stowed  the  dishes  and  mues 
the  men  ate  and  drank  with,  completed,  with 
the  hammocks  overhead,  all  the  furniture 
that  I  could  distinguish  of  this  melancholy, 
rat-gnawed,   yea,  and  noisome  forecastle. 

By  this  time  Jans  was  wearied  of  slicing 
the  tobacco,  and  the  fellow  called  Meindert 
Kryns  was  at  work  upon  w^hat  remained  of 
it.  All  who  had  pipes  filled  them,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  well  off  they  were  in 
this  respect,  though  my  wonder  ceased  when 
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I  afterwards  heard  that  amongst  other  articles 
of  freight  Vanderdecken  had  met  with  in  a 
derelict  were  cases  of  long  clay  pipes.  It 
was  both  moving  and  diverting  to  watch  these 
half-clad  creatures  smoking,  their  manner  of 
holding  the  smoke  in  their  mouths  for  the 
better  tasting  of  it,  the  solemn  joy  with  which 
they  expelled  the  clouds  ;  some  in  their  ham- 
mocks with  their  naked  legs  over  the  edge  ; 
others  on  the  chests,  manifestly  insensible  to 
the  chilly  wind  that  blew  down  through  the 
hatch.  No  man  spoke.  If  aught  of  mind 
there  was  among  them,  it  seemed  to  be 
devoted  to  keeping  their  pipe-bowls  burning. 
Jans  stood  leaning  against  the  foremast,  puff- 
ing at  his  pipe,  his  eyes  directed  into  the 
gloom  in  the  bows.  That  he  had  forgotten 
the  errand  that  brought  him  below,  that  I  had 
no  more  existence  for  him  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  I  never  fallen  from  the  rail 
of  the  Saracen,  was  clearly  to  be  gathered 
from  his  strange  rapt  posture  and  air.  I 
touched  him  again  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  me,  but  without  start- 
ing. 'Twas  the  easiest,  nimblest  way  of 
slipping  out  of  a  condition  of  trance  into 
intelligence  and  life  that  can  be  conceived. 

I  wished  to  see  all  I  dared  ask  to  look  at, 
iind  said,  "  Where  do  you  cook  your  food  .'*" 

**  I    will    show    you,"   he   answered,   and 
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walked    to    some    distance    abaft    the   fore- 
scuttle. 

I  followed  him  painfully,  for  I  could  scarce 
see ;  indeed,  here  would  have  been  total 
blackness  to  one  fresh  from  the  sunlight. 
There  was  a  bulkhead  with  an  opening  on 
the  larboard  hand  :  we  passed  through  it, 
and  I  found  myself  on  a  deck  pretty  well 
filled  up  at  the  after-end  with  coils  of  cable, 
casks,  and  so  forth  ;  a  windward  port  was 
open,  and  through  it  came  light  enough  to 
see  by.  In  the  middle  of  this  deck  was  a 
sort  of  caboose,  situated  clear  of  the  ropes 
and  casks.  'Twas,  in  short,  a  structure  of 
stout  scantling,  open  on  either  side,  and  fitted 
with  brick-work  contrived  for  a  furnace  and 
coppers  for  boiling.  A  man — the  cook,  or 
the  cook's  mate — his  feet  naked,  his  shanks 
clothed  in  breeches  of  a  faded  blue  stuff,  and 
his  trunk  in  a  woollen  shirt — was  at  work 
boiling  a  kind  of  soup  for  the  crew's  break- 
fast. Another  man  stood  at  a  dresser,  rolling 
paste.  This  fellow  was  a  very  short,  cor- 
pulent person,  with  a  neck  so  fat  that  a 
pillow  of  flesh  lay  under  the  back  of  his 
head.  Never  in  my  time  had  I  viewed  a 
completer  figure  of  a  Dutchman  than  this 
cook.  You  would  have  supposed  that  into 
this  homely  picture  of  boiling  and  pie-making 
there  would  have  entered  such  an  element  of 
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life  and  reality  as  was  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  that  accurst  ship.  Yet  so  little  was 
this  so,  that  I  do  not  know  that  in  all  the 
time  I  had  been  in  the  Braave  I  had  beheld 
a  more  ghastly  picture.  It  was  the  two  men 
who  made  it  so ;  the  unreality  of  their  real- 
ness,  to  comprehend  which,  if  this  phrase 
should  sound  foolishly,  think  upon  the  vision 
of  an  insane  man,  or  upon  some  wondrous 
picture  painted  upon  the  eyes  of  the  dying  or 
opening  upon  the  gaze  of  some  enthusiast. 

The  flames  of  the  furnace  shot  a  crimson 
glare  upon  the  first  of  the  two  men  I  have 
described  ;  he  never  turned  his  head  to  look 
at  me,  but  went  on  stirring  what  was  in  the 
copper.  The  place  had  much  of  the  furniture 
of  one  of  our  present  cabooses  or  galleys. 
There  was  a  kind  of  dresser  and  there  were 
racks  for  holding  dishes,  an  old  brass  time- 
piece that  was  as  great  a  curiosity  in  its  way 
as  the  clock  in  the  cabin,  a  chair  of  the  last 
century,  a  couple  of  wooden  bellows,  and  such 
matters. 

I  was  moving,  when  the  little,  fat  cook 
suddenly  fell  a-sniffing,  and  turning  to  Jans, 
said,  "  Is  there  tobacco  at  last  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Jans;  "this  Heer  had  a 
piece  which  he  has  distributed.  'Tis  all 
gone.  But  there  is  a  smoke  left  in  this 
pipe;    take  it." 
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He  dried  the  sooty  stem  upon  his  sleeve, 
and  handed  it  to  the  cook,  who  instantly 
began  to  puff,  uttering  one  or  two  excla- 
mations of  pleasure,  but  with  an  unmoved 
countenance. 

"Is  there  no  tobacco  on  board?"  said  I, 
following  Jans  into  the  forecastle. 

"The  skipper  has  a  small  quantity,  but 
there  is  none  for  the  crew,"  he  answered. 
"Had  your  ship  supplied  us  with  a  little  stock 
'twould  have  been  a  godsend ;  welcomer,  sir, 
than  the  pov/der  and  shot  you  wantonly  be- 
stowed upon  our  boat." 

We  were  now  in  the  forecastle,  and  this 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  terrified  crew 
of  the  Saracen,  in  the  hearing  of  the  seamen, 
who  overhung  their  hammocks,  or  squatted 
on  their  chests,  smoking,  alarmed  me ;  so 
with  a  quickly  uttered  "Good-morning"  ad- 
dressed to  them  all,  I  sprang  up  the  ladder 
and  gained  the  deck. 

CHAPTER       XXV. 

WE    SIGHT    A    SHIP. 

It  was  like  coming  out  of  a  sepulchre  to  step 
from  that  forecastle  on  deck  where  the 
glorious  sun  was  and  the  swaying  shadows, 
and  where  the  blue  v/ind  gushed  in  a  soft 
breathing  over  the  bulwark-rails,  with  weight 
^  Q 
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enough  in  it  to  hold  the  canvas  stirless,  and 
to  raise  a  gentle  hissing  alongside  like  the 
seething  of  champagne.  I  spied  Vander- 
decken  on  the  poop  and  near  him  Imogene, 
so  I  hastened  aft  to  greet  the  girl  and  salute 
the  great  bearded  figure  that  nobly  towered 
beside  her.  She  looked  fragrant  and  sweet 
as  a  white  rose  in  the  dewy  morn,  wore  a 
straw  hat  turned  up  on  one  side  and  looped 
to  stay  there  with  a  parti-coloured  rosette, 
and  though  this  riband  was  faded  with  age 
and  the  straw  yellow  and  dull  through  keep- 
ing, the  gear  did  suit  her  beauty  most 
divinely,  and  I  could  have  knelt  and  kissed 
her  hand,  so  complete  a  Princess  did  she 
appear  in  the  royal  perfections  of  her  coun- 
tenance and  shape. 

To  turn  from  the  sparkle  of  her  violet  eye, 
the  rosiness  of  her  lip,  the  life  that  teemed  in 
the  expression  of  her  face,  like  a  blushing- 
light  shining  through  fragile  porcelain — to 
turn  from  her  to  the  great  silent  figure  near 
her,  with  piercing  gaze  directed  over  the  taff- 
rail,  his  beard  trembling  to  the  down-rush  of 
air  from  the  mizzen,  was  to  obtain  a  proper 
contrast  to  enable  you  to  realise  in  the  aspect 
of  that  amazing  person  the  terrible  conditions 
of  his  existence  and  the  enormous  significance 
of  his  sentence. 

With  a  smile  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  me 
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Imogene  bade  me  good-morning,  saying,  "  I 
am  before  you  for  the  first  time  since  you 
have  been  in  die  ship." 

"I  was  out  of  my  cabin  half-an-hour  ago — 
perhaps  longer,"  said  I.  "  What  think  you 
I  have  been  doing  ?  Exploring  the  sailors' 
quarters  and  inspecting  the  kitchen."  And 
I  tossed  up  my  hands  and  turned  up  my 
eyes  that  she  might  guess  what  I  thought 
of  those  places.  Then  meeting  Vander- 
decken's  gaze,  which  he  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  me  with  a  frowning  roll  of  the  eyes,  I 
took  off  my  hat,  giving  him  a  bow.  He 
greeted  me  in  his  imperious  stormy  way,  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  ship. 

I  replied,  "  She  is  a  very  fine  vessel,  sir." 

"Did  they  lift  the  hatches  to  show  the 
cargo  to  you  T'  he  exclaimed. 

I  answered  smartly,  "  No,"  perceiving 
that  he  was  aware  I  had  been  below  in  the 
fore-part. 

"  How  does  my  forecastle  show  to  your 
English  prejudice  ?"  he  said. 

*'Oh,  mynheer!"  said  I,  smiling,  with  a 
look  at  Imogene,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  in 
the  quarter  over  the  stern  into  which  Van- 
derdecken  had  been  staring,  "so  far  from 
Englishmen  being  prejudiced,  at  all  events 
in  naval  matters,  we  are  continually  taking 
ideas  from    other  nations,   particularly  from 
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the  French,  whose  ships  of  war  we  imitate 
and  admire.  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  incessantly 
capturing  the  vessels  of  that  nation." 

But  the  conceit  was  lost,  because  this  man 
had  flourished  before  we  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  French  that  our  admirals  have 
since  made  the  English  flag  to  be. 

Imogene  cried  out  in  Dutch,  "  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Fenton,  that  there  is  a  sail  in 
sight  ?" 

My  heart  gave  a  bound,  and  following  the 
indication  of  her  ivory-white  forefinger,  which 
pointed  directly  astern,  I  saw  the  tiny  gleam 
of  what  was  unquestionably  a  ship's  canvas, 
resembling  the  curved  tip  of  a  gull's  wing. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  yonder's  a  sail!"  I  ex- 
claimed, after  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it 
a  while  to  make  sure,  and  I  added  in  Dutch, 
"  Which  way,  madam,  does  the  captain  say 
she  is  steering  ?" 

"  Directly  after  us,"  she  replied. 

"  Judge  for  yourself,  sir,"  said  Vander- 
decken,  motioning  with  his  hand  toward  a 
telescope  that  stood  against  the  deck-house. 

It  was  the  ancient,  heavy  tube  I  had  ob- 
served in  his  cabin.  I  picked  it  up,  rested  it 
upon  the  rail — it  was  too  weighty  for  the 
support  of  my  left  hand — and  worked  away 
with  it  at  the  sail  astern.     It  was  a  feeble  old 
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glass,  magnifying,  I  should  suppose,  to  the 
proportion  of  a  crown  to  a  groat.  In  fact,  I 
could  see  as  well  with  the  naked  eye.  It  was 
Vanderdecken's  telescope,  however,  and  a 
curiosity,  and  still  feigning  to  view  the  sail,  I 
secretly  ran  my  eye  over  the  tubes,  noticing, 
in  very  faint  letters,  the  words,  "  Cornelius 
Van  der  Decken,  Amsterdam,  1650,"  graved 
in  flowing  characters  upon  the  large  tube. 

"  She  is  heading  after  us,  you  think,  myn- 
heer?" said  Vanderdecken  as  I  rose. 

"  I  could  not  say,  sir.  Has  she  grown 
since  you  first  observed  her  ? 

"Yes." 

He  took  the  glass  and  levelled  it  very 
easily,  and  I  met  Imogene's  gaze  as  she 
glanced  from  him  to  me,  as  though  she  was 
sure  I  could  not  but  admire  the  massive, 
manly  figure  of  that  man,  drawn  to  his  full 
height,  and  in  such  a  posture  as  one  would 
love  to  see  him  painted  in. 

"  She  is  certainly  steering  our  course,"  said 
he,  speaking  with  his  eye  at  the  tube  ;  "I 
hope  she  may  not  prove  an  English  man-of- 
war.  Who  can  tell  ?  If  a  merchantman,  be 
her  nationality  what  it  may,  we'll  speak  her 
for  tobacco,  for  that's  a  commodity  we  must 
have." 

I  looked  earnestly  and  with  a  face  flushed 
with    hope    at    Imogene  ;    but    she    glanced 
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away  from  me  to  the  sail,  signalling  to  me  by 
this  action,  in  a  manner  unmistakable,  to  be 
wary. 

Vanderdecken  put  down  the  glass,  cast  a 
look  aloft  at  the  set  of  his  canvas  and  the 
trim  of  his  yards,  and  then  called  to  Arents 
to  heave  the  log.  Some  seamen  came  aft,  in 
response  to  the  second  mate's  call,  and, 
bringing  out  a  reel  and  sand-glass  from  the 
deck-house,  measured  the  speed  of  the  ship 
through  the  water,  precisely  as  we  at  this  day 
do,  so  ancient  is  this  simple  device  of  telling 
a  ship's  speed  of  passage  through  the  water 
by  paying  out  a  line  marked  with  knots  to 
the  running  of  sand !  I  heard  Arents  say 
that  the  vessel  was  going  three  knots  and  a 
half. 

**At  that  rate,"  said  I  to  Imogene,  whilst 
Vanderdecken  remained  aft,  watching  in  a 
soulless  manner  the  automaton-like  motions 
of  the  men  engaged  in  hauling  the  line  in  and 
reeling  it  up,  "that  vessel  yonder,  if  she  be 
actually  heading  our  way,  will  soon  overhaul 
us." 

"Mr.  Fenton,"  said  she,  with  subdued 
energy  in  her  soft  voice,  "  I  earnestly  pray 
you,  neither  by  word,  look  or  sign  to  give 
Captain  Vanderdecken  the  least  reason  to 
suspect  that  you  mean  to  escape  from  his 
ship  and  rescue  me  whenever  the  chance  shall 
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offer.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  this  :  just  now 
he  spoke  of  you  to  me,  and  said  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  he  should  put  you  on  board 
any  vessel  that  would  receive  you,  no  matter 
where  she  was  bound  to,  and  then  he  asked 
what  you  and  I  chiefly  talked  about.  There 
was  more  sternness  in  his  manner  than  ever 
I  recollect  in  him  when  addressing  me." 

"  If  I  thought  him  capable  of  human 
emotions,"  said  I,  "I  should  reckon  him 
jealous." 

"  But  he  has  human  emotions— he  loves 
his  wife  and  children,"  she  replied. 

**  Ay,  but  who  is  to  know  that  that  love  is 
not  left  to  linger  in  him  as  a  part  of  his  curse?" 
said  I.  "  By  which  I  mean,  if  he  was  not 
suffered  to  remember  his  wife  and  children 
and  love  them,  he  might  not  show  himself 
very  eager  to  get  round  the  Cape.  Possibly 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  me,  not  because  he  is 
jealous,  not  because  he  dislikes  me  as  a  man, 
but  because  that  malignant  baboon,  Van 
Vogelaar,  may  have  been  speaking  against 
me,  putting  fears  into  his  head  touching 
his  treasure,  and  working  upon  his  duty  as 
a  Hollander — a  compatriot  of  De  Ruyter, 
God  help  him — to  hate  me  as  an  English- 
man." 

"  But  he  loves  me  too,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said 
she. 
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"As  a  father  might,"  said  I,  not  liking  this, 
yet  amused  by  her  sweet  tenaciousness. 

"Yes,  as  a  father;  but  it  shows  he  has 
capacity  for  other  emotions  outside  those 
which  you  deem  necessary  for  the  duration  of 
the  Sentence." 

"  I  ought  to  beHeve  so  if  he  hates  me," 
^aid  I,  looking  his  way  and  observing  that  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  us  and  was  watch- 
ing the  sail  astern.  "But  be  all  this  as  it 
will,  you  shall  find  me  as  careful  as  you  can 
desire. 

"If,"  said  she,  plaintively,  "he  should 
become  even  faintly  suspicious  of  your  inten- 
tions, he  might  set  you  ashore,  should  we  not 
meet  with  a  ship  to  receive  you,  and  then 
what  would  become  of  you,  and  what  would 
become  of  me,  Mr.  Fenton  ?" 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  I ;  "he  shall  discover 
nothing  in  me  to  make  him  suspicious.  As 
to  his  setting  me  ashore,  that  he  could  do, 
and  whether  I  should  be  able  to  outwit  him 
in  such  a  manoeuvre,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  no 
other  way  could  he  get  rid  of  me,  unless  by 
throwing  me  overboard." 

"  He  would  not  do  that,"  she  exclaimed, 
shaking  her  head  ;  "  nor  do  I  think  he  would 
force  you  from  this  ship  if  he  could  find  no 
ground  for  distrust.  But  something  affecting 
you  has  worried  his  mind,  I  am  certain,  or  he 
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would  not  have  declared  his  Intention  to  send 
you  to  another  vessel.  He  believes  he  is 
going  straight  home.  Why,  then,  should  he 
not  be  willing  to  carry  you  ?  Maybe  he 
heard  from  Arents  that  you  were  below 
exploring  the  ship.  Oh,  Mr.  Fenton,  be 
cautious  !  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  then  for 
mme ! 

She  involuntarily  brought  her  little  hands 
together  into  a  posture  of  prayer  with  the 
earnestness  of  her  entreaty,  and  her  warmth 
flowed  rosily  to  her  cheeks,  so  that,  though 
she  spoke  low,  her  manner  was  impassioned, 
and  I  saw  how  her  dear  heart  was  set  upon 
my  delivering  her,  and  how  great  was  her 
terror  lest  my  thoughtlessness  should  end  in 
procuring  our  separation.  However,  I  had 
no  time  to  then  reassure  her,  though  I 
resolved  henceforth  to  walk  with  extraor- 
dinary circumspection,  seeing  that  the  people 
I  had  fallen  amongst  were  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  me,  being  so  composite  in  their 
dead-aliveness  that  it  was  impossible  to  come 
at  their  motives  and  feelings,  if  they  pos- 
sessed any  resembling  ours.  I  say  I  had 
not  time  to  reassure  her,  for  Prins  arrived 
to  report  breakfast,  which  brought  Vander- 
decken  to  us. 

Little  Avas  said  at  table,  but  that  little  was 
quite  enough   to  make    me    understand    the 
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wisdom  of  Imogene's  fears,  and  to  perceive 
that  if  I  did  not  check  my  curiosity  to  inspect 
the  ship  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  true 
account  of  this  strange  and  fearful  fabric, 
I  stood  to  lose  Imogene  the  chance  of  escape 
which  my  presence  in  the  vessel  provided 
her  with.  No  matter  which  of  the  two 
mates  had  the  watch  on  deck,  Van  Vogelaar 
always  sat  down  to  meals  first,  Arents  follow- 
ing. He  was  beside  me  this  morning  as 
usual,  coming  fresh  from  his  cabin  ;  and 
when  we  were  seated,  Vanderdecken  told 
him  there  was  a  ship  astern. 

"  How  heading,  skipper  ?" 

**As  we  go,  without  doubt.  She  hath 
grown  swiftly  since  first  sighted,  yet  hangs 
steady  in  the  same  quarter." 

"  Let  her  hoist  any  colours  but  those  of 
this  gentleman's  country !"  said  Van  Vogelaar, 
with  an  ugly  sneer. 

"  Should  that  happen,  captain,  will  you 
fight  her  .'*"   I  asked,  quietly. 

"If  she  be  a  ship  of  war — no  ;  for  what 
are  our  defences  against  the  culverins  and 
demi-culverins  of  your  ships,  and  how  shall 
we  match  perhaps  four  hundred  sailors  with 
our  slender  company  ?"  replied  Vanderdecken, 
with  an  evil  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and  grasping 
his  beard  as  his  custom  was  when  wrathful 
thoughts  surged  in  him. 
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*'  She  may  prove  a  harmless  merchantman 
— perhaps  a  sturdy  Hollander — that  will  give 
you  plenty  of  tobacco  for  a  little  of  your 
silver,"  said  Imogene,  striking  in  with  her 
sweet  smile,  and  melodious  voice,  like  a  sun- 
beam upon  turbulent  waters. 

"If  you  are  in  doubt  why  not  shift  your 
helm,  gentlemen  ?"  said  I. 

"Ah,  skipper!"  cried  Van  Vogelaar,  sar- 
donically, ''we  have  an  adviser  here.  It  is 
fit  that  a  Dutch  ship  should  be  served  by  an 
English  pilot  1" 

I  held  my  peace.  At  this  moment  the 
clock  struck,  and  the  parrot,  as  though  some 
fiend  was  inside  her  green  bosom  prompting 
her  to  breed  trouble,  cried  out  "TKIIb  3^11  al 
DciOomD!"  with  fierce  energy,  severely  claw- 
ing her  wires,  and  exhibiting  more  agitation 
than  seemed  possible  in  a  fowl  of  naturally  dull 
and  leaden  motions. 

"I  believe  she  speaks  the  truth,"  exclaimed 
Van  Vogelaar,  turning  his  face  towards  the 
cage.  "  The  parrot  hath  been  known  to 
possess  a  witch-like  capacity  of  forecasting 
and   divining." 

"Oh,  but  you  know,  Heer,  that  she 
had  that  sentence  by  heart  when  the 
captain  bought  her,"  said  Imogene,  with  a 
mixed  air  of  distress  and  petulance  in  her 
face. 
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"I  know,  madam,"  he  replied,  "that  yonder 
bird  never  spoke  those  words  with  such 
energy  as  she  now  puts  into  them  before 
this  gentleman  arrived." 

Vanderdecken  looked  at  him  and  then  at 
me,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  What  do  you  suspect  from  the  increased 
energy  of  the  bird's  language?"  said  I,  fixing 
my  eyes  upon  the  mate. 

He  would  not  meet  my  gaze,  but  answered 
with  his  eyes  upon  his  plate,  "  What  is  your 
motive  in  examining  this  ship,  sir  ?" 

"The  harmless  curiosity  of  a  sailor,"  I 
replied. 

He  was  about  to  speak,  but  I  lifted  my 
hand,  meaning  to  entreat  silence  whilst  I 
continued,  but  he,  mistaking  the  gesture  for 
a  threat,  shrank  very  abjectly  from  his 
seat,  proving  himself  a  timorous,  cowardly 
fellow,  and  the  more  to  be  feared,  perhaps, 
for  being  so.  "  Captain  Vanderdecken,"  said 
I,  keeping  my  hand  lifted,  that  he  and  his 
mate  might  understand  I  intended  no  menace, 
"  I  know  not  what  base  and  degrading 
charges  Heer  Van  Vogelaar  would  insinuate. 
I  am  an  honest  man  and  mean  well,  and,  sir, 
add  to  that  the  gratitude  of  one  whose  life 
you  have  preserved.  You  were  pleased,  on 
one  occasion,  to  speak  kindly  of  my  country- 
men, and  regret  that  feud  should  ever  exist 
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between  two  nations  whose  genius  seems  to 
have  a  common  root.  I  trust  that  your 
sympathy  with  Britain  will  cause  you  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  unwarrantable  hints  against 
my  honour  as  an  English  seaman,  dropped 
by  your  first  mate." 

To  this  speech  Vanderdecken  made  no  re- 
ply ;  indeed,  I  would  not  like  to  swear  that 
he  had  heeded  so  much  as  a  syllable  of  it. 
Van  Vogelaar  resumed  the  posture  on  his 
seat  from  which  he  had  started  on  my  raising 
my  hand  and  went  on  with  his  meal.  Shortly 
after  this  Imogene  left  the  table  and  entered 
her  cabin,  on  which,  weary  of  the  sullen  and 
malignant  company  of  the  mate  and  the 
ghostly  silence  and  fiery  eyes  of  Captain 
Vanderdecken,  I  rose,  bowed  to  the  skipper, 
and  went  on  deck. 

I  walked  right  aft,  past  the  helmsman,  and 
stood  gazing  with  a  most  passionate  yearning 
and  wistful ness  at  the  sail  astern.  The 
stranger  had  not  greatly  grown  during  the 
time  we  had  passed  below,  but  her  enlarge- 
ment was  marked  enough  to  make  me  guess 
that  she  was  overhaulino:  us  "hand  over  fist," 
as  sailors  say,  and  I  reckoned  that  if  the  wind 
held  she  would  be  within  gunshot  by  three 
or  four  of  the  clock  this  afternoon.  I  went 
for  Vanderdecken's  glass  and  examined  her 
again  ;  the  lenses  imparted  an  atmospheric 
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sharpness  and  pellucidity  of  outline  which 
showed  plainly  enough  the  royals  and  top- 
gallant-sails of  apparently  a  large  ship  slightly 
leaning  from  the  wind.  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  she  was  "reaching,"  for  though 
our  yards  were  as  sharply  braced  as  they 
would  lie,  the  stranger,  if  she  were  close 
hauled,  could  have  luffed  up  three  or  four 
more  points ;  but  as  she  held  her  place  it  was 
certain  she  was  making  a  free  wind  and 
coming  along  with  her  yards  braced-in  some- 
what. Therefore  she  was  not  bound  to  the 
westwards,  and  if  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  what 
need  had  she  to  be  heading  due  north  ? 

I  put  down  the  glass,  but  the  yearning 
that  rose  within  me  at  the  sight  of  the  vessel 
ceased  when  I  thought  of  Imogene.  Suppose 
that  ship  should  prove  the  instrument  of 
separating  me  from  her!  I  had  talked  big, 
for  the  sake  of  comforting  her,  of  fearing 
nothing  from  Vanderdecken  save  being  set 
ashore  or  tossed  overboard,  for  I  counted 
upon  any  and  all  ships  we  met  refusing  to 
receive  me  if  they  found  out  that  this  ancient 
fabric  was  the  Flying  Dutchman.  But  sup- 
pose Vanderdecken  should  heave  me  over- 
board on  nearing  a  vessel,  leaving  it  to  her 
people  to  succour  me  if  they  chose ! 

These  were  the  fancies  which  subdued  in 
me  the  eager  wistfulness  raised  by  yonder 
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gleaming  wing  of  canvas,  whitening  like  a 
mounting  star  upon  the  blue  edge  of  the 
ocean  in  the  south. 

Lost  in  thought,  I  continued  gazing  until 
presently  I  grew  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
someone  standing  close  beside  me.  It  was 
Imogene.  On  the  weather  quarter  was  Van 
Vogelaar  surveying  the  sail  with  folded  arms 
and  stooped  head.  His  face  wore  a  malig- 
nant expression,  and  in  his  stirlessness  he 
resembled  an  effigy,  wrought  with  exquisite 
skill  to  a  marvellous  imitation  of  apparel 
and  shape. 

"Where  is  the  captain  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  smoking  in  the  cabin,"  Imogene 
answered. 

"Yonder  rascal  is  evidently  my  enemy," 
said  I. 

"All  will  be  well  if  you  show  no  curiosity," 
she  replied,  softly.  "  Do  you  not  remember 
that  I  cautioned  you  at  the  very  beginning? 
My  belief  is  that  the  mate  is  mad  you  should 
know  of  the  treasure  in  this  ship,  and  will 
be  eager  to  get  rid  of  you  lest  you  should 
contrive  to  possess  it." 

"  But  how  r 

"  By  acquainting  the  master  of  the  ship 
you  are  transferred  to  vvith  the  wealth  in  this 
vessel  Add  to  this  fear — for  he  has  a  share 
in   aii   they   recover   from   v/recks,   and  in  a 
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portion  of  the  cargo — his  hatred  of  you  for 
your  men  firing  at  him." 

"I  begin  to  see,"  said  I,  "that  there  are 
several  strokes  of  human  nature  still  to  be 
witnessed  among  these  unhappy  wretches, 
spite  of  their  monstrous  age,  the  frightful- 
ness  of  the  Curse  they  are  under,  and  their 
being  men  v,/ho  are  alive  in  death — corpses  re- 
flecting vitality  just  as  the  dead  moon  shines. 
But  needs  must  where  the  Devil  drives ; 
speculating  will  not  serve  ;  we  must  wait." 

I  watched  her  whilst  she  looked  at  the  sail 
in  our  wake  ;  emotion  darkened  and  lightened 
in  the  violet  of  her  eyes  as  the  blue  folds  of 
Heaven  seem  to  deepen  and  brighten  with 
the  breathings  of  the  wind  ;  through  her  deli- 
cate lips  her  rose-sv/eet  breath  came  and  went 
swiftly.  She  started,  looked  at  Van  Voge- 
laar,  aloft  at  the  canvas,  round  the  deck,  with 
a  sharp  tremble  running  through  her  light 
form,  and  cried  out  with  an  hvsteric  swift- 
ness,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  tears,  "You  will 
not  leave  me  to  this  vv'retched  fate,  Mr. 
Fenton  !  You  will  not  leave  me  in  this 
dreadful   ship !" 

I  grasped  her  hand,  "  I  swear  before  the 
Majesty  of  that  offended  God  whose  eye  is 
on  this  ship  as  we  thus  stand,  that  if  I  am 
forced  to  leave  you  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of 
my  life  1" 
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"VVe  Stood  in  silence  for  some  moments,  hand 
in  hand;  then  finding  Van  Vogelaar  furtively 
watching  us,  I  quitted  her  side  ;  at  the  same 
moment  Vanderdecken  came  on  deck. 

Leaning-  against  the  rail  of  the  bulwarks 
as  high  as  my  shoulder-blades,  I  quietly 
waited  for  what  was  to  come,  yet  with  a 
mind  lively  with  curiosity  and  expectation. 
What  would  Vanderdecken  do  ?  What 
colours  would  the  stranger  show  ?  How 
would  she  behave  ?  What  part  might  I 
have  to  take  in  whatever  was  to  happen  ? 
To  be  sure  the  stranger  would  not  be  up 
with  us  for  some  while  yet,  but  since  break- 
fast the  breeze  had  slightly  freshened,  and 
by  the  rapid  enlargement  of  those  shining 
heights  astern  you  knew  that  the  wind  had 
but  to  gather  a  little  more  weight  to  swiftly 
swirl  yonder  nimble  craft  up  to  within 
musket-shot  of  this  cumbrous,  ancient  fabric. 

I  looked  over  the  rail,  watching  the  sickly- 
coloured  side  slipping  sluggishly  through  the 
liquid  transparent  blue,  marbled  sometimes 
by  veins  and  patches  of  foam,  flung  with  a 
sullen  indifference  of  energy  from  the  hewing 
cutwatei,  on  the  top  of  which  there  projected 
a  great  beak,  where  yet  lingered  the  remains 

Pv 
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of  a  fieure-head  that  I  had  some  time  before 
made  out  to  represent  an  Hercules,  frowning 
down  upon  the  sea  with  upHfted  arms,  as 
though  in  the  act  of  smiting  with  a  club.  It 
was  easy  to  guess  that  this  ship  had  kept 
the  seas  for  some  months  since  careening  by 
observing  the  shell-fish  below  the  water-line, 
and  the  strings  of  black  and  green  weed  she 
lifted  with  every  roll.  But,  uncouth  as  was 
the  fabric,  gaunt  as  her  aged  furniture  made 
her  decks  appear,  inconvenient  and  ugly  as 
was  her  rig,  exhibiting  a  hundred  signs  of 
the  primitiveness  in  naval  construction  of  the 
age  to  which  she  belonged,  yet,  when  I  lifted 
my  eyes  from  the  water  to  survey  her,  'twas 
not  without  a  sentiment  of  veneration  beyond 
the  power  of  the  horror  the  supernaturalism 
of  her  and  her  crew  raised  in  me  to  correct. 
For  was  it  not  by  such  ships  as  this  that  the 
great  and  opulent  islands  and  continents  of 
the  world  had  been  discovered  and  laid  open 
as  theatres  for  posterity  to  act  dazzling  parts 
in  ?  Was  it  not  with  such  ships  as  this  that 
battles  were  fought,  the  courage,  audacity, 
skill  and  fierce  determination  exhibited  in 
which  many  latter  conflicts  may,  indeed, 
parallel,  but  never  in  one  single  instance 
surpass  ?  Was  it  not  by  such  ships  as  this 
that  the  great  Protector  raised  the  name  of 
Britain  to  such  a  height  as  exceeds  all  we 
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read  of  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern 
nations  ?  What  braver  admirals,  more  skil- 
ful soldiers,  more  valiant  captains,  stouter- 
hearted  mariners,  have  flourished  than  those 
whose  cannon  flamed  in  thunder  from  the 
sides  of  such  ships  as  this  ? 

The  time  passed  ;  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  or 
thereabouts,  the  hull  of  the  ship  astern  was 
visible  upon  the  water-line.  The  breeze  had 
freshened,  and  the  long  heave  of  the  swell 
left  by  the  gale  was  whipped  into  wrinkles 
which  melted  into  a  creamy  sparkling  as  they 
ran.  Under  the  sun,  upon  our  starboard  bow, 
the  ocean  was  kindled  into  glory ;  through 
the  trembling  splendour  the  blue  of  the  sea 
surged  up  in  fluctuating  veins,  and  the  con- 
flict of  the  sapphire  dye  welling  up  into  the 
liquid  dazzle,  where  it  showed  an  instant, 
ere  being  overwhelmed  by  the  blaze  on  the 
water,  was  a  spectacle  of  beauty  worthy 
of  life-long  remembrance.  Elsewhere,  the 
crisped  plain  of  the  ocean  stretched  darker 
than  the  Heavens,  under  which  were  many 
clouds,  moving^  with  full  white  bosoms  like 
the  sails  of  ships,  carrying  tinted  shinings 
resembling  wind-galls,  or  fragments  of  solar 
rainbows,  upon  their  shoulders  or  skirts, 
as  they  happened  to  offer  them  to  th<^ 
sun. 

By    this    time    you    felt    the    stirring    oi 
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curiosity  throughout  the  ship.  Whatever 
jobs  the  crew  had  been  put  to  they  now  neg- 
lected, that  they  might  hang  over  the  sides 
or  stand  upon  the  rail  to  watch  L.nd  study  the 
ship  astern  of  us.  Many  had  an  avidity  in 
their  stare  that  could  not  have  been  matched 
by  the  looks  of  famine-stricken  creatures. 
Whether  they  were  visited  by  some  dim 
sense  or  perception  of  their  frightful  lot  and 
yearned,  out  of  this  weak  emotion,  for  the 
ship  in  pursuit,  albeit  they  might  not  have 
been  able  to  make  their  wishes  intelligible  to 
their  own  understandings,  God  knoweth. 
'Twas  moving  to  see  them ;  one  with  the 
sharp  of  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  another 
fixedly  gazing  out  of  a  tangle  of  grey  hair, 
a  third  showing  fat  and  ghastly  to  the  sun- 
light, a  fourth  with  black  eyes  charged 
with  the  slate-coloured  patches  of  blindness, 
straining  his  imperfect  gaze  under  a  bald 
brow,  corrugated  into  lines  as  hard  as 
iron. 

Vanderdecken  had  left  Imogene  and  stood 
on  the  weather  quarter  with  the  mate.  The 
girl  being  alone,  I  walked  aft  to  her  and  said 
in  English,  feigning  to  speak  of  the  weather 
by  looking  aloft  as  I  spoke,  "  I  have  held 
aloof  long  enough,  I  think.  He  will  not 
object  if  I  join  you  now  i*" 

"  No — his  head  is  full  of  that  ship  yonder," 
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she  replied.  "  For  my  part  I  am  as  weary 
of  sitting  as  you  must  be  of  standing.  Let 
us  walk  a  little.  He  has  never  yet  objected 
to  our  conversing.  Why  should  he  do  so 
now  ?" 

So  saying  she  rose.  Her  sheer  weariness 
of  being  alone,  or  of  talking  to  Vander- 
decken,  was  too  much  for  her  policy  of 
caution.  We  fell  to  quietly  pacing  the  poop 
deck  to  leeward,  and  with  a  most  keen  and 
exquisite  delight  I  could  taste  in  her  manner 
the  gladness  our  being  together  filled  her 
with,  and  foresee  the  spirit  of  defiance  to 
danger  and  risks  that  would  grow  in  her 
with  the  growth  of  our  love. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  us.  The  eyes  and 
thoughts  of  all  were  directed  to  the  ship. 
From  time  to  time  Vanderdecken  or  Van 
Vogelaar  would  inspect  her  through  the 
glass.  Presently  Antony  Arents  and  Jans, 
the  boatswain,  joined  them,  and  the  four 
conversed  as  though  the  captain  had  called 
a  council. 

"She  is  picking  us  up  very  fast,"  said  I 
to  Imogene,  whilst  we  stood  awhile  looking 
at  the  vessel.  "  I  should  not  like  to  swear 
to  her  nationality  ;  but  that  she  is  an  armed 
ship,  whether  French,  or  Dutch,  or  English, 
is  as  certain  as  that  she  has  amazingly  lively 
heels," 
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"  How  white  her  sails  are,  and  how  high 
they  rise!"  exclaimed  Imogene.  "She  leans 
more  sharply  than  we." 

**Ay,"  said  I,  "she  shows  twice  our 
number  of  cloths.  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  I 
continued,  softening  my  voice,  "that  Van- 
derdecken,  and  his  mates  and  men,  should 
not  guess  that  there  is  something  very  wrong 
with  them,  from  the  mere  contrast  of  such 
beautifully  cut  and  towering  canvas  as  that 
yonder  with  the  scanty,  storm-darkened  rags 
of  sails  under  which  this  groaning  old  hull  is 
driven  along  ?" 

"Yes,  at  least  to  you  and  me,  who  have 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  contrasts.  But 
think  of  them  as  deficient  in  all  qualities  but 
those  which  are  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  Sentence.  Then  their  heedlessness  is 
that  of  a  blind  man,  who  remains  insensible 
to  the  pointing  of  your  finger  to  the  object 
you  speak  to  him  about." 

"  Would  to  God  you  and  I  were  quit  of  it 
all,"  said  I. 

"We  must  pray  for  help,  and  hope  for  it 
too !"  she  answered,  with  a  swift  glance  at 
me,  that  for  a  breathless  moment  carried  the 
violet  beauty  and  shining  depths  of  her  eyes 
fair  into  mine.  An  instant's  meeting  of  our 
gaze  only !  Yet  I  could  see  her  heart  in  that 
rapid,   fearless,  trustful  look,  as  the  depth  of 
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the  Heavens  is  revealed  by  a  flash  of  summer 
lightning. 

Suddenly  Vanderdecken  gave  orders  for 
the  ensign  to  be  hoisted.  The  boatswain 
entered  the  little  house,  and  returned  with 
the  flag  which  he  bent  on  to  the  halliards 
rove  at  the  mizzen  topmast -head.  The 
colours  mounted  slowly  to  his  mechanical 
pulling,  and  they  were  worthy  indeed  of 
the  dead-and-alive  hand  that  hoisted  them, 
being  as  ragged  and  attenuated  with  age  as 
any  banner  hung  high  in  the  dusty  gloom 
of  a  cathedral.  But  the  flag  was  distinguish- 
able as  the  Hollander's  ensign,  as  you  saw 
when  it  crazily  streamed  out  its  fabric,  that 
was  so  thin  in  places,  you  thought  you  spied 
the  sky  through  it.  One  should  say  it  was 
a  flag  seldom  flown  on  board  the  Dutch- 
man, to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  crew  cast  their  eyes  up  at  it,  never 
a  one  of  them  smiling,  indeed,  though  here 
and  there  under  the  death-pallor  there  lay 
a  sort  of  crumpling  of  the  flesh,  as  of  a 
grin.  'Twas  a  flag  to  drive  thoughts  of 
home  deep  into  them,  and  now  and  again 
I  would  catch  one  muttering  to  another 
behind  his  hand,  whilst  the  most  of  them 
continued  to  steadfastly  regard  the  ensign 
for  many  minutes  after  Jans  had  mast- 
headed it,  as  though  they  fancied  home  could 
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not   be   far  distant  with   that  flag  telling  of 
it. 
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Now  the  Dutch  flag  had  not  been  flying 
twenty  minutes  when,  my  sight  being  keen, 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  something  resem- 
bling a  colour  at  the  fore-royal  masthead  of 
the  ship.  I  asked  Imogene  if  she  saw  it.  She 
answered  "No."  I  said  nothing,  not  being 
sure  myself,  and  was  unwilling  to  intrude 
upon  the  four  men  standing  to  windward  by 
asking  for  the  telescope.  On  board  our  ship 
they  had  set  the  sprit-topsail,  and  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  dull,  time-eaten,  rugged  old 
vessel  resembled  a  Chinese  kite.  She  was 
doing  her  best ;  but  let  her  splutter  as  she 
would  'twas  for  all  the  world  like  the  sailing 
of  a  beer-barrel  with  a  mast  stepped  in  the 
bunghole.  And  this,  thought  I,  was  the 
vessel  that  gave  the  slip  to  the  frigate  be- 
longing to  Sir  George  Ayscue's  squadron ! 
The  wake  she  made  was  short,  broad  and 
oily — a  square,  fat,  glistening  surface  of  about 
her  own  length — not  greatly  exceeding  the 
smoothness  she  would  leave  aweather  if  drift- 
ing dead  to  leeward  under  bare  poles  ;  differ- 
ent indeed  from  that  suggestion  of  comet-like 
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speed  which  you  find  in  the  fleecy  swirl  of  a 
line  of  foaming  waters  boiling  out  from  the 
metalled  run  of  a  fleet  cruiser,  and  rising  and 
falling  and  fading  into  dim  distance  like  a 
path  of  snow  along  a  hilly  land. 

On  board  yonder  ship  they  would  have 
perspective  glasses  of  a  power  very  different 
from  the  flat  lenses  in  Vanderdecken's  tubes  ; 
and  since  by  this  time  it  was  certain  they  had 
us  large  in  their  telescopes,  what  would  they 
be  thinking  of  our  huge,  old-fashioned  tops, 
fitter  for  the  bowmen  and  musqueteers  of 
Ferdinand  Magellan  and  Drake  than  for 
the  small-armsmen  of  even  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  the  antique  cut  of  our 
canvas  and  the  wild  and  disordered  appear- 
ance its  patches  and  colour  submitted,  of  the 
grisly  aspect  of  the  wave-worn,  storm-swept 
hull,  of  the  peaked  shape  and  narrowness  of 
our  stern,  telling  of  times  long  vanished,  as 
do  the  covers  of  an  old  book  or  the  arches  in 
an  ancient  church  .-* 

Imogene  and  I  continued  our  walk  up  and 
down,  talking  of  many  things,  chiefly  of 
England,  whereof  I  gave  her  as  much  news, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sailino-  of  the 
Saracen,  as  I  carried  in  my  memory,  until, 
presently  coming  abreast  of  the  group  of 
four,  still  on  the  weather  quarter,  every  man 
of  whom,  turn  and  turn  about,  had  h'ccn  work- 
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ing  away  with  the  telescope  at  the  ship, 
Vanderdecken  called  me  by  name  and 
stepped  over  to  us  with  the  glass  in  his 
hand. 

"  Your  sight  is  younger  than  ours,  myn- 
heer," said  he,  motioning  towards  Jans  and 
the  two  mates.  "What  flag  do  you  make 
yonder  vessel  to  be  flying  at  her  fore-top- 
gallant masthead  i*" 

I  took  the  glass  and  pointed  it,  kneeling  to 
rest  it  as  before,  and  the  instant  the  stranger 
came  within  the  lenses  I  beheld  Britannia's 
glorious  blood-red  St.  George's  Cross  blowing 
out — a  great  white  flag  betwixt  the  fore-royal 
yard  and  the  truck  that  rose  high  above. 
Pretending  to  require  time  to  make  sure,  I 
lingered  to  gather,  if  possible,  the  character 
of  the  ship.  From  the  cut  of  her  sails,  the 
saucy,  admirable  set  of  them,  the  bigness  of 
the  topsails,  the  hungry  yearning  for  us  I 
seemed  to  find  in  the  bellying  of  the  studding- 
sails  she  had  thrown  out,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  nautical  eye  to  mistake  her 
for  anything  but  a  State  ship,  though  of  what 
rate  I  could  not  yet  guess.  There  was  a 
refraction  that  threw  her  up  somewhat,  and 
in  the  glass  she  looked  to  be  swelling  after  us 
in  a  bed  of  liquid  boiling  silver,  with  a  thin 
void  of  trembling  blue  between  the  whiteness 
and  the  sea-line. 
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I  rose  and  said,  "  The  colour  she  shows  is 
EngHsh." 

Vanderdecken  turned  savagely  towards  the 
others  and  cried,  "  EngHsh  !" 

Arents  let  fly  an  oath ;  Jans  struck  his 
thigh  heavily  with  his  open  hand  ;  Van 
Vogelaar,  scowling  at  me,  cried,  "Are  you 
sure,  sir  ?" 

**I  am  sure  of  the  flag,"  said  I  ;  "but  she 
may  prove  a  Frenchman  for  all  I  know." 

Vanderdecken  clasped  his  arms  tightly 
upon  his  breast  and  sank  into  thought,  with 
the  fire  in  his  eyes  levelled  at  the  coming- 
ship. 

"See  there,  gentlemen!"  I  exclaimed.  "A 
gun! 

Bright  as  the  morning  was  I  had  marked 
a  rusty  red  spark  wink  in  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  like  a  flash  of  sunshine  from  polished 
copper ;  a  little  white  ball  blew  away  to  lee- 
ward expanding  as  it  fled.  An  instant  after, 
just  such  another  cloudy  puff  swept  into  the 
jibs  and  drove  out  in  a  gleaming  trail  or  two. 
Presently  the  reports  reached  our  ears  in  two 
dull  thuds,  one  after  the  other. 

Vanderdecken  stared  aloft  at  his  canvas, 
then  over  the  side,  and  joined  the  others. 
My  excitement  was  intense  ;  I  could  scarce 
contain  myself.  I  knew  there  was  a  British 
squadron  at  the  Cape,  and  'twas  possible  that 
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fellow  there  might  be  on  a  reconnoitring  or 
cruising  errand. 

"You  are  sure  she  is  English.'*"  Imogene 
whispered. 

"  She  is  a  man-of-war  ;  she  is  flying  our 
flag.    I  don't  doubt  she  is  English,"  I  replied. 

The  girl  drew  a  long  tremulous  breath,  and 
her  arm  touching  mine — so  close  together  we 
stood — I  felt  a  shiver  run  through  her. 

"You  are  not  alarmed,  Imogene.'*"  I  ex- 
claimed, giving  her  her  Christian  name  for 
the  first  time,  and  findino-  a  lover's  sweetness 
and  delight  in  the  mere  uttering  of  it.  She 
coloured  very  faintly  and  cast  her  gaze  upon 
the  deck. 

"  What  is  going  to  happen  ?"  she  whis- 
pered. "Will  they  send  you  on  board  that 
ship — keeping  me  ?" 

"No!  they'll  not  do  that.  If  she  be  an 
Englishman  and  has  balls  to  feed  her  cannon 
with "  I  cried,  raising  my  voice  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  Hush  !"  she  cried,  "  Van  Vogelaar 
watches  us." 

We  were  silent  for  a  space  that  the  atten- 
tion I  had  challenged  should  be  again  given 
to  the  ship.  During  the  pause  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  But  can  her  guns  be  of  use  ?  How 
much  hulling  and  wounding  should  go  to  the 
destruction   of  a  vessel   that   has   been   ren- 
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dered  imperishable  by  the  Curse  of  Heaven  ? 
What  injury  could  musket  and  pistol,  could 
cutlass  and  hand-grenades  deal  men  to  whom 
Death  has  ceased  to  be,  who  have  outlived 
Time  and  are  owned  by  Eternity  ?" 

Vanderdecken,  who  had  been  taking  short 
turns  upon  the  deck  with  heated  strides, 
stopped  afresh  to  inspect  the  ship,  and  as  he 
did  so  another  flash  broke  from  her  weather- 
bow,  and  the  smoke  went  from  her  in  a  curl. 
The  skipper  looked  at  the  others. 

"She  has  the  wind  of  us  and  sails  three 
feet  to  our  one.  Let  the  mainsail  be  hauled 
up  and  the  topsail  brought  to  the  mast.  If 
she  be  the  enemy  her  flag  denotes,  her 
temper  will  not  be  sweetened  by  a  long  pur- 
suit of  which  the  issue  is  clear." 

Van  Vogelaar,  scowling  venomously, 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  wind,  on  which 
Vanderdecken  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  face  incredibly  fierce  and  terrible. 
The  posture  of  his  giant  figure,  his  half-lifted 
hand,  the  slight  forward  inclination  of  his 
head  as  if  he  would  blast  his  man  with  the 
lightning  of  his  eyes — it  was  like  seeing 
some  marvellous  personification  of  human 
wrath,  ^nd  I  whispered  quickly  into  I  mo- 
gene  s  ear,  "That  will  be  how  he  appeared 
when  he  defied  his  God !" 

It  was  as  if  he  could  not  speak  for  rage. 
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And  swiftly  was  he  understood.  In  a  breath 
Jans  was  rolHng  forward,  calHng  to  the  men, 
Arents  was  hastening  to  his  station  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  Van  Vogelaar  was  slinking 
to  the  foremost  end  of  the  poop.  The  crew, 
to  the  several  cries  that  broke  from  the 
mates  and  boatswain,  dropped  from  rail  and 
ratline,  where  they  had  been  standing  staring 
at  the  pursuing  craft,  and  in  ghastly  silence, 
without  exhibition  of  concern  or  impatience, 
fell  to  hauling  upon  the  clew-garnets  and 
backing  the  yards  on  the  main. 

So  weak  was  the  ship's  progress  that  the 
bringing  of  the  canvas  to  the  mast  imme- 
diately stopped  her  way,  and  she  lay  as  dead 
as  a  buoy  upon  the  heave  of  the  sea.  This 
done,  the  crew  went  to  the  weather  side, 
whence,  as  they  rightly  supposed,  they  would 
best  view  the  approaching  vessel.  Jans  held 
to  the  forecastle,  Arents  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  mate  hung  sullen  in  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  mizzen-shrouds  upon  the  planks.  My 
heart  beat  as  quickly  as  a  baby's.  I  could 
not  imagine  what  was  to  happen.  Would 
yonder  man-of-war,  supposing  her  British, 
take  possession  of  the  Braave  ? — that  is, 
could  she  .'*  English  powder,  with  earth- 
quake power,  has  thrown  up  a  mighty 
mountain  of  wonders  ;  but  could  it,  with  its 
crimson   glare,   thunder  down  the  Curse  by 
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and  in  which,  this  ship  continued  to  sail  and 
these  miserable  men  continued  to  live  ?  I 
shuddered  at  the  impiety  of  the  thought,  yet 
what  ending  of  this  chase  was  to  be  con- 
jectured if  it  were  not  capture  ? 

Vanderdecken,  on  the  weather  quarter, 
watched  the  ship  in  his  trance-like  fashion. 
How  majestic,  how  unearthly,  too,  he  looked 
against  the  blue  beyond,  his  beard  stirring 
and  waving  like  smoke  in  a  faintly  moving 
atmosphere  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind  !  He 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  fallen  god,  with  the  fires 
of  hell  glittering  in  his  eyes  and  the  passions 
of  the  damned  surging  dark  from  his  soul  to 
his  face.  Imogene  and  I  had  insensibly 
gained  the  lee-quarter,  and  our  whispers  were 
driven  seawards  from  him  by  the  breeze. 

"  How  will  this  end  ?"  I  asked  my  sweet 
companion.  "If  there  be  potency  in  the 
Curse  this  ship  cannot  be  captured." 

She  answered,  "  I  cannot  guess  ;  I  have 
not  known  such  a  thing  as  this  to  happen 
before." 

"  Suppose  they  send  a  prize  crew  on  board 
— the  Sentence  will  not  permit  of  her  naviga- 
tion beyond  Agulhas — there  is  not  a  hawser 
in  all  the  world  stout  enough  to  tow  this  ship 
round  the  Cape.  As  it  is,  is  not  yonder 
vessel  doomed  by  her  chasing  us,  by  her 
resolution  to  speak  us  ?" 
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There   was  a  deep  stillness  fore  and  aft. 
No    human    voice   broke    the    silence.     You 
heard  but  the  purring  of  the  surges  frothing 
against  our  sides,   the  flap   of  a  sail  to  the 
regular  roll  of  the  fabric,   a  groan  from  the 
heart  of  her,  the  soft  shock  of  the  sudden  hit 
of  a  billow.     Nothing  more.     The  silence  of 
the    measureless  deep   grew    into   a  distinct 
sense    undisturbed    by    the    gentle    universal 
hissing  that  went  up  out  of  it.     The  sails  of 
the  oncoming  ship  shone  to  the  gushing  of 
the  sunlight  like  radiant  leaning  columns  of 
a  porphyritic  tincture  breaking  into  moonlike 
alabaster  with  the  escape  of  the  shadows  to 
the  sunward  stare  of  the  cloths.      Bland  as 
the   fairy  glory  of  the   full  moon  floating  in 
a  sea  of  ethereal  indigo  was  the  shining  of 
those  lustrous  bosoms,  each  course  and  top- 
sail  tremulous  with  the  play   of  the  golden 
fringe    of   reef-points,    and    delicate    beyond 
language  was  the  pencilled  shadowings  at  the 
foot  of  the  rounded  cloths.      Like  cloud  upon 
cloud  those   sails  soared  to  the  dainty  little 
royals,    above  the   foremost   of  which    there 
blew  Britannia's  glorious  flag,  the  blood-red 
cross  of  St.  George  upon  a  field  white  as  the 
foam   that   boiled   to   as   high   as  the   hawse 
pipes  with  the  churning  of  the  shearing  cut- 
water  storming  like   a   meteor   through    the 
blue.     Oh,    she   was  English  !    You  felt  the 
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blood  of  her  country  hot  in  her  with  the 
sight  of  her  Hag  that  was  Hke  a  crown 
upon  an  hereditary  brow,  making  her  queen 
of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  roll  where  it 
would  ! 

She  approached  us  like  a  roll  of  smoke, 
and  the  wash  of  the  froth  along  her  black 
and  glossy  bends  threw  out  the  mouths  of 
her  single  tier  of  cannon.  She  was  ap- 
parently a  thirty-eight-gun  ship,  and  as  she 
drew  up,  with  a  luffing  helm  that  brought  the 
after-yard-arms  stealing  out  past  the  silky 
swells  of  the  sails  on  the  fore,  you  spied  the 
glitter  and  flash  of  the  gold-coloured  figure- 
head, a  lion,  with  its  paw  upon  Britannia's 
shield.  When  she  was  within  a  mile  of  us 
she  hauled  down  her  studding-sails,  clewed 
up  her  royals  and  mizzen  topgallant  sail,  and 
drove  quietly  along  upon  our  weather-quarter, 
still  heeling  as  though  she  would  have  us 
note  how  lustrous  was  the  copper,  whose 
brightness  rose  to  the  water-line,  and  what 
finish  that  ruddy  sheathing,  colouring  the 
snow  of  the  blue  water  leaping  along  it  with 
a  streaking  as  of  purple  sunshine,  gave  to  her 
charms. 

All  this  while,  the  master,  mates  and  crew 
of  the  Death  Ship  were  as  mute  as  though 
they  lay  in  their  coffins.  Vanderdecken 
leaned  upon  his  hand  on  the  rail  above  the 
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quarter-gallery,  and  the  motion  which  the 
heave  of  the  ship  gave  to  his  giant  form  by 
the  sweeping  of  it  up  and  down  the  heavens 
at  the  horizon  emphasised  his  own  absolute 
motionlessness.  Nevertheless,  his  gaze  was 
rooted  in  the  ship,  and  the  brightening  of 
the  angry  sparkle  in  them  to  the  nearing  of 
the  man-of-war  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
siofht. 

"  How  is  this  going  to  end?"  I  whispered  to 
still  Imogene.  "Is  it  possible  that  they  are 
unable  to  guess  the  character  of  our  vessel  ?" 

The  frigate  had  drawn  close  enough  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  the  glint  of  buttons 
and  epaulets  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  uniform 
of  marines  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  heads  of 
seamen  standing  by  the  braces  or  at  the  guns 
along  the  decks.  She  now  hauled  up  her 
mainsail  but  without  backing  her  topsail, 
luffed  so  as  to  shake  the  way  out  of  her, 
giving  us,  as  she  did  so,  an  oblique  view  of 
her  stern,  very  richly  ornamented,  the  glass 
of  the  windows  flashing,  and  the  blue  swell 
brimming  to  her  name  in  large  characters, 
"Centaur." 

"  Ship  ahoy !"  came  thundering  down 
through  the  trumpet  at  the  mouth  of  a  tall, 
powerfully-built  man  erect  on  the  rail  close 
against  the  mizzen-rigging — "What  ship  is 
that  ?" 
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Vanderdecken  made  no  answer.  The  wind 
blew  in  a  moaning  gust  over  the  bulwark, 
and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  little  jar  and 
shock  as  the  old  fabric  leaned  wearily  on  the 
swell,  but  not  a  whisper  fell  from  the  men. 
Meanwhile  it  was  grown  evident  to  me  that 
our  ship  was  greatly  puzzling  the  people  of 
the  frigate.  It  looked  indeed  as  if  the  men 
had  left  their  stations  to  crowd  to  the  side, 
for  the  line  of  the  bulwarks  was  blackened 
with  heads.  A  group  of  officers  stood  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  I  could  see  them  point- 
ing at  our  masts  as  though  calling  one 
another's  attention  to  the  Braave's  oreat 
barricadoed  tops,  to  her  sprit-topmast,  the 
cut  and  character  of  her  rigging,  and  to 
the  many  signs  that  would  convert  her  into 
a  wonder,  if  not  a  terror,  in  the  eyes  of 
sailors. 

"  Ship  ahoy !"  now  came  down  again,  with 
an  edge  of  anger  in  the  hurricane  note. 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?" 

At  this  second  cry  Vanderdecken  broke 
into  life.  He  turned  his  face  forward. 
"  Bring  me  my  trumpet !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  whose  rich,  organ-like  roll  must  have 
been  plainly  heard  on  board  the  frigate, 
whether  his  Dutch  was  understood  or  not. 
The  ancient  tube  I  had  seen  in  his  cabin  was 
put  into  his  hand.     He  stepped  to  the  rail, 
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and  placing  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  cried, 
"The  Braave." 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?" 

"Batavia!" 

''  Where  bound  ?" 

"Amsterdam !" 

There  was  another  pause.  The  line  of 
heads  throbbed  with  visible  agitation  along 
the  sides,  and  I  saw  one  man  of  the  group  on 
the  quarter-deck  go  up  to  the  captain,  who 
was  speaking  our  ship,  touch  his  cap,  and  say- 
something.  But  the  other  imperiously  waved 
him  off  with  a  flourish  of  his  trumpet,  which 
he  instantly  after  applied  to  his  lips,  and 
shouted  out,  "  Haul  down  your  fiag  and  I 
will  send  a  boat." 

Vanderdecken  looked  towards  me.  "What 
does  he  say  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  him.  He  called  to  Van  Vogelaar, 
who  promptly  enough  came  to  the  halliards 
and  lowered  the  flag  to  the  deck.  I  watched 
the  descent  of  that  crazy,  attenuated,  ragged 
symbol.  To  my  mind  it  was  as  affrighting 
in  its  suggestions  of  unholy  survival  as  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  vessel  or  the  coun- 
tenance and  mechanic  manners  of  the  most 
corpse-like  man  of  the  crew  of  her. 

Scarce  was  the  ensign  hauled  down  when 
there  came  to  our  ears  the  silver,  cheerful 
singing  of  a  boatswain's  pipe,  the  main-top- 
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sail  was  laid  aback  and  the  frigate's  length 
showed  out  as  she  fell  slightly  oft  from  the 
luff  that  had  held  her  canvas  trembling:  in  the 
wind.  We  were  too  far  asunder  for  the  nice 
discernment  of  faces  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
methought,  since  there  seemed  no  lack  of 
telescopes  aboard  the  frigate,  enough  should 
have  been  made  out  of  the  line  of  deadly 
faces  which  looked  over  our  bulwark-rail,  to 
resolve  us  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  British 
crew. 

Again  was  heard  the  silver  chirping  of  the 
boatswain's  whistle  ;  a  pinnace  was  lowered, 
into  which  tumbled  a  number  of  armed  sea- 
men, and  the  blades  of  eight  oars  flashed  like 
gold  as  they  rose  feathering  from  the  first 
spontaneous  dip. 

"They  are  coming!"  cried  Imogene,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

"  Let  us  keep  where  we  are,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  Vanderdecken  does  not  heed  us.  If  we 
move  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  you,  and  he  may 
give  me  trouble.  Dear  girl,  keep  a  stout 
heart.  They  will  be  sure  to  carry  us  to  the 
ship — proud  to  rescue  you,  at  least  ;  then, 
what  follows  must  come — you  will  be  safe !" 

She  put  her  hand  under  my  arm.  Tall  as 
were  the  bulwarks  of  the  Braave,  there  was 
swell  enough  so  to  roll  the  ship  as  to  enable 
me  with  every  windward  sway  to  see  clear  to 
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the  water  where  the  boat  was  pulling.  With 
beating  hearts  we  watched.  On  a  sudden 
the  oars  ceased  to  rise  and  fall ;  the  seamen 
hung  upon  them,  all  to  a  man,  staring  at  our 
ship  with  heads  twisted  as  if  they  would 
wring  their  necks  ;  then,  as  if  impelled  by- 
one  mind,  they  let  fall  their  oars  to  stop  the 
boat's  way,  all  of  them  gazing  with  straining 
eyeballs. 

The  officer  who  steered  stood  erect,  peer- 
ing at  us  under  his  hand.  The  ship,  God 
knows,  was  plain  to  their  view  now — the  age 
and  rottenness  of  her  timbers,  her  patch- 
work sails,  the  sickliness  of  such  ghastly  and 
dismal  hue  as  her  sides  discovered,  the 
ancientness  of  her  guns  and  swivels  ;  above 
all,  the  looks  of  the  crew  watching  the  boat's 
approach — an  array  of  figures  more  shocking 
than  were  they  truly  dead,  newly  unfrocked  of 
their  winding  sheets  and  propped  up  against 
the  rail  to  horribly  counterfeit  living  seamen. 

"Why  have  they  ceased  rowing?"  cried 
Imogene,  in  a  voice  of  bitter  distress,  and 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  my  arm  to  press 
It  upon  her  heart. 

As  she  spoke  a  sudden  commotion  was 
perceptible  among  the  men  in  the  boat ;  the 
officer  shrilly  crying  out  some  order,  flung 
himself,  as  one  in  a  frenzy,  In  the  sternsheets; 
the  larboard  oars  sparkled,  and  the  desperate 
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Strokes  of  the  men  made  the  foam  fly  in 
smoke,  whilst  the  starboard  hands  furiously 
backed-water  to  get  the  boat's  head  round 
swiftly,  and  before  you  could  have  counted 
ten  she  was  being  pulled,  in  a  smother  of 
froth,   back  to  the  frigate. 

I  was  about  to  leap  to  the  side  and  shout 
to  them,  but  at  the  instant  Vanderdecken 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  Then  it  flashed 
upon  my  mind,  "  If  I  hail  the  boat,  he  and 
Van  Vogelaar,  all  of  them,  may  imagine  I 
desiofn  to  inform  the  frio-ate  of  the  treasure !" 
— and  the  apprehension  of  what  might  follow 
such  a  suspicion  held  my  feet  glued  to  the 
deck. 

"They  have  guessed  what  this  ship  is!" 
said  Imogene,   in  a  voice  full  of  tears. 

I  could  not  speak  for  the  crushing  dis- 
appointment that  caused  the  heart  in  me  to 
weigh  down,  heavy  as  lead.  I  had  made 
sure  of  the  officer  stepping  on  board,  and 
of  his  delivering  the  girl  and  me  from  this 
accursed  ship  on  hearing  my  story,  and  acting 
as  a  British  naval  officer  should  when  his 
duty  as  a  sailor,  or  his  chivalry  as  a  man,  is 
challenged ;  in  conformity  with  that  noble 
saying  of  one  of  our  most  valiant  admirals, 
who,  on  bein^  asked  whither  he  intended  to 
carry  his  ship — "To  Hell!"  he  answered,  "if 
duty  commands !" 
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Yet  one  hope  lingered,  though  faintly 
indeed  ;  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had  im- 
periously commanded  the  boat  to  be  manned, 
as  I  gathered  by  his  manner  of  waving  away 
the  officer  who  had  addressed  him  in  a 
remonstrant  manner,  would  he  suffer  the 
return  of  the  boat's  crew  until  they  had 
obeyed    his    orders  ? 

I  watched.  Headlong  went  the  boat, 
smoking  through  the  billows  which  arched 
down  upon  her  from  the  windward,  and  her 
oars  sparkled  like  sheet  lightning  with  the 
panic-terror  that  plied  them  ;  the  excitement 
in  the  ship  was  visible  enough,  discipline  had 
given  way  to  superstitious  fear.  I  could  see 
the  captain  flourishing  his  arm  with  threaten- 
ing gestures,  lieutenants  and  midshipmen 
running  here  and  there,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  whole  ship's  company,  about  three  hun- 
dred sailors  and  marines,  as  I  supposed,  knew 
what  ship  we  were,  and  the  very  frigate  her- 
self as  she  rolled  without  way,  looked  like 
some  startled  beast  mad  for  flight,  the  foam 
draining  from  her  bows  to  the  slow  pitching, 
as  a  terrified  steed  champs  his  bit  into  froth, 
and  shudder  after  shudder  going  up  out  of 
her  heart  of  oak  into  her  sails,  as  you  would 
have  said,  to  watch  the  tremble  and  filling  and 
backing  of  them  to  the  wind. 

It  was  as  I  had  feared,  and  had  the  captain 
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of  the  man-of-war  promised  to  blow  his  ship 
and  men  into  a  thousand  atoms  if  the  boat's 
crew  refused  to  obey  his  orders  to  board  us, 
they  would  have  accepted  that  fate  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  hideous  alternative  adventure. 
In  a  trice  the  pinnace  was  alongside  the 
frigate,  the  crew  over  the  rail,  and  the  boat 
hoisted.  The  yards  on  the  main  flew  round, 
royals  and  topgallant-sails  were  set,  studding- 
sails  were  run  aloft,  and  before  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  the  boat  had  started  to 
board  us,  the  frigate,  under  a  whole  cloud  of 
canvas,  was  heeling  and  gently  rolling  and 
pitching  over  the  brilliant  blue  sea,  with  her 
head  north-east,  her  stern  dead  at  us,  the  gilt 
there  and  the  windows  converting  her  betwixt 
her  quarters  into  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
sparkling  square  of  crystal,  the  glory  of 
which  flung  upon  her  wake  under  it  a  splen- 
dour so  great  that  it  was  as  though  she  had 
fouled  a  sunbeam  and  was  dragging  the 
dazzle  after  her. 

I  looked  at  Imogene  ;  her  beautiful  eyes 
had  yearned  after  the  ship  into  the  dimness 
of  tears. 

"My  dear,  do  not  fret,"  said  I,  again 
calling  her  my  dear,  for  I  still  lacked  the 
courage  to  call  her  my  love  ;  "this  experience 
makes  me  clear  on  one  point :  we  shall 
escape,  but  not  by  a  ship." 
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"  How,  if  not  by  a  ship  ?"  she  cried, 
tremulously. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Vanderdeckeii  looked 
round  upon  us,  and  came  our  way,  at 
the  same  time  telling  Van  Vogelaar  to 
swing  the  topsail-yard  and  board  his  main 
tack. 

**'Tis  in  this  fashion,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
most  of  the  ships  I  meet  serve  me.  It  would 
be  enough  to  make  me  deem  your  country- 
men a  lily-livered  lot  if  the  people  of  other 
nations,  my  own  included,  did  not  sheer  off 
before  I  could  explain  my  needs  or  learn 
their  motives  in  desiring  to  board  us.  What 
alarmed  the  people  of  that  ship,  think  you, 
mynheer  ?" 

"Who  can  tell,  sir?"  I  responded,  in  as 
collected  a  manner  as  I  could  contrive. 
"  They  might  suspect  us  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  capturing " 

He  motioned  an  angry  dissent. 

"Or,"  I  continued,  abashed  and  speaking 
hurriedly,  "  they  might  have  seen  something 
in  the  appearance  of  your  crew  to  promise  a 
bloody  resistance." 

"  By  the  Holy  Trinity !"  he  cried,  with  the 
most  vehement  scorn,  "if  such  a  thing  were 
conceivable  I  should  have  been  glad  to  con- 
firm it  with  a  broadside  !"  and  his  eye  came 
from  the  frigate  that  was  fast  lessening  in  the 
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distance  to  his  poor  show  of  rust-eaten  sakers 
and  green-coated  swivels. 

It  was  an  hour  after  our  usual  dinner-time, 
and  Prins  arrived  to  tell  the  captain  the  meal 
was  on  the  table.  He  put  Imogene's  hand 
under  his  arm  caressingly,  and  I  followed 
them  with  one  wistful  look  at  the  frigate  that 
was  already  a  toy  and  far  off,  melting  like  a 
cloud  into  the  junction  of  sapphire  ether  and 
violet  ocean.  I  saw  Vanderdecken  level  a 
glance  at  her  too,  and  as  we  entered  the 
cabin  he  said,  addressing  me,  but  without 
turning  his  head,  and  leading  Imogene  to  the 
table.  "It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  you, 
mynheer,  that  your  countrymen  would  not 
stay  to  receive  you  ?" 

"It  was  your  intention,"  said  I,  "that  I 
should  go  with  them  ?'' 

"Certainly,"  he  answered,  confronting  mc 
slowly  and  eyeing  me  haughtily ;  "  you 
are  an  Englishman,  but  you  are  not  my 
prisoner." 

"We  may  be  more  fortunate  next  time,"  I 
said,  coldly. 

"'Tis  to  be  hoped!"  said  Van  Vogclaar, 
who  had  followed  last,  speaking  in  his 
harshest  and  sourest  tone. 

I  turned  to  eye  him  ;  but  at  the  moment 
the  parrot,  probably  animated  by  our  voices, 
croaked  out,   hoarselv,  "m\2  2^>jn  nl  DerComDI" 
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on  which  the  fellow  broke  into  a  coarse, 
raw  "ha!  ha!"  yet  never  stirring  a  muscle 
of  his  storm-hammered  face.  'Twould  have 
been  like  fighting  with  phantoms  and  fiends 
to  war  in  words  with  these  men.  I  am  here, 
thought  I,  and  there  is  yonder  sweetheart 
to  rescue  before  I  am  done  with  this  Death 
Ship  ;  and  with  a  smile  at  her  earnest,  half- 
startled  eyes  I  seated  myself. 

CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

CAPTAIN     VANDERDECKEN    WALKS    IN     MIS 
SLEEP. 

I  REMEMBER  when  the  evening  came,  that 
same  day  on  which  we  had  been  chased  and 
abandoned  by  the  Centaur,  walking  up  and 
down  the  lee-side  of  the  short  poop  alone, 
Arents,  who  had  charge,  standing  silent  near 
the  helmsman.  I  had  worked  myself  up  into 
great  confusion  and  distress  of  mind.  Dejec- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  fit  of  nervous- 
ness, and  when  I  looked  around  me  at  the 
unmeasurable  waste  of  ocean  darkling  in  the 
east  to  the  growing  shadows  there,  at  the 
ancient  heights  of  canvas  above  me,  with  the 
dingy  rusty  red  of  the  western  light  slipping 
from  the  hollow  breasts  and  off  the  sallow 
spars,  till  the  edges  of  the  sails  melted  into  a 
e-.pectral  faintness  upon  the  gradual  gloom,  at 
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the  desolate,  grassy  appearance  of  the  decks, 
the  dull  motions,  the  death-like  posture  of  the 
three  or  four  men  standing  here  and  there 
forward — I  felt  as  if  the  curse  of  the  ship  had 
fallen  upon  my  heart  and  life  too — that  it  was 
my  doom  to  languish  in  her  till  my  death — to 
love  and  yet  be  denied  fruition — to  yearn  for 
our  release  with  the  same  impotency  of  desire 
that  governed  the  navigation  of  this  Death 
Ship  towards  the  home  it  was  the  Will  of 
God  she  was  never  to  approach. 

On  turning  from  a  short  contemplation  of 
the  sea  over  the  stern,  I  observed  Imogene, 
at  the  head  of  the  ladder  conducting  from  the 
poop  to  the  quarter-deck,  watching  me.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  which  had  offered 
for  speaking  with  her  alone  since  dinner- 
time. 

"Captain  Vanderdecken  has  gone  to  his 
cabin  to  take  some  rest,"  said  she.  "  I  knew 
you  were  above  by  your  tread." 

"  Ah  !  you  can  recognise  me  by  that  ?" 

"Yes,  and  by  the  dejection  in  it,  too,"  she 
answered,  smiling.  "There  is  human  feeling 
in  the  echo  ;  the  footfalls  of  the  others  are  as 
meaningless  as  the  sound  of  wood  smitten  by 
wood." 

"  I  am  very  dull  and  weary-hearted,"  said 
I.  "  Thanks  be  to  God  that  you  are  in  this 
ship  to  give  me  hope  and  warmth." 
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"And  I  thank  Him,  too,  for  sending  you 
to  me,"  said  she. 

I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it ;  indeed,  but 
for  Arents  and  the  helmsman,  I  should  have 
taken  her  to  my  heart  with  my  lips  upon 
hers.  "  Let  us  walk  a  little,"  said  I.  "  We 
will  step  softly.  We  do  not  want  the  captain 
to  surprise  us." 

I  took  her  hand,  and  we  slowly  paced  the 
deck. 

"All  the  afternoon,"  said  I,  "I  have  been 
considering  how  we  are  to  escape.  There  is 
no  man  among  this  ghostly  crew  who  has  a 
friendly  eye  for  me,  and  so  whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  by  me  alone." 

"You  must  trust  no  one,"  she  cried, 
quickly  ;  "  the  plan  you  light  upon  must  be 
our  secret.  There  is  a  demon  imprisoned  in 
Vanderdecken  ;  if  it  should  be  loosed  he 
might  take  your  life !" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  And  suppose  I  went 
armed,  my  conflict  would  be  with  deathless 
men  !  No  !  no  !  my  plan  must  be  our  secret, 
as  you  say.  But  what  is  it  ?  If  but  a  gleam 
of  light  sank  its  ray  into  this  darkness  I 
should  take  heart." 

She  pressed  my  hand,  saying,  "  The 
frigate's  abandoning  of  us  has  depressed  you. 
But  an  opportunity  will  surely  come." 

"Yes,   the   behaviour   of  the    frigate    has 
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depressed  me.  But  why  ?  Because  she  has 
made  me  see  that  the  greatest  calamity  which 
could  befall  us  would  be  our  encountering  a 
ship  willing  to  parley  with  us." 

"  Is  it  so  ?" 

**  I  fear  ;  because  Vanderdecken  would 
send  me  to  her,  and  separate  us."  Then 
bethinking  me,  by  observing  her  head  sink, 
how  doleful  and  unmanly  was  such  reasoning 
as  this,  such  apprehension  of  what  might  be, 
without  regard  to  the  possibility  of  our  salva- 
tion lying  in  the  very  circumstance  or 
situation  I  dreaded,  I  said,  heartening  my 
voice,  "  Imogene,  though  I  have  no  plan, 
yet  my  instincts  tell  me  that  our  best,  perhaps 
our  sole  chance  of  escaping  from  this  ship 
will  be  in  some  necessity  arising  for  her  to 
drop  anchor  off  the  coast,  for  careening,  or  for 
procuring  provisions  and  water.  Think,  my 
dear,  closely  of  it !  We  dare  not  count  upon 
any  ship  we  meet  taking  such  action  as  will 
ensure  our  joint  deliverance.  No  body  of 
seamen,  learning  what  vessel  this  is,  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Then,  as  to 
escaping  from  her  at  sea,  even  if  it  were  in 
the  power  of  these  weak,  unaided  arms  to 
hoist  one  of  those  boats  there  over  the  side 
unperceived,  I  know  not  whether  my  love 
for  thee,  Imogene — whether — O  forgive  me  if 
I  grieve  you- " 
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vShe  stirred  her  hand,  as  if  to  remove  it, 
but  I  held  it  the  tighter,  feehng  in  the  warm 
and  deHcate  pahii  the  dew  that  emotion  was 
distilling  there. 

She  was  silent,   and  we  came  to  a  stand 
She  said   in   a  weak  and  trembling  voice — 
"  You   do   not    grieve    me.     Why    should    I 
grieve  to  be  loved  ?" 

"You  are  beautiful  and  9'ood  and  a  sailor's 
child,  my  dearest,"  said  I. 

"And  friendless." 

"  No !  bid  me  say  I  love  thee  !" 

She  bade  me  whisper,  drawing  closer  to 
me.  I  swiftly  kissed  her  cheek  that  was  cold 
with  the  evening  wind.  Great  Heaven ! 
what  a  theatre  was  this  for  love-making.  To 
think  of  the  sweetest,  in  our  case  the  purest, 
of  emotions  having  its  birth  in,  owing  its 
growth  to,  the  dreaded  fabric  of  the  Death 
Ship!  Yet  I,  that  a  short  while  ago  was 
viewing  the  vessel  with  despondency  and 
fear  and  loathing,  now  for  a  space  found  her 
transfigured !  The  kiss  my  darling  had  per- 
mitted, her  gentle  speech,  the  caress  that  lay 
in  her  drawing  close  to  me,  had  kindled  a 
light  in  my  heart,  and  the  lustre  was  upon 
the  ship ;  a  faint  radiance  viewless  to  the 
sight,  but  of  a  power  to  work  such  transfor- 
mation, that  instead  of  a  gaunt  phosphoric 
structure    sailino-    throuQ-h    the    dusk,    there 
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floated  under  the  stars  a  fabric  whose  sails 
miofht  have  been  of  satin,  whose  cordas^e 
might  have  been  formed  of  golden  threads, 
whose  decks  might  have  been  fashioned  out 
of  pearl ! 

We  were  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  she 
said,  in  a  coyly  -  coquettish  voice  with  a 
happy  note  of  music  in  it,  "What  were  you 
saying,  Mr.  Fenton,  when  you  interrupted 
yourself.-*" 

"  Dear  heart!"  cried  I,  "you  must  call  me 
Geoffrey  now." 

"What  were  you  saying,  Geoffrey?"  said 
she. 

"Why,  I  replied,  "that  even  were  it 
possible  for  me  to  secure  one  of  those  boats, 
and  launch  it  unperceived,  my  love  would 
not  suffer  me  to  expose  you  to  the  perils  of 
such  an  adventure." 

"  My  life  is  in  your  keeping,  Geoffrey," 
said  she.  "You  need  but  lead — I  will  follow. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  you  must  consider  if 
we  escape  to  the  lan^l.  which  seems  to  me  the 

plan  that  is  growing  in  you ■" 

I  said,  "Yes,"  watching  the  sparkling  of 
the  stars  in  her  eyes,  which  she  had  fixed 
on  mine. 

"Are  not  the  perils  which  await  us  there 
greater  than  any  the  sea  can  threaten,  sup- 
posing we  abandoned  ounse.lves  to  ils  mercy 
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in  that  little  boat  yonder?  There  are  many 
wild  beasts  on  the  coast ;  often  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  when  we  have  been 
lying  at  anchor,  have  I  heard  the  roaring  and 
trumpeting  of  them.  And  more  dreadful 
and  fearful  than  leopards,  wild  elephants 
and  terrible  serpents — all  of  which  abound, 
dear — crocodiles  in  the  rivers  and  poisonous, 
tempting  fruit  and  herbs — are  the  savages, 
the  hideous,  unclothed  Kaffres,  and  the  bar- 
barous tribes  which  I  have  heard  my  father 
tell  of  as  occupying  the  land  for  leagues  and 
leagues  from  the  Cape  to  the  coast  opposite 
the  Island  of  Madagascar." 

A  strange  shudder  ran  through  her,  and 
letting  slip  my  hand  to  take  my  arm — for 
now  that  she  knew  I  loved  her  she  passed 
from  her  girlish  coyness  into  a  bride-like 
tenderness  and  freedom,  and  put  a  caressing 
manner  into  her  very  walk  as  she  paced  at 
my  side — she  cried,  "  Oh,  do  you  know, 
Geoffrey,  if  ever  a  nightmare  freezes  my 
heart  it  is  when  I  dream  I  am  taken  captive 
by  one  of  those  black  tribes,  and  carried 
beyond  the  mountains  to  serve  as  a  slave." 

The  dusk  had  thickened  into  night,  the  stars 
swung  in  glory  to  the  majestical  motion  of 
the  mastheads,  there  was  a  curl  of  moon  in 
the  west  like  a  paring  of  pearl  designed  for  a 
further  enrichment  of  the  jewelled  skies,  the 
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phosphor  trembled  along  the  decks,  and  all 
substantial  outlines  swam  into  indistinctness 
in  an  atmosphere  that  seemed  formed  of  fluid 
indigo.  Visible  against  the  luminaries  past 
the  quarter-gallery  was  the  figure  of  the 
mate ;  but  the  helmsman  near  him  was 
shrouded  by  the  pale  haze  that  floated 
smoke-like  about  the  binnacle.  Flakes  of 
the  sea-glow  slipped  slowly  past  upon  the 
black  welter  as  though  the  patches  of  star- 
dust  on  high  mirrored  themselves  in  this 
silent  ebony  water.  From  time  to  time  a 
brilliant  meteor  flashed  out  upon  the  night 
and  sailed  into  a  ball  of  fire  that  far  outshone 
the  glory  of  the  greatest  stars.  The  dew  fell 
lightly  ;  the  crystals  trembled  along  the  rail 
and  winked  to  the  stirring  of  the  wind  with 
the  sharp  sparkle  of  diamonds  ;  and  though 
we  were  in  the  cold  season,  yet  the  light 
breeze,  having  a  fiush  of  northing  in  it,  was 
pure  refreshment  without  touch  of  cold,  so 
that  a  calmer,  fairer  night  than  this  I  do  not 
conceive  ever  descended  upon  a  ship  at  sea. 
Thrice  the  clock  struck  in  the  cabin,  and 
whenever  the  first  chime  sounded  I  would 
start  as  if  we  were  near  land  and  the  sound 
was  the  note  of  a  distant  cathedral  bell ;  and 
punctually  with  the  last  stroke  would  com.c 
the  rasping  voice  of  the  parrot,  reminding  all 
who  heard  it  of  their  condition.    Occasionally, 
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Arents  moved,  but  never  by  more  than  a 
stride  or  two ;  forward  all  was  dead  blackness 
and  stillness,  the  blacker  for  the  unholy, 
elusive  shinings,  the  stiller  for  the  occasional 
sighing  of  the  wind,  for  the  thin,  shaling 
sound  of  waters,  gently  stemmed,  for  the 
moan  now  and  again  that  floated  muffled  out 
of  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Twice  Imogene  said 
she  must  leave  me  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  her.  The  night  was  our  own,  yea, 
even  the  ship,  in  her  solitude  wrought  by  the 
silent  figures  aft  and  the  tomb-like  repose 
forward,  seemed  our  own  ;  and  my  darling, 
being  in  her  heart  as  loth  as  I  to  separate, 
lingered  yet  and  yet  till  the  silver  sickle  of 
the  moon  had  gone  down  red  into  the 
western  ocean,  and  the  clock  below  had 
struck    half-past    eleven. 

Then  she  declared  it  was  time,  indeed,  for 
her  to  be  gone  ;  should  Vanderdecken  come 
on  deck  and  find  her  with  me  he  might 
decide  to  part  us  effectually  by  sending  me 
forward,  and  forbidding  me  to  approach  the 
cabin  end  ;  so,  finding  her  growing  alarmed, 
and  hearing  the  quick  beating  of  her  heart  in 
her  speech,  I  said,  "Good-night,"  kissing  her 
hand,  and  then  releasing  her.  She  seemed 
to  hurry,  stopped  and  looked  behind ;  I  stood 
watching  her  ;  seeing  her  stop,  I  held  out  my 
armsj  and  went  to  her.  and  she  returned  tq 
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me.     With  what  love  did  I  kiss  her  upturned 
brow,  and  hold  her  to  my  heart ! 

She  was  yet  in  my  arms,  when  the  great 
figure  of  Vanderdecken  rose  above  the  ladder, 
and  ere  I  could  release  her  he  was  close  to 
us,  towering  in  shadow  like  some  giant  spirit. 
The  start  I  gave  caused  her  to  turn  ;  she  saw 
him,  and  instantly  grasping  my  hand  drew 
me   against    the    bulwark,    where    we    stood 
waiting  for  him  to  speak.      Love  will  give 
spirit  to  the  pitifullest  recreant,    and  had    I 
been    the    most   craven-hearted  of  men   the 
obligation   to  stand   between  such   a  sweet- 
heart as  Imogene  and  one  whom  she  feared, 
though  he  stood  as  high  as  Goliath,  would 
have  converted  me  into  a  hero.      But  I   was 
no  coward  ;   I  could  look  back  to  my  earliest 
experiences  and  feel  that  with  strictest  confi- 
dence.    Yet,  spite  of  the  animating  presence 
of  Imogene,  the  great  figure  standing  in  front 
of  us  chilled,  subdued,  terrified  me.      Had  he 
been  mortal  I  could  not  have  felt  so  ;  nay, 
had  his  demeanour,   his   posture,   been   that 
which  intercourse  with  him  had  made  familiar, 
I   should  not  have  suffered  from  the  super- 
stitious fears  which  held  me  motionless,  and 
made  my  breathing  laboured.      But  there  was 
something  new  and  frightful  in  the  pause  he 
made  abreast  of  us,  in  the  strange  and  mena- 
cing swinging  of  his  arms,  in  the  pose  of  his 
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head  defiantly  held  back,  and  in  his  eyes, 
which  shone  with  a  liofht  that  owed  nothing 
to  the  stars,  in  the  pallid  gloom  of  his  face. 
His  gaze  seemed  to  be  rivetted  on  the  ocean- 
line  a  little  abaft  of  where  we  stood,  and 
therefore  did  he  appear  to  confront  us.  The 
expression  in  his  face  I  could  not  distinguish, 
but  I  feebly  discerned  an  aspect  of  distortion 
about  the  brow,  and  clearly  made  out  that 
his  under-jaw  was  fallen  so  as  to  let  his  mouth 
lie  open,  causing  him  to  resemble  one  whose 
soul  was  convulsed  by  some  hideous  vision. 

Imogene  pressed  my  hand.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  she  put  her  white  forefinger  to  her 
mouth,  saying  in  accents  so  faint,  that  they 
were  more  like  the  whispers  one  hears  in 
memory  than  the  utterance  of  human  lips : 
"  He  is  walking  in  his  sleep.  In  a  moment 
he  will  act  a  part,  I  have  seen  this  thing 
once  before ; "  and  so  fairily  speaking  she 
drew  me  lightly  towards  the  deeper  gloom 
near  the  bulwarks  where  the  mizzen-rigging 
was. 

For  some  moments  he  continued  standing 
and  gazing  seawards,  slowly  swinging  his 
arms  in  a  way  that  suggested  fierce  yet 
almost  controlled  distress  of  mind.  He  then 
started  to  walk,  savagely  patrolling  the  deck, 
sweeping  past  us  so  close  as  to  brush  us  with 
his    coat,    then    crossing    athwartships    and 
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madly  pacing  the  other  side  of  the  deck, 
sometimes  stopping  with  a  passionate  violent 
suddenness  at  the  binnacle,  at  the  card  of 
which  he  seemed  to  stare,  then  with  denunci- 
atory gesture  resuming  his  stormy  striding, 
now  lengthwise,  now  crosswise,  now  swinging 
his  great  figure  into  an  abrupt  stand  to  view 
the  sea,  first  to  starboard  then  to  larboard, 
now  staring  aloft ;  and  all  with  airs  and  ges- 
tures as  though  he  shouted  orders  to  the 
crew  and  cried  aloud  to  himself,  though 
saving  his  swift  deep  breathing  that,  when  he 
passed  us  close,  sounded  like  the  panting  of 
bellows  in  angry  or  impatient  hands,  no 
syllable  broke  from  him, 

"  Some  spell  is  upon  him  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"I  see  how  it  is! — he  is  acting  over  again 
the  behaviour  that  renders  this  ship  accurst." 

"  I  saw  him  like  this  two  years  ago  ;  'twas 
earlier  in  the  night,"  whispered  Imogene. 
"  He  so  scared  me  that  I  fainted." 

That  Arents  and  the  helmsman  took 
notice  of  this  strange  somnambulistic  be- 
haviour in  their  captain  I  could  not  tell  ;  he 
approached  them  as  often  as  he  approached 
us,  and  much  of  the  dumb  show  of  his  rage 
was  enacted  close  to  them  ;  but  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
stood,  their  postures  were  as  quiet  as  though 
they  were  lay  figures,  or  passionless  and  in- 
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sensible  creatures  without  understandings  to 
be  touched.      It  was  a  heart-subduing  spec- 
tacle beyond  words  to  tell  of.      Bit  by  bit  his 
temper  grew,    till   his   motions,   his   frenzied 
racings  about  the  deck,   his  savage  glarings 
aloft,    his    fury   when,    in    this    distemper  of 
sleep,  his  perusal  of  the  compass  disappointed 
him,   were  those   of  a   maniac.       I    saw  the 
white  froth  on  his  lips  as  he  approached  us 
close  to  level  a  flaming  glance  seawards,  and 
had  he  been  Satan  himself  I  could  not  have 
shrunk  from  him  with  deeper  loathing  and 
colder  terror.     The  insanity  of  his  wrath,  as 
expressed    by  his   gestures — for  he   was   as 
mute  as  one   bereft   of  his  voice   by  agony 
— -was  rendered  the  wilder,  the  more  strikinof 
and  terrible    by   the    contrast  of  the    night, 
the  peace  of  it,  the  splendour  of  the  stars, 
the  silence  upon  the  deep  rising  up  to  those 
luminaries    like  a   benedictory    hush !       For 
such  an  infuriated  figure  as  this  you  needed 
the  theatre  of  a  storm-tossed  ship,  with  the 
billows  boiling  all  about  and  over  her,  and 
the  scenery  of  a  pitchy  sky  torn  by  violet 
lightning  and  piercing  the  roaring  ebony  of 
the  seas  with  zig-zag  fire,  and   the  trumpet- 
ings  of  the  tempest  deepened  by  a  ceaseless 
crashing  of  thunder. 

He  continued    to  lash   himself  into    such 
a  fury  that,  for  very  pity,  misery  and  horror. 
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you  longed  to  hear  him  cry  out,  for  the 
rehef  the  expression  would  give  to  his  soul, 
strangling  and  in  awful  throes.  Suddenly 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  his  hands  were 
clenched,  and  he  lifted  them  on  high  ;  his 
face  was  upturned  ;  and  as  I  watched  him 
menacing  the  stars  with  infuriate  gestures,  I 
knew  that  even  as  he  now  showed  so  did  he 
appear  when  he  blasphemously  dared  his 
Maker.  A  soft  gust  of  the  midnight  air  blew 
with  a  small  moan  through  the  rigging. 
Vanderdecken  let  drop  his  arms,  swayed  a 
while  as  if  he  would  fall,  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  eyes 
as  though  indeed  some  sudden  stroke  of 
lightning  had  smitten  him  blind,  came  with 
wavering  gait,  in  which  was  still  visible  a 
sullen  and  disordered  majesty,  to  the  poop 
ladder,  down  which  he  sightlessly  went, 
steered  by  the  wondrous,  unintelligible 
faculty  that  governs  the  sleep-walker. 

I  pulled  off  my  hat  and  wiped  my  forehead, 
that  was  damp  with  sweat. 

"  Great  God  !"  I  cried.  "  What  a  sight  to 
behold  !  What  anguish  is  he  made  to  ruffer ! 
How  is  it  that  his  human  form  does  not 
scatter,  like  one  broken  on  a  wheel,  to  the 
rending  of  such  infernal  passions  as  possess 
him?" 

Imogene  was  about  to  answer  when  on  a 
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sudden  the  first  stroke  of  midnight  came 
floating  up  in  the  cathedral-note  of  the  clock. 

"Hark!"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is  twelve! 
Arents  will  now  be  relieved  by  Van  Vogelaar. 
If  that  malignant  creature  spies  me  here  at 
this  hour  with  you,  oh,  'twould  be  worse 
through  the  report  he  would  give  than  if 
Vanderdecken  himself  had  surprised  us. 
Good-night,  Mr.  F"enton !" 

She  quickly  slipped  from  my  grasp,  and 
faded  down  the  ladder.  As  she  vanished  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  heart  to  subdue  its  beat- 
ing, and  whilst  I  thus  stood  a  moment  the  last 
note  of  the  clock  vibrated  into  the  stillness 
on  deck  and  scarcely  less  clear  than  had  the 
accursed  croak  sounded  close  beside  me, 
rose  the  parrot's  detestable  cry :  '*  "M^  3i2i»  at 
^DerDom^!" 

CHAPTER     XXIX. 

WE    SIGHT    A    DISMASTED    WRECK. 

Terrible  as  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of 
Vanderdecken  in  the  tragic  passage  through 
which  his  spirit  had  driven  in  a  silent  madness 
of  sleep,  yet  next  morning  I  could  perceive 
no  trace  of  his  frenzy  in  the  cold  and  ghastly 
hue  of  his  face.  I  found  him  on  deck  when 
I  quitted  my  melancholy  cabin,  and  he  res- 
ponded to  the  good  morning  I  gave  him  with 
a  touch  of  civility  in  his  haughty,   brooding 
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manner  that  was  not  a  little  comforting  to 
me,  who  had  been  kept  awake  till  'twas 
hard  upon  daylight  by  remembrance  of  the 
spectacle  I  had  witnessed,  and  by  appre- 
hensions of  how  a  person  of  his  demoniacal 
passions  might  serve  me  if  I  should  give  him, 
or  if  he  should  imagine,  offence. 

"There  should  be  promise  of  a  breeze, 
mynheer,"  said  I,  "in  the  shape  and  lay  of 
those  high  clouds  and  the  little  dimness  you 
notice   to   windward." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  darting  a  level  glance, 
under  his  bushy,  corrugated  brows,  into  the 
North  quarter ;  "  were  it  not  for  what  hath 
been  sighted  from  aloft,  I  should  be  steering 
with  my  starboard  tacks  aboard." 

"  What  may  be  in  sight,  sir }"  I  asked, 
dreading  to  hear  that  it  was  a  ship. 

He  answered,  *'  The  sparkle  of  a  wet, 
black  object  was  visible  from  the  cross-trees 
at  sunrise.  Arents  finds  it  already  in  the 
jDerspective  glass  from  the  fore-top.  He 
reports  it  the  hull  of  an  abandoned  ship. 
He  may  be  mistaken.  Your  sight  is  keen, 
sir ;  we  greatly  need  tobacco  ;  but  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  time  in  running  down  to  a 
vessel  that  may  be  water-logged,  and  there- 
fore utterly  unprofitable." 

*'  You  wish  me  to  go  aloft  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  the  object,  sir  ?" 
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"If  you  will  be  so  good,"  he  answered, 
with  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head. 

"Captain  Vanderdecken,"  said  I,  "I  should 
be  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  direction.  I  only 
regret  your  courtesy  will  not  put  me  to  the 
proof." 

He  bowed  again  and  pointed  to  the  tele- 
scope to  which  Arents  had  fastened  a  lanyard 
that  he  might  carry  it  aloft  on  his  back.  I 
threw  the  bight  over  my  head  and  walked 
forward,  guessing  now  that  Vanderdecken's 
civility  was  owing  to  his  intending  to  make 
me  oblige  him  in  this  way.  Coming  abreast 
of  the  weather  fore-shrouds,  I  jumped  on  to 
an  old  gun,  thence  leaped  to  the  rail  and 
swung  myself  into  the  rigging,  up  which, 
however,  I  stepped  with  the  utmost  caution, 
the  seizings  of  the  ratlines  looking  very 
rotten,  and  the  shrouds  themselves  so  grey 
and  worn  that  they  seemed  as  old  as  the  ship 
herself,  and  as  if  sfenerations  of  seamen  had 
been  employed  to  do  nothing  else  but  squeeze 
the  tar  out  of  them.  There  was  a  good- 
sized  lubber's  hole  through  which  I  easily 
passed,  the  barricadoes  prohibiting  any  other 
entrance  into  the  top  ;  and  when  I  was 
arrived,  I  found  myself  on  a  great  circular 
platform,  green  as  a  field  with  moss  and 
grass,  and  surrounded  by  a  breastwork  of 
wood    to    the    height    of    my    armpits,    the 
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scantling  extraordinarily  thick-,  but  answer- 
ing in  age  and  appearance  to  the  rest  of 
the  timber  in  the  ship,  with  loop-holes  for 
muskets  and  small  cannon. 

The  foot  of  the    fore-sail    having  a   very 
large  curve,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  sea  on 
both  bows  under  it,    and  the  moment   I   ran 
my   naked    eye    from   the   windward    to    the 
leeward  side,   then    I    saw,    fair  betwixt    the 
cathead  and  the  knighthead,  the  flashing  of 
what  was  unquestionably  the  wet  side  of  a 
dismasted    ship    rolling    to    the    sun.       The 
regular  coming  and   going  of  the   sparkling 
was  like  the  discharge  of  a  piece  fired  and 
quickly  loaded  and  fired  again.      I  pointed  the 
telescope,  and  the  small  magnification  aiding 
my  fairly  keen  sight,  I  distinctly  made  out  the 
hull  of  a  vessel  of  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  tons,  rolling  with  a  very  sluggish 
regularity  and  shooting  out  a  strong  blaze  of 
light  whenever  the  swell  gave  her  streaming- 
sides  to  the  glory.      I  was  pretty  sure,  by  the 
power  and  broadness  of  this  darting  radiance, 
that    her    decks    were    not    submero-ed,    that 
indeed  she  would  still  show  an  indifferently 
good   height  of  side  above    the  water,   and 
thereupon  threw  the  glass  over  my  back  for 
the    descent,    pausing,    however,    to   take    a 
view  of  the  Braave  from  the  height  I  occupied, 
and  wondering  not  a  little,   with  som.ething 
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of  amusement,  too,  at  the  extraordinary 
figure  her  body  offered  thus  surveyed. 

In  fact,  she  was  not  three  times  as  long  as 
she  was  broad,  and  she  had  the  sawn-off 
look  of  a  wagon  down  there.  After  every 
swimming  lift  of  her  head  by  the  swell,  the 
droop  of  her  bows  hove  a  smearing  of  froth 
into  the  large  blue  folds,  that  might  have 
passed  for  an  overflow  of  soap-suds  from 
a  wash-tub  ;  and  upon  that  whiteness  all 
the  forward  part  of  her  stood  out  in  a  sort  of 
jumble  of  ponderous  catheads,  curved  head- 
boards sinking  into  a  well,  out  of  which 
forked  the  massive  boltsprit,  as  the  people 
who  fashioned  it  would  have  spelt  it,  with  its 
heavy  confusion  of  gear,  yards,  stays  for  the 
sprit-topmast,  and  the  like.  I  had  a  good 
sight  of  the  sails  up  here,  and  perceived  they 
were  like  the  famous  stocking  of  which  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  or  Pope,  or  one  of  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  wrote ;  that  is,  that 
though  they  might  have  been  the  same  cloths 
which  the  Braave  sheeted  home  when  she 
set  sail  from  Batavia,  yet  they  had  been  so 
patched,  so  darned,  and  over  and  over  again 
so  repaired,  that  to  prove  they  were  the 
same  sails  would  be  as  nice  a  piece  of  meta- 
physical puzzling  as  to  show  that  they  were 
not. 

Yet   the  sun   flung   his   light   upon   their 
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mani-hued  dinginess,  and  as  I  looked  up  they 
swung  to  the  heave  of  the  ship  with  a  hard 
blank  staring  of  their  breasts  that  seemed  like 
the  bending  of  an  idiot's  gaze  at  the  clusters 
and  wreaths,  and  curls  of  pearly  vapour  over 
the  lee  horizon,  and  though  my  glance  was 
swift  yet  even  in  a  breathless  moment  a  con- 
fusion was  wrought,  as  though  the  shining 
prismatic  clouds  were  starting  to  sweep  like 
some  maelstromic  brimming  of  feathery  foam 
around  the  ship  and  founder  her  in  gradual 
gyrations  of  blue  ether  and  snow-like  mist. 
Great  God!  thought  I,  here,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
place  to  go  mad  in !  To  lie  upon  this  dark 
green  platform,  to  hearken  to  the  spirit-whis- 
perings amid  this  ancient  cordage,  to  behold 
these  darkened  sails  sallowly  swelling  towards 
some  bloody  disc  of  moon  soaring  out  of  a 
belt  of  sooty  vapour,  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  fabric  beneath  and  to  the  groans  of  her 
old  age  dying  in  echoes  in  the  caverns  of 
her  stretched  canvas — by  my  father's  hand! 
thought  I,  if  I  am  to  save  my  brain  I  must 
put  myself  nearer  to  Imogenc  than  this  ;  so 
I  dropped  with  a  loud  heart  through  the 
lubber's  hole,  and  stepped  down  the  ratlines 
as  fast  as  my  fears  of  the  soundness  of  the 
seizings  would  suffer  me  to  descend. 

"What   do    you    see,    mynheer?"    asked 
Vanderdecken. 
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"  The  hull  of  a  ship,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  She 
is  deep  in  the  water  but  not  too  deep  for 
boarding,  I  believe,  for  the  sunshine  finds  a 
wide  expanse  to  blaze  out  upon  when  she 
rolls." 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  an  hour  or  two  can 
make  but  very  little  difference,"  and  he  sent 
his  impatient,  imperious  gaze  into  the  blue  to 
windward,  and  fell  to  marching  the  deck 
athwartships,  opposite  the  tiller-head,  be- 
coming suddenly  as  heedless  of  my  presence 
as  if  I  had  been  a  brass  swivel  on  his 
bulwarks.  But  I  was  less  likely  to  be 
chagrined  by  his  discourtesy  than  by  his 
attention.  It  had,  indeed,  come  to  my  never 
feeling  so  easy  in  my  mind  as  when  he  per- 
fectly neglected  me. 

It  was  two  hours-and-a-half  after  sighting 
the  hull  from  the  masthead,  that  it  lay  visible 
upon  the  sea  from  the  deck.  Luckily,  the 
breeze  had  stolen  a  point  or  two  westerly, 
which  enabled  our  ship  to  keep  the  wreck 
to  leeward  of  our  bowsprit  ;  otherwise,  we 
should  never  have  fetched  it  by  two  miles, 
without  a  board,  and  that  might  have  ended 
in  a  week's  plying  to  windward.  The  crew 
had  long  got  scent  of  this  object  ahead,  and 
being  as  keen  for  tobacco  as  was  ever  a 
sharp-set  stomach  for  victuals,  they  were 
collected  in  a  body  on  the  forecastle,  where, 
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in  their  dull,  lifeless,  mechanic  way  they  stood 
staring  and  waiting.  Although  those  who 
had  the  watch  on  deck  had  been  at  various 
sorts  of  work  when  the  wreck  hove  into  view 
over  the  forecastle  rail  —  such  as  makins: 
spun-yarn,  sawing  wood,  (as  I  supposed  for 
the  cook-room)  sail-mending,  splicing  old 
running  gear,  and  the  like— yet,  I  remarked 
they  dropped  their  several  jobs  just  as  it 
suited  them,  and  I  never  observed  that 
either  of  the  mates  reproved  them,  or  that 
the  captain  noticed  their  behaviour  ;  whence 
I  concluded  that  the  Curse  had  stricken  the 
ship  into  a  kind  of  little  republic,  wherein 
such  discipline  as  was  found  was  owing  to  a 
sort  of  general  agreement  among  the  men  that 
such  work  as  had  to  be  done  must  be  done. 

I  found  myself  watching  the  wreck  with  a 
keener  interest  than  could  ever  possess  the 
breasts  of  the  wretched  master,  mates,  or 
crew.  Was  any  stratagem  conceivable  to 
enable  me  to  use  that  half-sunk  vessel  as  an 
Instrument  for  escaping  with  Imogene  from 
this  Death  Ship  ? 

My  dearest  girl  came  to  my  side  whilst 
my  brain  was  thus  busy,  and  In  a  soft  under- 
tone I  told  her  of  what  I  was  thinking.  She 
listened  with  eager  eyes. 

"  Geoffrey,"  said  she,  "  you  are  my  captain. 
Command  me,  and  I  will  do  your  bidding." 

u 
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"My  darling,"  I  replied,  "if  you  knew 
what  a  miserable,  nervous  creature  this  Death 
Ship  has  made  of  me  you  would  guess  I  was 
the  one  to  be  led,  you  to  direct.  But  yonder 
craft  will  not  serve  us.  No !  Better  that 
little  boat  there  than  a  hull  which  the 
crew,  ay,  and  perhaps  the  very  rats  have 
abandoned." 


CHAPTER     XXX. 

THE    DEAD    HELMSMAN. 

I  PROVED  right  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed 
from  the  fore-top  of  the  size  of  the  wreck. 
Her  burthen  was  within  four  hundred  tons. 
We  gradually  drove  down  to  her,  and  when 
we  were  within  musket-shot  Vanderdecken 
ordered  the  topsail  to  be  laid  aback.  The 
breeze  had  freshened,  the  little  surges  ran  in 
a  pouring  of  silver-gushing  heads,  the  broad- 
backed  swell  rose  in  brimming  violet  to  our 
channels,  and  our  ship  rolled  upon  it  helpless 
as  an  egg-shell.  The  wallowing  of  the  wreck, 
too,  was  like  the  plashing  and  struggling  of 
some  sentient  thing  heavily  labouring,  with 
such  fins  or  limbs  as  God  had  given  it,  to 
keep  itself  afloat. 

That  there  was  no  lack  of  water  in  her  was 
certain  ;  yet,  having  the  appearance  of  a  ship 
that  had  been  for  some  days  abandoned,  at 
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which  time  it  might  be  supposed  that  her 
people  would  imagine  her  to  be  in  a  sinking 
condition,    it    was    clear    that    in   a   strang-e 

o 

accidental  way  the  leak  had  been  healed, 
possibly  by  some  substance  entering  and 
choking  it.  All  three  masts  were  gone 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  deck.  Her  hull 
was  a  dark  brown,  that  looked  black  in  the 
distance  against  the  blue,  with  the  mirror-like 
flashing  from  the  wet  upon  it ;  she  had  a 
handsome  stern,  the  quarter-galleries  sup- 
ported by  gilt  figures,  wherefrom  ran  a  broad 
band  of  gilt  along  her  sides  to  the  bows. 
Under  her  counter  there  stole  out  in  laro-e. 
white  characters,  with  every  heave  of  her 
stern,  the  words  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  and 
'twas  startling  to  see  the  glare  of  the  letters 
coming  out  in  a  ghastly,  staring  sort  of  way 
from  the  bald  brow  of  the  swell,  as  it  sloped 
from  the  gilded  stern.  Her  name  proved 
her  English.  You  could  see  the  masts  had 
been  cut  away,  by  the  hacked  ends  of  the 
shrouds  snaking  out  into  the  hollows  and 
swellings  over  the  side.  Her  decks  were 
heavily  encumbered  with  what  sailors  call 
"'  raffle" — that  is,  the  muddle  of  ropes,  torn 
canvas,  staves  of  boats  and  casks,  fragments 
of  deck  fittings  and  so  forth,  with  which  the 
ocean  illustrates  her  violence,  and  which  she 
will  sometinies  for  vreeks,  ay,  and  for  months, 
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continue  to  rock  and  nurse,  and  hold  intact 
for  very  affection  of  the  picture  as  a  symbol 
of  her  wrath  when  vexed  by  the  gale,  and  of 
her  triumphs  over  those  who  daringly  pene- 
trate her  fortresses  to  fight  her.  The  con- 
fusion to  the  eye  was  so  great,  and  rendered 
so  lively  and  bewildering  by  the  hulk's  rolling 
that,  scan  her  as  you  would,  it  was  impossible 
to  master  details  with  any  sort  of  rapidity. 

Suddenly  Imogene,  grasping  my  wrist  in 
her  excitement,  exclaimed,  "  See !  there  is  a 
man  there — he  seems  to  steady  himself  by 
holding  the  wheel — look  now,  Geoffrey,  as 
she  rolls  her  decks  at  us !" 

I  instantly  saw  him.  The  wheel  was  in 
front  of  the  break  of  the  poop,  where  the 
cuddy  or  round-house  v/indows  were  ;  and 
erect  at  it  stood  a  man,  on  the  starboard  side, 
one  hand  down  clutching  a  spoke  at  his 
waist,  and  his  left  arm  straight  out  to  a  spoke 
to  larboard,  which  he  gripped.  Methought 
he  wrestled  with  the  helm,  for  he  swerved  as 
a  steersman  will  who  struggles  to  keep  a 
ship's  head  steady  in  a  seaway. 

"Is  he  mad?"  cried  I.  "Ay,  it  must  be 
so  !  Famine,  thirst,  mental  anguish,  may 
have  driven  him  distracted.  Yet,  even  then, 
why  does  not  he  look  towards  us  ?  Why, 
were  he  actually  raving,  surely  his  sight 
v.'ould  be  courted  by  our  presence  1" 
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"  Pray  God  he  be  not  mad,"  v/hispered 
Imogene  ;  "  he  is  certain  to  be  a  sailor  and  an 
Englishman  ;  and  if  he  be  mad,  and  brought 
here,  how  will  these  men  deal  with  him  ?" 

"Yes ;  and  I  say,  too,  pray  God  he  be  not 
mad  !"  I  cried  ;  "  for  back  me  with  a  hearty 
English  sailor,  and  I  believe — yes,  I  believe  I 
could  so  match  these  fellows  as  to  carry  the 
ship,  without  their  having  the  power  to  resist 
me,  to  any  port  I  chose  to  steer  for  to  the 
eastward  ;"  for  with  her  cry  of,  "  He  is  sure 
to  be  a  sailor  and  an  Englishman,"  there 
swept  into  my  brain  the  fancy  of  securing  the 
crew  under  hatches,  and  imprisoning  Vander- 
decken  and  his  mates  in  their  cabins — the 
least  idle,  in  sober  truth,  of  all  the  schemes 
that  had  presented  themselves  to  me. 

"Hush!"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  and 
as  she  closed  her  lips  to  the  whisper,  Van- 
derdecken  came  to  us.  But  not  to  speak. 
He  stood  for  some  minutes  looking  at  the 
wreck,  Vv  ith  the  posture  and  air  of  one  deeply 
considerino-.  The  seamen  forward  orazed 
with  a  heavy  steadfastness,  too,  some  under 
the  sharp  of  their  hands,  some  with  folded 
arms.  I  heard  no  speech  among  them.  Yet 
though  their  stillness  was  that  of  a  swoon, 
their  eyes  shone  ^Mj-h  an  eager  light,  and 
expectation  shaped  their  pallid,  death-like 
faces  into  a  hisfh  and  straining"  look. 
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There  were  no  signs  of  life  aboard  the 
wreck,  saving  the  figure  of  the  man  that 
swayed  at  the  wheel.  I  was  amazed  that  he 
should  never  glance  towards  us.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  whole  embodied  ghastliness 
of  our  Death  Ship  matched  in  terror  what 
you  found  in  the  sight  of  that  lone  creature 
grasping  the  wheel,  first  bringing  it  a  little  to 
right,  then  heaving  it  over  a  little  to  left, 
fixedly  staring  ahead,  as  though  such  another 
Curse  as  had  fallen  upon  this  Dutch  ship  had 
come  like  a  blast  of  lightning  upon  him, 
compelling  him  to  go  on  standing  at  yonder 
helm,  and  vainly  striving  to  steer  the  wreck 
— as  terribly  corpse-like  as  any  man  among 
us,  and  as  shockingly  vital  too! 

It  struck  my  English  love  of  briskness 
as  strange  that  Vanderdecken  should  not 
promptly  order  the  boat  over,  or  give 
orders  that  should  have  reference  to  the 
abandoned  hull ;  yet  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  his  Holland  blood  spoke  in  this 
pause,  and  that  there  intermingled  with 
the  trance-like  condition  that  was  habitual 
in  him,  the  phlegmatic  instincts  of  his 
nation — that  gradual  walking  to  a  decision, 
which  in  Scotland  is  termed  "takin'  a 
thocht." 

After  a  while  he  said  to  me :  **  Mynheer, 
the  wreck  hath  an   Enolish  name  :  she  will 
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be  of  your  country  therefore.  May  I  beg  of 
you  to  take  my  trumpet  and  hail  that  person 
standing  at  the  wheel  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  need  your  trumpet,  sir,"  said 
I,  at  once  climbing  upon  the  rail  and  thinking 
to  myself  that  'twas  odd  if  there  was  not 
wanted  a  trumpet  with  a  voice  as  thunderous 
as  the  crack  o'  doom  to  bring  that  silent, 
forward-starino'  man's  face  round  to  his 
shoulder, 

*' Wreck  ahoy!"  I  bawled,  with  my  hand  to 
my  cheek,  and  the  wind  took  the  echo  of  my 
voice  clear  as  a  bell  to  the  hulk. 

I  shouted  again,  and  yet  again  ;  then  dis- 
mounted. 

*'  He  is  deaf!"  said  Vanderdecken. 

"He  is  dead!"  said  I,  for  this  was  forced 
upon  me,  spite  of  the  erect  and  life-like  pos- 
ture of  the  figure,  and  what  resembled  the 
straining  of  his  arms  to  steady  the  wheel. 

CHAPTER     XXXI. 

THE    DUTCH    SAILORS    BOARD    THE    WRECK. 

"  Get  the  boat  over,"  cried  Vanderdecken, 
turning  to  Van  Vogelaar.  "and  go  and 
inspect  the  wreck.  Look  to  the  man  first : 
Heer  Fenton  declares  him  dead ;  and  par- 
ticularly obscrv^c  if  there  be  aught  that  hath 
life  in  it  aboard." 
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On  this,  Van  Vogelaar  went  forward, 
callino-  about  him.  In  a  few  minutes  a  white- 
faced  seaman,  with  yellow  beard  trembling  to 
the  wind,  and  his  eyes  looking  like  a  rat's 
with  the  white  lashes  and  pink  reOinas, 
leisurely  climbed  aloft  with  a  line  in  his 
hand,  and  swinging  himself  on  to  the  main- 
yard,  slided  out  upon  the  horses  to  the 
extremity,  or  yard-arm  as  it  is  termed,  which 
he  bestrode  as  a  jockey  a  steed  ;  and  then 
hauled  up  the  line,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
hitched  a  tackle.  This  tackle  he  made  fast 
to  the  yard-arm,  and  by  it,  with  the  help  of 
steadying-ropes  or  guys,  some  of  the  crew 
on  deck  hoisted  the  little  boat  out  of  the 
bigger  one  and  lowered  it  away  into  the 
water  alongside. 

I  watched  this  business  with  a  sailor's 
interest,  wondering  that  so  great  a  ship  as 
this — ^great,  that  is,  for  the  age  to  which  she 
belonged — should  carry  no  more  than  two 
boats,  stowed  one  in  the  other  after  the 
fashion  of  the  north-country  coastmen.  Nor 
was  I  less  impressed  by  the  aged  appearance 
of  the  boat  when  she  was  afloat.  She  had 
the  look  of  a  slug  with  her  horns,  only  that 
those  continuations  of  her  gunnel  rail  pro- 
jected abaft  as  well  as  from  the  bows.  And 
when  Van  Vogelaar  and  three  of  the  crew 
entered  her,  then,  what  with  the  faded  red  of 
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her  inner  skin,  the  wide,  red  blades  of  the 
short  oars,  the  soulless  movements  of  the 
seamen,  the  hue  of  their  faces,  the  feverish, 
unnatural  shining  of  their  eyes  like  sunlight 
showing  through  a  cairngorm  stone,  their 
dried  and  corded  hands,  which  wrapped  the 
handles  of  their  oars  like  rugged  parchment — 
the  little  but  marvellous  picture  acted  as  by 
the  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  forcing  time 
back  by  a  century  and  a  half  and  driving 
shudders  through  the  frame  of  a  beholder  with 
a  sight  whose  actuality  made  it  a  hundredfold 
more  startling  and  fearful  than  had  it  been 
a  vision  as  unsubstantial  as  the  Death  Ship 
herself  is  mistakenly  supposed  to  be. 

The  wTeck  being  within  hailing  distance, 
the  boat  was  soon  alongside  her.  The 
heavy  rolling  of  the  hull,  and  the  sharp 
rise  and  fall  of  the  boat,  would  have  made 
any  human  sailor  mightily  wary  in  his  board- 
ing of  the  vessel,  but  if  ever  there  was 
an  endevilled  wretch  among  the  Phantom's 
horrible  crew.  Van  Vogelaar  was  he.  The 
fiend  in  him  stayed  at  nothing.  The  instant 
the  boat  had  closed  the  wreck  the  fellow 
leaped,  and  he  was  on  deck  and  walking 
towards  the  figure  at  the  wheel,  whilst 
the  others — that  is  to  say,  two  of  them 
— were  waiting  for  the  hull  to  swing  down 
for  them   to  follow. 
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The  mate  went  up  to  the  figure,  and 
seemed  to  address  him  ;  then,  receiving  no 
reply,  he  felt  his  face,  touched  his  hands, 
and  pulled  to  get  that  amazing  grip  relaxed, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  others  now  joining 
him,  they  all  stared  into  the  figure's  face ; 
one  lifting  an  eyelid  and  peering  into  the 
eye,  another  putting  his  ear  to  the  figure's 
mouth.  Van  Voeelaar  then  came  to  the 
side,  and  shouted  in  his  harsh  and  rusty 
voice  that  it  was  a  dead  man.  Vander- 
decken  imperiously  waved  his  hand,  and 
cried,  "  Fall  to  exploring  her!"  and  motioned 
significantly  to  the  sky,  as  if  he  would  have 
the  mate  misgive  the  weather,  though  there 
was  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  pearly 
wreaths  and  glistening  beds  of  vapour,  and 
the  drauofht  was  still  a  o^entle  breeze. 

o  o 

"  Dead  !"  I  whispered  to  Imogene  ;  "yet  I 
feared  it !" 

I  noticed  Vanderdecken  looklnQf  at  the 
body.  There  was  deep  thought  in  his  im- 
perious, menacing  expression,  with  a  shadow 
of  misery  that  his  fierce  and  glittering  eyes 
did  but  appear  to  coarsen  and  harshen  the 
gloom  of,  and  I  wondered  to  myself  if  ever 
moments  came  when  perception  of  his  con- 
dition was  permitted  to  him,  for  it  truly 
appeared  as  though  there  were  a  hint  of  some 
such  thing  in  him  now  whilst  he  gazed  at  the 
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convulsive  figure  at  the  wheel,  as  if — Jesus 
have  mercy  upon  him ! — the  sight  of  the 
dead  filled  his  own  deadly  fiesh  with  poignant 
and  enraging  yearnings,  the  meanings  of 
which  his  unholy  vitality  was  unable  to 
interpret. 

When  Van  Vogelaar  had  spent  about  half- 
an-hour  on  the  wreck,  he  and  the  others 
dropped  over  the  side  into  the  boat  and 
made  for  us.  We  had  scarce  shifted  our 
position,  for  the  courses  being  hauled  up  and 
the  topgallant -sails  lowered,  there  was  too 
little  sail  abroad  for  the  weak  wind  then 
blowing  to  give  us  drift,  and  the  swell  that 
drove  us  towards  the  wreck  would  also  drive 
the  wreck  from  us.  The  mate  came  over  the 
side,  and  stepping  up  to  the  captain,  said, 
"  She  is  an  English  ship,  freighted  with 
English  manufacture  ;  I  make  out  bales  of 
blanket,  clothing  and  stores,  which  I  imagine 
to  have  been  designed  for  troops. 

"What  water  is  in  her  ?" 

"  Seven  and  a  quarter  feet  by  her  own  rod." 

"  Her  pump  ?" 

"  She  hath  two  —  both  shattered  and 
useless." 

"  Does  she  continue  to  fill  ?" 

**  I  believe  not,  sir ;  I  would  not  swear  to 
it ;  she  rolls  briskly,  but,"  said  he,  sending 
his  evil  glance  at  the  wreck,   "it  does  not 
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appear  that  she  is  sunk  deeper  since  we  first 
made  her  out." 

"Yonder  figure  at  the  wheel  is  dead,  you 
say  r 

**  As  truly  dead  a  Briton  as  ever  fell  to  a 
Dutchman's  broadside."  I  exchanged  a  swift 
look  with  Imogene.  "His  eyes  are  glassy  ; 
his  fingers  clasp  the  spokes  like  hooks  of 
steel.  He  must  have  died  on  a  sudden — 
perhaps  from  lightning — from  disease  of 
some  inward  organ — or  from  fear."  And 
there  was  the  malice  of  the  devil  in  the  sneer 
that  curled  his  ugly  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
taking  me  in  with  a  roll  of  his  sinister  eyes. 

I  watched  him  coldly.  Remonstrance  or 
temper  would  have  been  as  idle  with  this 
man  and  his  mates  as  pity  to  that  unrecking 
heart  of  oak  out  there. 

"What  is  to  be  come  at?"  demanded 
Vanderdecken,  with  passionate  abruptness. 

The  other  answered  quickly,  holding  up 
one  forefinger  after  another  in  a  computative 
tallying  way  whilst  he  spoke,  "The  half-deck 
is  free  of  water,  and  there  I  find  fiour,  vine- 
gar, treacle,  tierces  of  beef,  some  barrels  of 
pork,,  and  five  cases  of  this — which  hath  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  and  is  no  doubt  that  plant." 
And  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  stick  of 
tobacco,  such  as  is  taken  in  cases  to  sea  to  be 
sold  to  the  crews. 
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Vanderdecken  smelt  it.  "  'Tis  undeniably 
tobacco,"  said  he,  "but  how  used.^"  His  eye 
met  mine  ;  I  took  the  hint,  and  said  :  "  To 
be  chewed,  it  is  bitten  ;  to  be  smoked,  it  has 
to  be  flaked  with  a  knife — thus,  mynheer." 
And  I  imitated  the  action  of  cutting  it. 

Some  of  the  crew  had  collected  on  the 
quarter-deck  to  hear  the  mate's  report,  and 
seeing  the  tobacco  in  the  captain's  hand  and 
observing  my  gestures,  one  of  them  cried  out 
that  if  it  was  like  the  tobacco  the  Englishman 
had  shown  them  how  to  use  'twas  rare  smok- 
inof!  Whether  Vanderdecken  had  heard  of 
my  visit  to  the  forecastle  I  do  not  know  :  he 
seemed  not  to  hear  the  sailor's  exclamation, 
saying  to  me,  "Yes,  mynheer,  I  see  the  con- 
venience of  such  tablets  ;  they  hold  much  and 
are  easily  flaked."  And  then,  sweeping  the 
sea  and  skies  with  his  eyes,  he  cried  :  "  Get 
the  other  boat  over  :  take  a  working  party  in 
her  and  leave  them  aboard  to  break  out  the 
cargo.  The  smaller  boat  will  tow  her  to  and 
fro.  Arents,  you  will  have  charge  of  the 
working  party — you.  Van  Vogelaar,  will 
bring  off  the  goods  and  superintend  the  tran- 
shipments. Away,  now !  There  is  stuff 
enouofh  there  to  fill  the  hollowest  cheek  with 
fat  and  to  sweeten  the  howl  of  a  gale  into 
melody.     Away,  then !" 

There  was   excitement   in  his  words,  but 
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none  in  his  rich  and  thunderous  voice,  nor  in 
his  manner  ;  and  though  there  seemed  a  sort 
of  bustle  in  the  way  the  men  went  to  work 
to  hoist  out  the  large  boat,  it  was  the 
very  ghost  of  hurry,  as  unlike  the  hearty 
leaping  of  sailors,  fired  with  expectation, 
as  are  the  twitchings  of  electrified  muscles, 
to  the  motions  of  hale  limbs  controlled  by 
healthy  intellect. 

Vet,  to  a  mariner,  what  could  surpass  the 
Interest  of  such  a  scene  ?  As  I  leaned 
against  the  bulwark  with  Imogene,  watch- 
ing the  little  boat  towing  the  big  one  over 
the  swell,  with  now  a  lifting  that  put  the 
leanino-,  toiling^  ficjures  of  the  rowers  clear 
against  the  delicate,  vaporous  film  over  the 
sky  at  the  horizon — the  red  blades  of  the 
oars  glistening  like  rubies  as  they  flashed 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  white  heads  of 
the  little  surges  which  wrinkled  the  liquid 
folds  melting  all  about  the  boats  into  cream- 
ino'  silver,  radiant  with  salt  rainbows  and 
prismatic  glories — and  now  a  sinking  that 
plunged  them  out  of  sight  in  a  hollow,  I 
said  to  my  dear  one,  "  Here  is  a  sight  I 
would  not  have  missed  for  a  quintal  of  the 
silver  below.  I  am  actually  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  this  doomed  vessel  feeds 
and  clothes  herself,  and  how  her  crew 
replenish  their   stores   and    provide   against 
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decay  and  diminution.  What  man  would 
credit  this  thing  }  Who  would  believe  that 
the  Curse  which  pronounced  this  ship  im- 
perishable should  also  hold  her  upon  the 
verge  of  what  is  natural,  sentencing  her  to  a 
hideous  immortality,  and  at  the  same  time 
compelling  the  crew  to  labour  as  if  her  and 
their  life  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  crews, 
in  other  ships." 

"If  they  knew  their  doom  they  would  not 
toil,"  she  answered  ;  "they  would  seek  death 
by  famine  or  thirst,  or  end  their  horrible  lot 
by  sinking  the  ship  and  drowning  with  her." 

"  How  far  away  from  the  dread  reality  is 
the  world's  imagination  of  this  ship,  and  the 
situation  of  her  people!"  cried  I.  "  She  has 
been  pictured  as  rising  out  of  the  waves,  as 
sailing  among  the  clouds,  as  being  perpetually 
attended  by  heavy  black  storms,  and  thunder 
claps  and  blasts  of  lightning  !  Here  is  the 
reality — as  sheer  a  piece  of  prose  at  first  sight 
as  any  salvage  job,  but  holding  in  the  very 
heart  of  its  simplicity  so  mighty,  so  compli- 
cate, so  unparalleled  a  wonder,  that  even 
when  I  speak  to  you  about  it,  Imogene,  and 
suffer  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  my  mind 
grows  numb  with  a  dread  that  reason  has 
quitted  her  throne  and  left  me  fit  only  for  a 
madhouse 

"You    tremble!"    she    whispered,    softly; 
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"nay,  you  think  too  closely  of  what  you  are 
passing  through.  Let  your  knowledge  that 
this  experience  is  real  rob  it  of  its  terror. 
Are  we  not  surrounded  with  wonders  which 
too  much  thought  will  make  affrighting  ? 
That  glorious  sun  ;  what  feeds  his  flaming 
disc  ?  Why  should  the  moon  shine  like 
crystal  when  her  soil  perchance  is  like  that  of 
our  own  world,  which  also  gleams  as  silver 
does  though  it  is  mere  dust  and  mould  and 
unreflecting  ashes  ?  Think  of  the  miracles 
we  are  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another !" 

She  pressed  my  hand  and  pleaded, 
reproved  and  smiled  upon  me  with  her  eyes. 
Was  she  some  angelic  spirit  that  had  lighted 
by  chance  on  this  Death  Ship,  and  held  it 
company  for  very  pity  of  the  misery  and 
hopelessness  of  the  sailor's  doom  .'*  But 
there  was  a  human  passion  and  tenderness  in 
her  face  that  would  have  been  weakness  in  a 
glorified  spirit.  Oh,  indeed,  she  was  flesh  and 
blood  as  I  was,  with  warm  lips  for  kissing, 
and  breasts  of  cream  as  a  pillow  for  love,  and 
golden  hair  too  aromatic  for  phantasy. 

CHAPTIiR     XXXII. 

THE    DUTCHMEN     OBTAIN     REFRESHMENTS. 

Above  an  hour  passed  before  the  big  boat, 
deeply  laden,    was   towed   by   the  little  one 
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from  the  wreck.  Of  what  a  proportion  of 
her  freight  was  composed  I  could  not  tell, 
much  of  it  being  in  parcels  and  casks.  They 
had  made  sure  of  the  tobacco  by  bringing 
away,  at  once,  all  that  they  could  find.  I 
observed  a  number  of  hams  stitched  up  in 
canvas,  and  some  sacks  of  potatoes,  two  bags 
of  which  were  lost  by  the  bottoms  bursting 
whilst  they  were  being  hoisted,  on  which  Van 
Vogelaar  broke  into  several  terrible  oaths  in 
Dutch,  though  'twas  like  a  dramatic  rehearsal 
of  a  ranting  and  bullying  scene,  for  Vander- 
decken  took  no  notice  and  the  men  went 
on  hoisting  and  lowering  away  in  the  old 
phlegmatic,  mechanic  fashion  as  though  they 
were  deaf.  There  were  likewise  other  kinds 
of  provisions  of  which  I  need  not  tease  you 
with  the  particulars.  I  believe  that  all  the 
loading  of  the  boat — in  this  her  first  trip,  I 
mean — consisted  of  articles  of  food ;  for  some 
of  the  parcels  which  puzzled  me  proved  to 
contain  cheeses  and  the  others  might  there- 
fore as  well  represent  stores  of  a  like  kind. 

"Is  it  their  custom  to  bring  away  the 
provisions   first  ?"    I    asked    Imogene. 

"As  a  rule,"  she  answered,  "they  take 
whatever  comes  to  hand,  that  is,  if  the 
articles  be  such  as  may  be  of  use.  What 
they  chiefly  secure  as  soon  as  possible  is 
tobacco    and    spirits ;    then    provisions,   and 
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clothing ;  and  then  any  treasure  they  may 
come  across,  and  afterwards  any  portion  of 
the  cargo  they  may  fancy  that  is  Hght  to 
handle,  such  as  silks,  pottery,  and  so  forth." 

"  But  they  cannot  take  ver\^  much,"  said  I, 
"or  a  few  meetings  of  this  kind  would  sink 
their  ship  for  them  with  overloading." 

"  There  are  many  of  us,"  she  replied,  "  and 
the  provisions  they  bring  away  do  not  last 
very  long.  The  pottery  they  use  and  it  is 
soon  broken.  Silk  and  such  materials  as 
they  bring  are  light ;  and  then,  my  dear, 
they  do  not  meet  wrecks  every  day,  nor  of  the 
wrecks  they  meet  may  you  count  one  in  five 
that  yields  enough  to  sink  this  ship  by  a  foot." 

"I  am  heartily  sorry,"  said  I,  "that  they 
should  find  so  much  to  eat  aboard  yonder 
hulk.  With  so  goodly  a  store  of  provisions, 
Vanderdecken  will  not  require  to  run  into  the 
land  to  shoot ;  and  until  this  ship  brings  up 
I  see  no  chance  for  ourselves." 

She  sighed  and  looked  sadly  into  the 
water,  insomuch  that  she  suggested  an 
emotion  of  hopelessness  ;  but  in  an  instant 
she  flashed  out  of  her  expression  of  melan- 
choly weariness  into  a  smile  and  gave  me 
the  deep  perfections  of  her  violet  eyes  to 
look  into,  as  if  she  knew  their  power  over 
me  and  shaped  their  shining  influence  for 
mv  comfort  and  couragfe. 
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When  the  boat  was  discharged  of  her 
freight,  the  men's  dinner  was  passed  over 
the  side  for  the  fellows  to  eat  in  snatches, 
working  the  while  to  save  time.  The  wind 
remained  weak  and  quiet,  but  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  hamper  we  showed  aloft  should  give 
us  a  drift  beyond  the  send  of  the  swell ;  and 
to  remedy  this  Vanderdecken  clewed  up  his 
topsails  and  took  in  all  his  canvas,  leaving  his 
ship  to  tumble  under  bare  poles,  and  by  this 
means  he  rendered  the  drift  of  the  vessel 
down  upon  the  wreck  extremely  sluggish 
and  scarcely  perceptible. 

All  day  long  the  big  boat  was  towed  to 
and  fro,  making  many  journeys  and  regularly 
putting  off  from  the  wreck  very  deep  with 
freight.  Vanderdecken  ate  his  dinner  on 
deck.  You  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
reconcile  any  theory  of  common  human 
passions  such  as  cupidity,  rapacity  and  the 
Ihke,  with  his  bloodless  face  and  graveyard 
aspect ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  stirring  of  the  true  Dutch  instincts  of  the 
patient  but  resolved  greed  in  the  air  he 
carried  whilst  he  waited  for  the  return  of 
the  boat,  in  his  frequent  levelling  of  the 
telescope  at  the  wreck  as  one  who  doubted 
his  people  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  them,  in 
the  eagerness  his  posture  indicated  as  he 
huno-  over  the  rail  watchino'  the  stuff  as  it 
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was  handed  up  or  swayed  by  yard-arm 
tackles  over  the  side,  and  the  fierce  peremp- 
toriness  of  the  questions  he  put  to  Van  Voge- 
laar  as  to  what  he  had  there,  how  much  more 
remained,  and  so  on,  though  nothing  that  the 
mate  answered,  satisfactory  as  must  have 
been  the  account  he  gave,  softened  the  cap- 
tain's habitual  savageness  or  in  any  degree 
humanised  him.  Of  the  majesty  of  his 
deportment  I  have  spoken  ;  likewise  of  the 
thrilling  richness  of  his  voice,  the  piercing 
fire  of  his  fine  eyes  and  of  his  mien  and 
bearing,  so  haughtily  stately  in  all  respects  as 
to  make  one  think  of  him,  after  a  Pagan 
fashion,  as  of  some  god  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  a  Dutchman 
at  heart,  dead-alive  as  he  was  ;  as  true  to  his 
Holland  extraction  in  1796  as  he  had  been 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  when  he 
was  trading  to  Batavia  and  nimbly  getting 
money,  and  saving  it,  too,  with  as  sure  a  hand 
as  was  ever  swung  in  Amsterdam. 

The  threads  and  lines  and  beds  of  vapour 
extending  all  over  the  sky  served  to  rever- 
berate the  glory  of  the  sunset,  as  the  crags 
and  peaks  of  mountains  fling  onwards  the 
echoes  of  the  thunder-clap.  In  the  east  it  was 
all  jasper  and  sapphire  and  reds  and  greens, 
and  a  lovely  clear  blue  slowly  burning  to  a 
carnelian  in  the  zenith,  where  the  effulgence 
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lay  ill  a  pool  of  deep  red  with  a  haze  of  light 
like  fine  rain  floating  down  upon  it  half  white, 
half  of  silver  ;  then  followed  a  jacinthine  hue, 
a  lustrous  red  most  daintily  delicate,  with 
streaks  of  clear  green  like  the  beryl,  till  the 
eye  came  to  the  west,  where  the  sun,  vastly 
enlarged  by  refraction,  hung  in  enormous 
bulk  of  golden  fiery  magnificence  amid  half- 
curtained  pavilions  of  living  splendour,  where 
'twas  like  looking  at  some  newly-wrought  fairy 
world  robed  in  the  shininofs  of  the  Heaven  of 
Christ  to  see  the  lakes  and  lagoons  of  amber, 
purple  and  yellow,  the  seas  of  molten  gold, 
the  starry  flamings  in  the  chrysolite  brows  of 
vapour,  and  the  sky  fading  out  north  and 
south  in  lights  and  tints  as  fair  as  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  wet  pearly  interior  of  a  sea-shell 
gaping  on  a  beach  towards  the  setting  sun. 
The  small  swell  traversing  the  great  red 
light  that  was  upon  the  sea  put  lines  of  flow- 
ing glory  under  the  tapestries  of  that  sunset, 
and  the  appearance  was  that  of  an  eager 
shouldering  of  the  effulgence  into  the  grey 
of  the  south  quarter,  as  though  old  Neptune 
sought  to  honourably  distribute  the  glory  all 
around,  and  render  the  western  seaboard 
ambient. 

Then  it  was,  while  the  lower  limb  of  the 
luminary  yet  sipped  from  the  horizon  the  gold 
of  his  own  showering,  that  the  picture  of  the 
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wreck,  and  the  Death  Ship  heaving  pale  and 
stripped  of  her  canvas,  became  the  wonder 
that  my  memory  must  for  ever  find  it.  How 
steadfastly  the  dead  seaman  at  the  wheel  kept 
watch !  The  quieted  sea  now  scarce  stirred 
the  rudder,  and  the  occasional  light  move- 
ments of  the  figure  seemed  like  starts  in  him, 
motions  of  surprise  at  the  Dutchmen's  ant- 
like pertinaciousness  in  their  stripping  of  the 
hull. 

And  they?  In  that  mani-coloured  western 
blaze  they  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
corpses,  in  those  faces  of  theirs,  which  stared 
our  way  or  glimmered  for  a  breath  or  two 
over  the  bulwarks,  than  ever  I  had  found 
visible  in  them  by  moonlight  or  lamplight 
or  the  chilling  dimness  of  a  stormy  dawn. 
The  sun  vanished  and  the  pale  grey  of  even- 
ing stole  like  a  curtain  drawn  by  spirit-hands 
out  of  the  eastern  sea  and  over  the  weaning 
glories  of  the  skies,  with  a  star  or  two  glitter 
ing  in  its  skirts  ;  and  the  wind  from  the  north 
blew  with  a  sudden  weight  and  a  long  moan- 
ing, making  the  sea  whence  it  came  ashen 
with  gushings  of  foam  which  ran  into  a  colour 
of  thin  blood  on  passing  the  confines  of  the 
western  reflection.  Vanderdecken,  seizing 
his  trumpet,  sent  a  loud  command  through 
it  to  the  wreck  ;  but  the  twilight  was  a  mere 
windy   glimmering    under   the   stars,    which 
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shone  very  brightly  among  the  high  small 
clouds  by  the  time  the  boats  had  shoved  clear 
of  the  hull  and  were  heading  for  us,  and  the 
night  had  come  down  dark,  spite  of  the  stars 
and  the  silver  paring  of  moon,  ere  the  last 
fragment  of  the  freight  of  rope,  sail  and  raffle 
from  the  wreck  had  been  passed  over  the  side 
from  the  big  boat. 

It  grew  into  a  wild  scene  then  ;  the  light 
of  the  lantern-candles  dimly  throwing  out  the 
bleached  faces  and  dark  figures  of  the  seamen 
as  they  hoisted  the  boats  and  stowed  them  one 
inside  the  other,  the  ship  rolling  on  the  swell 
that  had  again  risen  very  suddenly  as  though 
some  mighty  hand  were  striving  to  press  it 
down  and  so  forcing  the  fluid  surface  into 
larger  volumes,  the  heads  of  the  seas  frothing 
spectrally  as  they  coursed  arching  and  splash- 
ing out  of  the  further  darkness,  the  eastering 
slip  of  moon  sliding  like  a  sheering  scythe 
among  the  networks  of  the  shrouds  and  gear, 
and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  angry  sobbing 
of  waters  beating  themselves  into  hissing  foam 
against  the  ship's  side,  and  the  multitudinous 
crying,  as  of  a  distant  but  piercing  chorussing 
of  many  women  and  boys,  of  the  freshening 
wind  flying  damp  through  the  rigging. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day,  it  was  still  a  busy 
time ;  but  never  throughout  the  hours,  if  I 
save  the  occasional  cursing  of  the  mate,  the 
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captain's  few  questions,  his  command  trum- 
petted  to  the  wreck,  my  talk  with  Imogene, 
had  human  voice  been  heard.  It  was  not  so 
noticeable  a  thing,  this  silence  of  the  ghostly- 
crew,  in  the  broad  blaze  of  sunshine  and  amid 
an  exhibition  of  labour  that  was  like  sound  to 
the  eye,  as  now,  in  the  darkness,  with  the 
wind  freshening,  sail  to  be  made  and  much 
to  be  done — much  of  the  kind  that  forces 
merchant  seamen  into  singing  out  and  bawl- 
ing as  they  drag  and  pull  and  jump  aloft. 
The  wreck  was  a  mere  lump  of  blackness 
tumbling  out  to  windward  upon  the  dusky 
frothing  welter,  and  I  thought  of  the  dead 
sentinel  at  the  helm.  What  in  the  name  of 
the  saints  was  there  in  that  figure  to  put  into 
the  sea  the  enormous  solitude  I  found  in  the 
vast  surface  glimmering  to  where  it  melted 
in  shadow  against  the  low  stars  ?  What  was 
there  in  that  poor  corpse  to  fling  a  bleak- 
ness into  the  night  wind,  to  draw  an  echo  as 
chilling  as  a  madman's  cry  out  of  the  gusty 
moaning  aloft,  to  sadden  the  very  star-beams 
into  dull  and  spectral  twinklings  ?  The  can- 
vas shook  as  the  silent  sailors  sheeted  it  home 
and  voicelessly  mastheaded  the  yards.  At 
three  bells  in  the  first  watch  the  Death  Ship 
had  been  wore  to  bring  her  starboard  tacks 
aboard,  and  under  all  the  canvas  she  had  she 
was  leaning  before  a  small  gale  with  her  head 
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to  the  southward  and  westward,  her  sides  and 
decks  alive  with  the  twistings  of  the  mystic 
fires  which  darkness  kindled  in  her  ancient 
timbers,  and  her  round  weather-bow  driving 
the  rude  black  surge  back  into  boiling  white- 
ness. 

CHAPTER      XXXIII. 

MV    LIFE    IS    ATTEMPTED. 

Heading  out  to  sea  afresh !  Once  aeain 
pointing  the  ship's  beak  for  the  solitude  of 
the  ocean,  and  starting  as  it  might  be  on  a 
new  struggle  that  was  to  end  in  storm  and 
defeat,  in  the  heavy  belabouring  of  the 
groaning  structure  by  giant  surges,  and  in 
a  sickening  helpless  drift  of  God  alone  knew 
how  many  leagues,  ere  the  sky  brightened 
into  blueness  once  more ! 

Never  had  I  so  strongly  felt  the  horror 
and  misery  of  the  fate  which  Vanderdecken's 
hellish  impiety  had  brought  down  upon  his 
ship  and  her  company  of  mariners  as  now, 
when  I  saw  the  yards  braced  up  on  the  star- 
board tack,  and  the  vessel  laid  with  her  head 
to  the  south  and  west.  The  fresh  wind  seemed 
to  shriek  the  word  "  Forever  !"  in  her  rioQrino-, 
and  the  echo  was  drowned  in  the  wild  sobbing 
sounds  that  rose  out  of  each  long,  yearning 
wash  of  the  sea  along  her  dimly  shining  bends. 
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Shortly  after  midnight  the  wind  freshened, 
and  it  came  on  to  blow  with  some  weight.  I 
had  been  in  my  cabin  an  hour,  lying  there 
broad  awake,  being  rendered  extraordinarily 
uneasy  by  my  thoughts.  The  sea  had  grown 
hollow,  and  the  ship  plunged  quickly  and 
sharply  with  a  heavy  thunderous  noise  of 
spurned  and  foaming  waters  all  about  her.  It 
was  sheer  misery  lying  intensely  wakeful  In 
that  desolate  cabin,  that  would  have  been  as 
pitchy  black  as  any  ancient  castle  dungeon 
but  for  the  o-limmerinsf  liorhts,  which  were  so 
much  more  terrible  than  the  profoundest  shade 
of  blackness  could  be,  that  had  there  been  any 
hole  in  the  ship  where  the  phosphor  did  not 
glow,  I  would  cheerfully  have  carried  my 
bed  to  it,  ay,  even  if  it  had  been  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fore -peak  or  in  the  thickest 
of  the  midnight  of  the  hold.  The  rats 
squeaked,  the  bulkheads  and  ceilings  seemed 
alive  with  crawling  glow-worms,  groans  as 
of  dying,  cries  as  of  wounded  men  sounded 
out  of  the  interior  in  which  lay  stowed  the 
pepper,  mace,  spices  and  other  Indian  com- 
modities of  a  freight  that  was  hard  upon  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old ! 

I  crawled  into  my  clothes  by  feeling  for 
them,  and  groped  my  way  on  to  the  poop. 
The  sky  was  black  with  low-flying  cloud, 
from  the  speeding  rims  of  which  a  star  would 
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now  and  again  glance,  like  the  flash  of  a 
fillibuster's  fusil  from  the  dark  shrubbery  of 
a  mountain  slope.  But  there  was  so  much 
roaring  spume  and  froth  all  about  the  ship, 
that  a  dim  radiance  as  of  twilight  hung  in 
the  air,  and  I  could  see  to  as  high  as  the 
topmast  heads. 

I  stepped  at  once  to  the  binnacle  without 
noticing  who  had  the  watch  and  found  the 
ship's  head  south-east  by  south.  I  could 
not  suppose  the  ancient  magnet  showed  the 
quarters  accurately,  but,  allowing  for  a 
westerly  variation  of  thirty  degrees,  the 
indication  came  near  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  the  wind  was  as  it  had  been  ever  since 
the  night  I  first  entered  this  ship — right  in 
our  teeth  for  the  passage  of  the  Cape,  and 
that  though  we  might  be  sluggishly  washing 
through  it  close-hauled,  we  were  also  driving 
away  broadside  on,  making  a  clean  beam 
course  for  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Southern 
Ocean. 

This  vexed  and  harassed  me  to  the  soul, 
and  occasioned  in  me  so  lively  a  sympathy 
with  the  raofe  that  adverse  oales  had  kindled 
in  Vanderdecken,  that  had  he  contented  him- 
self with  merely  damning  the  weather  instead 
of  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Most  High  and 
behaving  like  some  foul  fiend,  I  should  have 
deeply  pitied  him  and  considered  his  case  the 
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hardest  ever  heard  of.  The  main-yard  was 
lowered  and  a  row  of  men  were  silently  knot- 
ting the  reef-points.  The  topgallant-sails  had 
been  handed,  reefs  tied  in  the  topsails,  and 
the  vessel  looked  prepared  for  foul  weather. 

But  though  the  wind  blew  smartly,  with 
weight  in  its  gusts  and  plenty  of  piping  and 
screaming  and  whistling  of  it  aloft,  there  was 
no  marked  storminess  of  aspect  in  the  heavens, 
sombre  and  sullen  as  was  the  shadow  that 
ringed  the  sea-line,  and  fiercely  as  flew  the 
black  clouds  out  of  it  in  the  north-west ;  and 
with  this  appearance  I  essayed  to  console 
myself  as  I  stood  near  the  mizzen- shrouds 
gazing  about  me. 

Seeing  a  figure  standing  near  the  larboard- 
shrouds,  I  stepped  over  and  found  it  to  be 
Van  Vogelaar.  My  direct  approach  made 
some  sort  of  accost  a  formal  necessity,  but  1 
little  loved  to  speak  with  this  man,  whom  I 
considered  as  wicked  a  rascal  as  ever  went  to 
sea. 

"  These  nor'  -  westers  are  evil  winds, 
mynheer,"  said  I,  "and  in  this  sea  they 
appear  to  have  the  vitality  of  easterly  gales 
in  England.  What  is  the  weather  to  be 
like  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  we  shall  find  a 
quieter  atmosphere  before  dawn." 

He  was  some  time  in  answering,  feigning 
to  watch  the  men  reefing  the  mainsail,  though 
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by  the  light  of  the  white  water  I  could 
catch  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
askant. 

"  What  brings  you  on  deck  at  this  hour  ?" 
said  he,  in  his  rasping,  surly  voice. 

I  answered,  quietly,  that  feeling  wakeful 
and  hearing  the  wind,  1  rose  to  view  the 
weather  for  myself. 

"A  sailor  is  supposed  to  rest  the  better  for 
the  rocking  of  seas  and  the  crying  of  wind," 
said  he,  with  a  mocking,  contemptuous  tone 
in  his  accents.  "  That  saying  is  intended  no 
doubt  for  the  Dutch  seamen  ;  the  English 
mariner  nobly  shines  as  a  sailor  in  his  own 
records,  but  you  will  admit,  sir,  that  he  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  ashore." 

"Sir."  I  replied,  suppressing  my  rising 
temper  with  a  very  heavy  effort,  "  I  fear  you 
must  have  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  sailor  that  you  should  never 
let  slip  a  chance  to  discharge  your  venom 
at  him.  I  am  English,  and  a  sailor,  too, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  to  witness  some 
better  illustrations  of  Dutch  courage  than 
the  insults  you  offer  to  a  man  who  stands 
defenceless  among  you,  and  must  be  be- 
holden, therefore,   wholly  to  your  courtesy." 

He  said,  in  a  sneering,  scornful  voice, 
"  Our  courtesy !  A  member  of  a  dastardly 
crew  that  would  have  assassinated  me  and  my 
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men  with  their  small  arms,  hath  a  great 
claim  upon  our  courtesy !" 

"  I  was  aft,  and  ignorant  of  the  intentions 
of  the  men  when  that  thing  was  done,"  said 
I,  resolved  not  to  be  betrayed  into  heat,  let 
the  struggle  to  keep  calm  cost  what  it  would. 

To  this  he  made  no  reply,  then  after  a 
pause,  said  in  a  mumbling  voice  as  if  he 
would,  and  yet  would  not  have  me  hear  him, 
"  I  brought  a  curse  into  the  ship  when  I 
handed  you  over  the  side ;  the  devil  craved 
for  ye,  and  I  should  have  let  you  sink  into 
his  maws.  By  the  holy  sepulchre,  there  are 
many  in  Amsterdam  who  would  have  me 
keel-hauled  did  they  know  this  hand  had 
saved  the  life  of  an  Englishman  !"  And  he 
tossed  up  his  right  hand  with  a  vehement 
gesture  of  rage. 

I  was  a  stoutly-built  fellow,  full  of  living 
and  healthy  muscle,  and  I  do  solemnly  affirm 
that  it  would  not  have  cost  me  one  instant  of 
quicker  breathing  to  have  tossed  this  brutal 
and  insulting  anatomy  over  the  rail.  But  it 
was  not  only  that  I  feared  any  exhibition  of 
temper  in  me  might  end  in  my  murder ;  I 
felt  that  in  the  person  of  this  ugly  and 
malignant  mate  I  should  be  dealing  with  a 
sentence  that  forbade  his  destruction,  that 
must  preserve  him  from  injury,  and  that  ren- 
dered him  as  superior  to  human  vengeance 
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as  if  his  body  had  been  Hfeless.  And  what 
were  his  insults  but  a  kind  of  posthumous 
scorn,  as  idle  and  contemptible  as  that  in- 
scription upon  a  dead  Dutchman's  grave  in 
Rotterdam,  in  which  the  poor  Holland  corpse, 
after  eighty  years  of  decay,  goes  on  telling 
the  world  that  in  his  opinion  Britons  are  poor 
creatures  ? 

I  held  my  peace,  and  Van  Vogelaar  went 
to  the  break  of  the  poop,  whence  he  could 
better  see  what  the  men  were  doing  upon  the 
rnain-yard.  The  enmity  of  this  man  made 
me  feel  very  unhappy.  I  was  never  sure 
what  mischief  he  meditated,  and  the  sense  of 
my  helplessness,  the  idleness  of  any  resolu- 
tion I  might  form  in  the  face  of  the  super- 
natural life  that  encompassed  me,  made  the 
flying  midnight  seem  inexpressibly  dreary 
and  dismal,  and  the  white  foam  of  the  sea 
carrying  the  eye  to  the  ebony  cloud-girdle 
that  belted  the  horizon,  suggested  distances 
so  prodigious  that  the  heart  sank  to  the  sight 
of  them,  as  to  thoughts  of  eternity. 

I  was  running  my  gaze  slowly  over  the 
weather  sea-board,  whence  came  the  endless 
procession  of  ridged  billows  like  incalculable 
hosts  of  black-mailed  warriors,  with  white 
plumes  flying  and  steam  from  the  nostrils  of 
their  steeds  boiling  and  pouring  before  them, 
and   phosphoric   lights  upon    them   like  the 
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shining  points  of  couched  spears,  when 
methought  a  dim  pallid  shadow,  standing  just 
under  a  star  that  was  floating  a  moment 
betwixt  two  flying  shores  of  cloud,  was  a 
ship  ;  and  the  better  to  see,  I  sprang  on  to 
the  rail  about  abreast  of  the  helmsman,  for 
my  support  catching  hold  of  some  stout  rope 
that  ran  transversely  aft  out  of  the  darkness 
amidships.  What  gear  it  was  I  never 
stopped  to  consider,  but  gripping  it  with  my 
left  hand  swayed  to  it  erect  upon  the  rail, 
whilst  with  my  right  I  sheltered  my  eyes 
against  the  smarting  rain  of  spray,  and  stared 
at  what  I  guessed  to  be  a  sail.  I  have  said 
that  the  creaming  and  foaming  of  the  waters 
fluns:  from  the  vessel's  sides  and  bows  made 
a  light  in  the  air,  and  the  sphere  of  my  sight 
included  a  space  of  the  poop-deck  to  right 
and  left  of  me,  albeit  my  gaze  was  fastened 
upon  the  distant  shadow. 

All  on  a  sudden  the  end  of  the  rope  I 
grasped  was  thrown  off  the  pin  to  which  it 
was  belayed  and  I  fell  overboard.  'Twas 
instantaneous  !  And  so  marvellously  swift  is 
thought,  that  I  recollect  even  during  that 
lightning-like  plunge  thinking  how  icy-cold 
the  sea  would  be,  and  how  deep  my  dive 
from  the  great  height  of  the  poop-rail.  But 
instead  of  striking  the  water,  the  weight  of 
'^ic  swung  my  body  into  the  nii^2Gn-channels 
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by  the  rope  my  left  hand  desperately  gripped. 
I  fell  almost  softly  against  a  shroud  coming 
down  to  a  great  dead-eye  there  and  dropped 
in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  channel  itself,  which 
to  be  sure  was  a  wide  platform  to  windward, 
and  therefore  lifted  very  clear  of  the  sea, 
spite  of  the  ship's  weather  rolls.  My  heart 
beat  quickly,  but  I  was  safe  ;  yet  a  moment 
after  I  had  liked  to  have  perished,  indeed,  for 
the  rope  I  mechanically  grasped  was  all  at 
once  torn  from  my  fingers  with  so  savage  a 
drag  from  some  hand  on  deck  that  nothing 
but  the  pitting  of  my  knee  against  a  dead-eye 
preserved  me  from  being  tweaked  into  the 
hissing  caldron  beneath.  I  could  see  the 
rope  plain  enough  as  it  was  tautened,  through 
the  pallid  atmosphere  and  against  the  winking 
of  the  stare  sliding  from  one  wing  of  vapour 
to  another,  and  perceived  that  it  was  the 
main-brace,  the  lowering  of  the  yard  for 
reefing  the  sail  having  brought  it  within  reach 
of  my  arm.  Then,  with  this,  there  grew  in 
me  a  consciousness  of  my  having  noticed  a 
figure  glide  by  me  whilst  I  stood  on  the  rail ; 
and,  putting  these  things  together,  I  guessed 
that  Van  Vogelaar,  having  observed  my 
posture,  had  sneaked  aft  to  where  the  main- 
brace — that  was  formed  of  a  pendant  and 
whip — was  made  fast  and  had  let  go  of  it, 
never  doubting  that,  as  I  leaned  against  it, 
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SO,  by  his  whipping  the  end  off  the  pin   It 
would  let  me  fall  overboard  ! 

I  was  terribly  enraged  by  this  cowardly 
attempt  upon  my  life  and  was  for  climbing 
inboard  at  once  and  manhandling  him,  ghost 
or  no  ghost ;  then  changed  my  mind  and 
stayed  a  bit  in  the  channel  considering  what 
I  should  do.  Thin  veins  of  fire  crawled  upon 
this  aged  platform  as  upon  all  other  parts  of 
the  ship,  but  the  shrouds  coming  very  thick 
with  leather  chafing-gear  to  the  dead-eyes 
made  such  a  jumble  of  black  shapes,  that  I 
was  very  sure  Van  Vogelaar  could  not  see  me 
if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  peer  down 
over  the  rail. 

After  casting  about  in  my  mind,  the  deter- 
mination I  arrived  at  was  to  treat  my  tumble 
from  the  rail  as  an  accident,  for  I  very 
honestly  believed  this :  that  if  I  should 
complain  to  Vanderdecken  of  his  mate's 
murderous  intention,  I  would  not  only  harden 
the  deadly  malignity  of  that  ghastly  ruffian's 
hatred  of  me,  insomuch,  that  it  might  come 
to  his  stabbing  me  in  my  sleep,  but  it  might 
end  in  putting  such  fancies  into  the  captain's 
head  as  should  make  him  desire  my  destruc- 
tion, and  arrange  with  his  horrid  lieutenant 
to  procure  it.  Indeed,  I  had  only  to  think  of 
Amboyna  and  the  brutal  character  of  the 
Dutch  of  those  times,   and   remember  that 
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Vanderdecken  and  his  men  belonged  to  that 
age,  and  would  therefore  have  the  savagery 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  civiliza- 
tion, arts,  and  letters  have  somewhat  abated 
in  the  Hollanders,  to  determine  me  to  move 
with  very  great  wariness  in  this  matter. 

But  I  had  been  dreadfully  near  to  death, 
and  could  not  speedily  recollect  myself.  The 
white  heads  of  the  surges  leaped,  boiled  and 
snapped  under  the  channels,  like  wolves 
thirsting  for  my  blood  ;  and  the  crying  of  the 
wind  among  the  shrouds,  in  whose  shadows 
I  sat,  and  the  sounds  it  made  as  it  coursed 
through  the  dark  night  and  split  shrilly  upon 
the  ropes  and  spars  high  up  in  the  dusk, 
ran  echoes  into  those  raving  waters  below, 
which  made  them  as  much  wild  beasts  to  the 
ear  as  they  looked  to  the  eye. 

But  little  good  could  come  of  my  sitting 
and  brooding  in  that  mizzen-channel ;  so, 
being  in  no  mood  to  meet  the  villain,  Van 
Vogelaar,  I  very  cautiously  rose,  and  with 
the  practised  hand  of  a  sailor  crawled  along 
the  lap  of  the  covering-board,  holding  by  the 
rail  but  keeping  my  head  out  of  sight,  and 
reached  the  main-chains,  whence  I  dropped 
on  to  the  deck  unseen  among  the  tangled 
thickness  of  the  shrouds,  and  slided,  as  stilly 
as  the  ghostliest  man  among  that  ghastly 
crew  could  tread,  to  my  cabin. 


(324) 
CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

MY    sweetheart's    JOY. 

Once  asleep  I  slept  heavily,  and  it  was  twenty 
minutes  past  the  breakfast  hour  by  the  time 
1  was  ready  to  leave  the  crazy  and  groaning 
dungeg>n  that  served  me  for  a  bedroom. 

I  entered  the  cabin,  but  had  scarcely  made 
two  steps  when  there  sounded  a  loud  cry  in 
a  girl's  voice,  half  of  terror,  half  of  joy ;  a 
shriek  so  startling  for  the  passions  it  ex- 
pressed that  it  brought  me  to  a  dead  stand. 
It  was  Imogene,  I  saw  her  jump  from  her 
seat,  make  a  gesture  with  her  arms  as  though 
she  would  fly  to  me,  then  bring  both  hands 
violently  to  her  heart  with  a  loud  hysterical 
ha !  ha !  as  if  she  could  only  find  breath  in 
some  such  unnatural  note  of  laughter,  whilst 
she  stood  staring  at  me  with  straining  eyes 
that  filled  her  violet  beauty  with  a  light  like 
that  of  madness. 

The  clock  struck  the  half-hour  as  she 
cried,  and  the  echo  of  her  voice  and  the  deep, 
humming  vibration  of  the  bell  were  followed 
by  the  parrot's  diabolical  croak:  "Mb  Sgn  .il 
Dev&omO !" 

"  God  in  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Vander- 
decken,  in  a  tone  deep  with  amazement,  **  I 
thought  that  man  was  drowned !" 

It  was  a  picture  of  consternation  that   I 
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should  not  have  dreamt  to  expect  in  men 
who  had  outUved  Hfe  and  in  whom  you 
would  think  of  seeking  qualities  and  emotions 
outside  those  which  v/ere  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  their  sentence,  Vanderdecken, 
leaning  forward  at  the  head  of  the  table  upon 
his  great  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  were 
stretched  out,  glared  at  me  with  a  frown  of 
astonishment.  Prins  —  whose  attendance 
upon  me  in  my  cabin  had  long  been  limited 
to  his  placing  a  bucket  of  salt-water  at  my 
door  without  entering — Prins,  I  say,  arrested 
by  my  entry  whilst  in  the  act  of  filling  a  cup 
of  wine  for  the  captain,  watched  me  with  a 
yawn  of  wonder,  and  stood  motionless  as 
though  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ; 
whilst  Van  Vogelaar,  with  his  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  blade  of  the  knife  with  which 
he  had  been  eating  forking  straight  up  out  of 
his  fist  that  lay  like  a  paralysed  thing  upon 
the  table,  eyed  me  with  a  sunk  chin  and 
under  a  double  fold  of  brow  ;  his  level,  en- 
chained stare  full  of  fear,  and  cruelty  and 
passion. 

I  saw  how  it  was,  and  giving  the  captain  a 
bow  and  my  darling  a  smile,  I  went  to  my 
place  at  the  table  and  sat  down.  Van 
Vogelaar  shrank  as  I  passed  him,  keeping 
his  eyes  upon  me  as  a  cat  follows  the  motions 
of  a  do^,  and   when  I  seated  myself  he  fell 
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away  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  dropping  his 
knife  and  fork  and  watching  me.  Imogene, 
breathing  deeply,  resumed  her  seat ;  nothing 
but  Vanderdecken's  amazement  hindered  him 
from  observing  her  agitation,  which  was  of  a 
nature  he  could  not  possibly  have  mistaken, 
if  indeed  he  still  possessed  the  capacity  of 
distinguishing  such  emotions  as  love. 

She  merely  said,  letting  out  her  words  in  a 
tremulous  sigh  :  "  O  Geoffrey,  thank  God ! 
thank  God  !"  The  food  in  front  of  her  was 
untasted ;  but  what  grief  there  had  been  in 
her  face  before  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of 
feelinofs  which  worked  in  her  loveliness  with 
a  vitality  that  made  her  red  and  white  in  the 
same  moment.  She  repeated  under  her 
breath  to  herself:  "Thank  God!  thank  God!" 

This,  while  the  others  stared. 

I  turned  to  Van  Vogelaar.  "  Mynheer," 
said  I,  "  you  regard  me  with  astonish- 
ment." 

He  shrank  a  little  further  yet,  and,  after  a 
pause,  said,  "  Are  you  man  or  devil  ?" 

"Captain  Vanderdecken,"  said  I,  "has  your 
mate  lost  his  reason  .-*" 

On  this  Van  Vogelaar  cried  out :  "Captain, 
by  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  swear  it  was  as  I  have 
reported.  This  Englishman,  after  prowling 
on  deck  last  night  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
middle  watch,  suddenly  clambered  on  to  the 
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rail,  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  and  leaned 
his  weight  against  the  starboard  main-brace, 
the  sail  then  reefing.  I  looked  round — on 
turning  again  he  was  gone!  and  Nicholas 
Houltshausen,  who  was  at  the  helm,  swore, 
he  saw  him  rise  black  upon  the  white  eddies 
of  the  wake." 

Vanderdecke^i  frowningly  questioned  me 
with  his  eyes.  I  should  have  been  acting  a 
sillier  part  than  a  fool's  to  have  jested  with 
these  men ;  besides,  I  had  long  since  resolved 
to  be  plain. 

"Heer  Van  Vogelaar,"  said  I,  "doubtless 
refers  to  my  having  fallen  into  the  weather 
mizzen-channel  last  night  from  the  rail,  whilst 
peering  at  what  I  believed  to  be  a  ship.  The 
main-brace,  upon  which  I  had  put  my  hand 
to  steady  myself,  yielded  very  suddenly,"  and 
here  I  shot  a  look  at  the  mate,  "but  I  fell 
lighdy,  and  after  sitting  a  little  to  recover  my 
breath,  made  my  way  to  my  cabin." 

Van  VoQfelaar's  death-like  face  darkened. 
An  oath  or  two  rattled  in  his  throat,  and  re- 
turning to  his  old  posture  he  fell  to  the  meat 
upon  his  plate  with  the  ferocity  of  some 
starving  beast,  insomuch  that  the  veins  about 
his  forehead  stood  out  like  pieces  of  cord. 

The  feelings  with  which  Vanderdecken 
received  my  explanation  I  could  not  gather. 
He   gazed   hard   at  me  with   fiery  eyes,   as 
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though,  mistrusting  me,  he  sought  to  burn 
his  sight  down  to  my  heart,  and  then,  slowly 
resuming  his  knife  and  fork,  went  on  with  his 
breakfast  in  his  familiar  trance-like  way,  mute 
as  a  dead  man. 

I  constantly  exchanged  glances  with  I  mo- 
gene,  but  held  my  peace  since  she  remained 
silent.  She  struggled  to  compose  her  face, 
but  her  joy  at  my  presence  shone  through  her 
mask  of  reserve,  twitching  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  into  faint  smiles,  and  dancing  in  her 
eyes  like  sunshine  on  the  ripples  of  a  sapphire 
pool.  Her  love  for  me  spoke  more  in  this 
quiet  delight  than  she  could  have  found  room 
for  in  a  thousand  words.  How  sweet  and 
fair  she  looked !  The  light  of  her  heart  lay 
with  a  fair  rosiness  upon  her  cheeks,  which 
had  been  as  pale  as  marble  when  she  had 
risen  with  her  shriek  and  laughter  to  my  first 
coming. 

Presently,  Van  Vogelaar  left  the  cabin, 
going  out  scowling  and  talking  to  himself, 
but  not  offering  so  much  as  to  glance  at  me. 
There  was  a  piece  of  hung  meat  on  the 
table,  of  what  animal  I  did  not  know  ;  it 
proved  indifferent  good  eating.  This  and 
some  cakes  made  of  Hour,  with  a  goblet  of 
sherry  and  water,  formed  my  breakfast.  I 
ate  slowly,  knowing  that  Vanderdecken  would 
not  smoke  v»^hilst  I  breakfasted,  and  wishincv 
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to  tire  him  away  that  Imogene  and  I  might 
have  the  cabin  to  ourselves.  But  my  strata- 
gem was  to  no  purpose.  He  started  suddenly 
from  his  waking  dream  —  if,  indeed,  it  was 
to  be  credited  that  any  sort  of  intellectual 
faculty  stirred  in  him  when  he  lapsed  into 
these  cataleptic  stillnesses — and  bade  Prins 
go  and  get  cut  up  some  of  the  tobacco  they 
had  removed  from  the  wreck,  and  then  erect- 
ing his  figure  and  stroking  down  his  beard, 
he  looked  from  me  to  Imogene  and  back  tc 
me  again,  and  said,  "The  weather  promises 
to  mend  ;  but  this  wind  must  come  from  a 
witch's  mouth — and  a  witch  of  deep  and 
steady  lungs.  I  hope  you  may  not  have 
brought  us  ill-luck,  sir  !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  I,  shortly. 

"  There  are  malign  stars  in  the  heavens," 
he  continued,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  richly 
upon  the  air,  like  the  waving  echoes  of 
some  deep-throated  melodious  bell,  "and  there 
are  men  born  under  them.  North  of  the 
Baltic,  on  Muskovite  territory,  is  a  nation  of 
wretches  who  can  bewitch  the  winds  and 
sail  their  ships  through  contrary  gales.  They 
are  not  far  removed  from  Britain,"  said  he, 
significantly. 

"  They  are  as  close  to  Holland,  mynheer," 
said  I. 

"Oh,  captain!"    cried  Im.o:^'ene,   "you  do 
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not  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Fenton  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  fixing  of  this  wind  .-*" 

He  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  elbow, 
and  stretching  forth  his  other  hand,  drummed 
lightly  on  the  table  with  his  long,  lean, 
leprous-coloured  fmgers  as  he  spoke.  "  Why, 
Mynheer  Fenton,  Miss  Dudley  must  allow 
that  a  curious  luck  attends  you.  How  many 
of  a  crew  went  to  your  ship  ?" 

"  Forty,  sir." 

"  Mark  your  star  !  Of  forty  men  you  alone 
fall  overboard !  But  fortune  goes  with  you 
and  you  are  rescued  by  Van  Vogelaar. 
Observe  again  !  Of  forty  men  you  alone  are 
delivered  into  a  ship  whose  nation  is  at  war 
with  yours !  Yet  fortune  still  attends  you  and 
you  are  hospitably  received,  yea,  even  made 
welcome,  and  clothed  and  fed  and  housed." 

I  bowed. 

"  More  yet!  Last  night  you  fell  from  the 
bulwark-rail.  What  sorcery  is  it  that  sways 
you  into  the  mizzen-channel  and  presently, 
unseen,  to  your  bed  .'*  Nicholas  Houltshau- 
sen  is  noted  among  us  for  his  shrewd  sight. 
Did  not  he  swear  he  saw  you  rise  black  after 
your  plunge  among  the  froth  of  the  ship's 
wake  ?  What  was  it  that  he  beheld  .-*  Can 
the  soul  shed  its  body  as  the  butterfly  its  skin 
and  yet  appear  clothed,  substantial,  real  as 
flesh  and  blood  .'*" 
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"  I  exactly  explained  that  accident,"  said  I. 
"  If  there  be  sorcery  in  my  having  the  luck 
to  tumble  into  a  ship's  mizzen-chains  instead 
of  the  water,  then  am  I  a  witch  fit  for  a 
broomstick  and  a  grinning  moon  !" 

"Captain  Vanderdecken  does  but  amuse 
himself  with  you,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  Imo- 
gene.  "It  is  true,  mynheer,"  she  continued, 
putting  on  an  inimitable  air  of  sweet  dignity, 
which  was  vastly  reassuring  to  me  as  proving 
that  she  had  recovered  her  old  easiness  of 
mind  and  was  now  playing  a  part,  "  that 
we  believed  you  had  fallen  overboard  last 
night,  and  this  being  our  conclusion  you  may 
judge  how  greatly  your  entrance  just  now- 
amazed  us.  For  me,  I  was  so  frightened  that 
I  shrieked  out,  as  you  doubtless  heard. 
Truly  I  thought  you,  the  dead,  arisen. 
Captain  Vanderdecken  cannot  recover  his 
surprise,  and  would  have  himself  to  believe 
that  you  are  a  sorcerer.  You,  who  are  so 
young,  and  an  English  sailor!"  She  laughed 
out,  and  a  truer  ring  she  could  not  have  put 
into  her  forced  merriment  had  she  been  a 
Pritchard,  or  a  Clive,  or  a  Cibber.  "  Indeed," 
she  added,  "to  be  a  necromancer,  you  need 
a  beard  as  long  and  as  grey  as  the  captain's  " 

There  was  no  temper  in  the  look  Vander- 
decken cast  upon  her,  nay,  it  almost  deserved 
the  name  of  mildness  in  him  whose  eyes  were 
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forever  fiery  with  hot  thought  and  passions 
of  undivinable  character.  But  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  smile  showed  in  his  face  in  response 
to  her  laughter. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  putting  on  a  distant  air 
in  conformity  with  the  hint  of  her  own 
manner,  "  I  am  no  sorcerer.  For  your  sake 
I  would  I  were,  for  then  my  first  business 
would  be  to  veer  this  wind  south,  and  keep  it 
there  till  it  had  thundered  our  ship  with 
foaming  stem  into  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee." 

This  seemed  to  weigh  with  Vanderdecken. 
He  reflected  a  little  and  then  said,  with 
something  of  lofty  urbanity  in  his  mode 
of  addressing  me,  "  Had  you  that  power, 
mynheer,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
object  to  your  presence  were  you  Beelzebub 
himself." 

Imogene's  smile  betrayed  the  delight  she 
felt  in  her  gradual,  happy,  nimble  drawing  of 
this  fierce  man's  thoughts  away  from  his 
astonishing  suspicions  of  me  as  a  wizard. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said 
she,  "of  that  nation  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic 
of  whom  Captain  Vanderdecken  has  spoken  ?' 

"Oh!  yes,  madam,"  I  replied;  "they  are  well 
known  as  Russian  Finns,  and  are  undoubtedly 
wizards,  and  will  sell  such  winds  to  ships  as 
captains  require.    !  knew  a  master  of  a  vessel 
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who,  being  off  the  coast  of  Finland,  grew  im- 
patient for  a  wind  to  carry  him  to  a  certain 
distant  port.  He  appHed  to  an  old  wizard, 
who  said  he  would  sell  him  a  gale  that 
should  enable  him  to  fetch  the  Promontory  of 
Rouxella,  but  no  further,  for  his  breeze  ceased 
to  obey  him  when  that  point  was  reached. 
The  captain  agreed,  holding  that  a  wind  to 
Rouxella  was  better  than  light  airs  and 
baffling  calms  off  the  Finland  coast,  and  paid 
the  wizard  ten  kronen — about  six  and  thirty 
shillings  of  English  money — and  a  pound  of 
tobacco  ;  on  which  the  conjurer  tied  a  woollen 
rag  to  the  fore-mast,  the  rag  being  about  half 
a  yard  long  and  a  nail  broad.  It  had  three 
knots,  and  the  wizard  told  him  to  loose  the 
first  knot  when  he  got  his  anchor,  which  he 
did,  and  forthwith  it  blew  a  fresh  favourable 
gale." 

"  That  is  so  ?"  demanded  Vanderdecken, 
doubtingly,  and  folding  his  arms  over  his 
beard. 

"  I  knew  the  captain,  mynheer,"  I 
answered  ;  "  his  name  was  Jenkyns,  and 
his  ship  was  a  brig  called  the  True  Love." 

"  Did  the  first  knot  give  him  all  the  wind 
he  v/anted  ?"  asked  he. 

"  No,  sir.  It  gave  them  a  brisk  west  south- 
west gale  that  carried  them  thirty  leagues 
beyond    the    maelstrom    in    the    Norwegian 
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sea ;  then  shifted,  on  which  Captain  Jenkyns 
untied  the  second  knot,  which  brought  the 
wind  back  to  its  own  quarter.  It  failed  them 
ao-ain,  but  when  the  third  knot  was  untied 
there  arose  so  furious  a  tempest  that  all  hands 
went  to  prayers,  begging  for  mercy  for 
choosing  to  deal  with  an  infernal  artist  instead 
of  trusting  to  Providence.' 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  out  the  thoughts 
in  Vanderdecken's  mind,  not  less  because  of 
the  half  of  his  countenance  being  densely 
clothed  with  hair,  than  because  of  the  white, 
iron  rigidity  of  as  much  of  his  face  as  was 
visible  ;  yet  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  be- 
lieved in  those  Finnish  wizards  from  a  sudden 
yearning  in  his  manner,  followed  by  a  flashing 
glance  of  impatience  at  the  cabin  entrance, 
that  was  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had 
cried  out  "  Would  to  God  there  was  a  pur- 
chasable wind  hereabouts !"  But  the  reader 
must  consider  that  this  man  belonged  to  an 
age  when  wise  men  soberly  credited  greater 
wonders  than  Icelandish  and  Finnish  wind- 
brokers. 

By  this  I  had  made  an  end  of  breakfast, 
and  Prins  arriving  with  a  jar  full  of  the 
tobacco,  flaked  and  fit  for  smoking,  the 
captain  filled  his  pipe,  first  pushing  the  jar 
to  me,  and  then  fell  into  one  of  his  silences, 
from   which   he   would   emerge  at  wide  in- 
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tervals  to  say  something  that  was  as  good  as 
a  warrant  he  was  thinking  no  longer  of  the 
sorcery  of  my  fall  and  appearance.  When  he 
had  emptied  his  bowl,  he  went  to  his  cabin. 
Imogene  instantly  arose  and  came  to  my  side. 

"Oh,  my  dearest!"  she  whispered,  with  a 
sudden  darkening  of  her  eyes  by  the  shadow 
of  tears,  "  I  did  believe,  indeed,  you  were 
lost  to  me  for  ever !  My  senses  seemed  to 
leave  me  when  Vanderdecken  accounted  for 
your  absence." 

"Dear  heart!  My  precious  one!"  I 
answered,  fondling  her  little  hand,  which 
lay  cold  with  her  emotion,  in  mine,  "  I  am 
still  with  thee,  and  hope  with  us  may  remain 
fearless.  But  it  was  a  narrow  escape.  Van 
Vogelaar  came  red-handed  to  this  table.  For 
hours  he  has  had  my  blood  upon  his  devilish 
soul.  No  wonder  the  villain  quailed  when  I 
entered  this  cabin." 

"What  did  he  do .^"  she  cried. 

"  I  believed  I  saw  a  ship,"  I  answered  : 
"  I  jumped  on  to  the  rail  to  make  sure,  and 
leaned  against  the  brace  that  governs  the 
main-yard.  He  slipped  aft  and  let  go  the 
rope,  meaning  that  I  should  fall  overboard, 
but  my  grip  was  a  sailor's,  and  I  swung  with 
the  rope  into  the  mizzen-chains." 

"  The  wretch  !  He  told  Vanderdecken  that 
you   had   climbed   on   to   the  bulwarks  and 
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fallen.  I  could  kill  him  !"  She  clenched  her 
white  fingers  till  the  jewels  on  them  flashed 
to  the  trembling  of  the  tension,  and  a  delicate 
crimson  surged  into  her  face.  *'  I  could  kill 
him !"  she  repeated. 

•'  Hush,  sweet  one !  It  is  our  business  to 
escape,  and  we  need  an  exquisite  judgment. 
I,  too,  could  kill  the  treacherous  ruffian,  only 
that  he  is  deathless.  You,  brave  heart,  will 
advise  me  that  we  are  not  to  know  of  this 
thing.  No,  let  it  be  an  accident  of  my  own 
doing.  We  are  in  a  shipful  of  devils,  and 
must  act  as  if  we  belieyed  them  angels." 

Her  face  slowly  paled,  her  fingers  opened, 
and  the  angry  shining  faded  out  of  her  eyes 
leaving  the  soft,  violet  pensive  light  there. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  we  must  not  know 
the  truth  of  this  thing,"  said  she,  musingly, 
after  a  little.  "  But  be  on  your  guard, 
Geoffrey ;  keep  well  away  from  that  rogue. 
His  Spanish  treachery  is  made  formidable  by 
his  Dutch  cunning.  How  swiftly  he  acted 
last  night!  His  thoughts  must  have  been 
intent  for  some  time  or  even  the  demon  in 
him.  would  not  have  been  equal  to  such 
readiness.  See  to  your  cabin  door  at  night 
— O !  Geoffrey,  he  might  steal  in  upon 
you. 

I  smiled.  "  He  has  spoken  once;  I  shall 
not  require  a  second  hint.' 
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"  O !  that  I  had  a  man's  arm,  Geoffrey,  that 
I  might  be  your  sentinel  whilst  you  slept !" 

"  Precious  one  !  You  shall  sentinel  me  yet ! 
Patience,  meanwhile!  It  is  this  ship  that 
makes  home  so  distant.  Once  clear  of  this 
groaning  vault  and  we  shall  be  smelling  the 
sweetbriar  and  the  violet." 

Vanderdecken  came  out  of  his  cabin  and 
went  on  deck.  He  walked  with  impetuosity 
and  passed  without  regarding  us.  Through 
the  open  door  leading  to  the  quarter-deck  I 
saw  him  stand  a  minute  with  his  face  up- 
turned and  then  toss  his  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  baffled  rage. 

"  He  is  cursing  the  wind,"  said  Imogene. 
"How  often  has  he  done  so  since  I  have 
been  in  this  ship !  And  when  will  a  last  day 
come  to  him,  when  there  shall  be  no  wind  to 
curse,  when  death  shall  have  paralysed  his 
tongue  and  silenced  his  heart?  How  fiercely 
it  now  throbs !  Surely  there  is  more  stormy 
passion  in  one  day  of  its  beating  than  in 
twenty  years  of  a  human  pulse!  O,  my 
dear,  that  you  had  the  northern  wizard's 
power  of  evoking  prosperous  gales  !" 

"  I  should  be  glad  of  that  power,"  said  I, 
"  for  better  reasons  than  to  help  this  man  to 
fight  against  his  Sentence.  Can  you  guess 
what  I  would  do  ?  I  would  straightway  blow 
this  old  ship  ashore.     Dread  the  Afric  coast 
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as  you  will,   dear  one,   it  will  be  our  only 
chance." 

**  I  dread  it  for  its  savages — the  thought  oi 
captivity  beyond  the  mountains  is  horrible ! 
I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  wreck  oi 
an  East  Indiaman  named  the  Grosvenor,  in 
which  were  ladies  of  distinction,  who  were 
seized  by  the  natives  and  carried  far  inland 
and  made  wives  of.  That  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  O,  Geoffrey,  sooner  than 
that — I  would  be  content  to  die  in  this  ship 
— to  go  on  sailing  about  in  her  till  my  hair 
was  as  white  as  the  foam  about  our  keel !" 
and  as  she  said  this  she  grasped  a  handful  oi 
her  golden  hair  and  held  it  to  me,  uncon- 
scious in  the  earnestness  of  her  fears  of  the 
child-like  simplicity  of  her  action.  I  put  my 
lips  to  the  tress,  that  flowed  from  her  head 
through  the  snow  of  her  hand  and  thence 
down  like  a  stream  of  sunny  light  or  the 
raining  of  the  jet  of  a  golden  fountain,  and 
told  her  not  to  fear,  that  I  loved  the  natives 
'as  little  as  she,  and  would  contrive  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth  ;  and  then  I  changed  the 
subject  by  wondering  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  last  night's  business  and  Vander- 
decken's  talk  this  morning  put  it  into  the 
minds  of  the  crew  that  I  was  as  much  a 
wizard  as  any  Finn  and  could  control  the 
breezes  if  I  chose. 
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She  shook  her  head.  **  Better  that  they 
should  regard  you  as  what  you  really  are — 
an  English  sailor.  Suppose  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  you  could  raise  and  sell 
winds,  they  might  determine  to  test  you, 
and  imprison,  even  torture  you  in  the  belief 
you  were  stubborn  and  would  not  do  their 
bidding ;  or,  if  they  came  to  consider  you  a 
wizard,  they  might  think  your  presence  in 
the  ship  unlucky,  and,  being  half-savages, 
with  demons  for  souls,  as  I  believe,  and  with 
instincts  belonging  to  a  time  when  the  worM 
was  brutal  and  human  life  held  in  no  account 
— there  is  no  imagining  how  they  would 
serve  you." 

"Oh,  Imogene !"  cried  I,  "you  are  my 
good  angel " 

"A  true  sweetheart  must  ever  be  that  to 
the  boy  she  loves,"  she  whispered,  looking 
down  and  softly  blushing. 

"You  are  my  true  sweetheart,  Imogene, 
and  how  faithfully  you  are  able  to  guide  me 
through  the  marvellous  experience  we  are 
both  passing  through,  I  know  by  the  words 
you  have  just  uttered,"  and  I  went  on  to  tell 
her  how  Van  Vogelaar  had  under  his  breath 
talked  as  if  to  himself  of  my  being  a  curse  in 
the  ship. 

As  I  said  this,  Prins  came  to  the  cabin 
door,  and  stood  looking  in.     Perceiving  him, 
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Imogene  rose  and  saying  quietly,  "He  has 
perhaps  been  sent  to  report  if  we  are  to- 
gether ;  go  you  on  deck,  dearest ;  I  will 
join  you,  presently,"  went  to  her  berth. 

CHAPTER      XXXV. 

WE  TELL  OUR  LOVE  AGAIN. 

I  HAD  passed  from  the  deck,  where  I  slept,  to 
the  cabin  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  notice  the 
weather.  Now,  reaching  the  poop,  I  stood  a 
moment  or  two  to  look  around,  being  in  my 
way  as  concerned  about  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  Vanderdecken  himself 

It  still  blew  fresh,  but  the  heavens  lay  open 
among  the  clouds  that  had  thickened  their 
bulk  into  great  drooping  shining  bosoms,  as 
though  indeed  the  crystalline  blue  under 
which  they  sailed  in  solemn  procession 
mirrored  the  swelling  brows  of  mighty  snow- 
covered  mountains.  The  sea  ran  in  a  very 
dark  shade  of  azure,  and  offered  a  most 
glorious  surface  of  colours  with  the  heave 
of  its  violet  hills  bearing  silver  and  pearly 
streakings  of  sunshine  and  foam  upon  their 
buoyant  floating  slopes,  and  with  the  jewelled 
and  living  masses  of  froth  which  flashed 
from  their  heights  and  stormed  into  their 
valleys  as  they  raced  before  the  wind  which 
chased  them  with  noisy  whistlings  and  notes 
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as  of  bugles.  The  Death  Ship  was  close- 
hauled — when  was  the  day  to  come  when 
I  should  find  her  with  her  yards  squared  ? 
—  but  on  the  larboard  tack,  so  that  they 
must  have  put  the  ship  about  since  mid- 
night ;  and  the  sun  standing  almost  over  the 
mizzen  topsail  yard-arm  showed  me  that  we 
were  doing  some  westing,  for  which  I  could 
have  fallen  on  my  knees  and  thanked  God. 

The  captain  and  the  mate  were  on  deck, 
Vanderdecken  abreast  of  the  tiller,  Van 
Vogelaar  twenty  paces  forward  of  him,  both 
still  and  stiff,  gazing  seawards  with  faces 
whose  expressionlessness  forbade  your  com- 
paring them  to  sleeping  dreamers.  They 
looked  the  eternity  that  was  upon  them,  and 
their  ghastliness,  the  age  and  the  doom  of 
the  ship,  fell  with  a  shock  upon  the  perception 
to  the  horrible  suggestions  of  those  two 
figures  and  of  the  face  at  the  tiller,  whose 
tense  and  bloodless  skin  glared  white  to  the 
sun  as  the  little  eyes,  like  rings  of  fire  eating 
into  the  sockets  beneath  the  brows,  glanced 
from  the  card  to  the  weather  edges  of  the 
canvas. 

I  quitted  the  poop,  not  choosing  to  keep 
myself  in  view  of  Vanderdecken  and  Van 
Vogelaar,  and  walked  about  the  quarter-deck, 
struggling  hard  with  the  dreadful  despondency 
which  clouded  my  mind,  whilst  imagination 
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furiously  beat  against  the  iron-hard  conditions 
which  imprisoned  me,  as  a  bird  rends  its 
plumage  in  a  cage,  till  my  heart  pulsed  with 
the  soreness  of  a  real  wound  in  my  breast. 
The  only  glimmer  of  hope  I  could  find  lay,  as 
I  had  again  and  again  told  Imogene,  in  the 
direction  of  the  land.  But  who  was  to  say 
how  long  a  time  would  pass  before  the  needs 
of  the  ship  would  force  Vanderdecken  shore- 
wards  ?  And  if  the  wind  grew  northerly  and 
came  feeble,  how  many  weeks  might  we  have 
to  count  ere  this  intolerable  sailer  brought 
the  land  into  sight  ?  Oh !  I  tell  you,  such 
speculations  were  sheerly  maddening  when  I 
added  to  them  the  reflection  that  the  heaving 
of  the  land  into  view  might  by  no  means 
prove  a  signal  for  our  deliverance. 

However,  by  the  time  Imogene  arrived  on 
deck  I  had  succeeded  in  tranquilising  my 
mind.  She  took  some  turns  with  me  and 
then  went  to  the  captain  on  the  poop  and 
stayed  with  him,  that  is,  stood  near  him, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  the;>'  conversed, 
till  he  went  to  his  cabin  ;  whereupon  I  joined 
her,  neither  of  us  deigning  to  heed  the  mate's 
observation  of  us,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  we  were  together,  knitting  our 
hearts  closer  and  closer  whilst  we  talked  of 
England,  of  her  parents,  the  ship  her  father 
had  commanded,  and  the  like,  amusing  our- 
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selves  with  dreams  of  escape,  till  hope  grew 
lustrous  with  the  fairy  light  our  amorous 
fancies  flung  upon  it.  And  lo  !  here  on  the 
deck  of  this  Death  Ship,  with  Van  Vogelaar 
standing  like  a  statue  within  twenty  paces  of 
us,  and  the  dead  face  of  a  breathing  man  at 
the  tiller,  and  silent  sailors  languidly  stirring 
forwards  or  voicelessly  plying  the  marline- 
spike  or  the  serving-mallet  aloft,  where  the 
swollen  canvas  swayed  under  the  deep- 
breasted  clouds  like  spaces  of  ancient  tapestry 
from  which  time  has  sponged  out  all  bright 
colours — here,  in  this  fated  and  faded  craft, 
that  surged  with  the  silence  of  the  tomb  in 
her  through  hissing  seas  and  aslant  whistling 
winds,  did  I,  in  the  course  of  our  talk,  find 
myself  presently  speaking  of  my  mother, 
of  the  little  town  in  which  she  lived, 
of  the  church  to  which,  under  God,  I  would 
lead  my  sweetest,  there  to  make  her  my 
bride  ! 

She  blushed  rosy  with  delight,  and  I 
marked  the  passionate  gladness  of  her  love 
m  the  glance  she  gave  me,  as  she  lifted  the 
fringes  of  her  white  eye-lids  to  dart  that 
exquisite  gleam,  whilst  she  held  her  chaste 
face  drooped.  But  looking,  as  though  some 
power  drew  me  to  look,  at  Van  Vogelaar, 
I  met  his  malignant  stare  full,  and  the  chill 
and  venom  of  his  storm-bruised  countenance 
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fell  upon  my  heart  like  a  sensible  atmosphere 
and  poison. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  the 
shudder  that  ran  through  my  frame.  "  Do 
you  believe,"  said  I,  "that  the  men  of  this 
Death  Ship  have  any  power  of  blighting 
hope  and  emotion  by  their  glance  ?  The 
mere  sighting  of  this  vessel,  it  is  said,  is 
sufficient  to  procure  the  doom  of  another !" 

She  shook  her  head  as  though  she  would 
say  she  could  not  tell. 

"There  is  something,"  said  I,  "to  ice  the 
strongest  man's  blood  in  the  expression  Van 
Vogelaar  sometimes  turns  upon  me.  There 
is  an  ancient  story  of  a  bald-pated  philoso- 
pher who,  at  a  marriage-feast,  looked  and 
looked  a  bride,  and  the  wondrous  pavilion 
which  the  demons  she  commanded  had 
built,  into  emptiness.  He  stared  her  and  her 
splendours  into  thin  air,  sending  the  bride- 
groom to  die  with  nothing  but  memory  to 
clasp.  There  may  be  no  philosophy  in 
yonder  Dutch  villain,  but  surely  he  has  all 
the  malignity  of  Apollonius  in  his  eyes." 

"Do  you  fear  he  will  stare  me  into  air?" 
said  she,  smiling. 

"  I  would  blind  him  if  I  thought  so,"  said 
I,  with  a  temper  that  owed  not  a  little 
of  its  heat  to  the  heavy  fit  of  superstition 
then    upon    me.       "In    the    times    of    that 
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rogue  it  was  believed  a  man  could  pray 
another  dead ;  but  did  one  ever  hear  of 
a  stare  powerful  enough  to  dematerialise 
a  body  ?  Sweet  one,  if  that  pale  ruffian 
there  could  look  you  into  space,  what  form 
would  your  spirit  take  ?  Would  you  become 
to  me,  as  did  the  girl  of  his  heart  to  the  old 
poet — 

'  The  very  figure  of  that  Morning  Star 
That,  dropping  pearls  and  shedding  dewy  sweets, 
Fled  from  the  greedy  waves  when  I  approached.' " 

"  He  cannot  part  us !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Let  me  be  your  Morning  Star,  indeed, 
flying  to  you  from  the  greedy  waves,  not 
from  you,  Geoffrey !  Do  not  speak  to  me  of 
Van  Vogelaar,  nor  look  his  way.  Tell  me 
again,  dear,  of  your  mother's  home  ;  talk  to 
me  of  flowers — of  English  flowers — and  of 
that  old  church." 

CHAPTER     XXXVI, 

WE    SIGHT    A    SAIL. 

i\s  the  day  advanced,  the  breeze  weakened, 
the  sea  grew  smoother,  the  surge  flattened 
to  the  swell,  and  the  wind  did  litde  more 
than  crisp  with  snowy  feathers  those  long, 
low,  broad-browed  folds  swinging  steadily 
and  cradlingly  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mighty 
southern   ocean.       Every    cloth    the    Braave 
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carried  had  been  sheeted  home  and  hoisted. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  coated  with 
sulphur,  as  she  slipped  rolling  up  one  slant 
and  down  another  brimming  to  her  channels ; 
the  hue  of  her  was  as  if  she  had  been 
anchored  all  night  near  to  a  flaming  hill 
and  had  received  for  hours  the  plumy, 
pumice-coloured  discharge  of  the  volcano. 
There  was  nothing  to  relieve  this  sulphurous 
reflection  with  flash  or  sparkle  ;  the  sunshine 
died  in  the  green  backs  of  the  brass  swivels, 
it  lay  lustreless  upon  the  rusty  iron  cannons, 
it  found  no  mirror  in  the  dry  and  honey- 
combed masts,  and  it  touched  without  vital- 
ising the  rounded  canvas,  whose  breasts  had 
nothing  of  that  hearkening,  seeking  look 
which  you  find  in  the  flowing  swelling  of  a 
ship's  sails  yearning  horizon-wards  to  the 
land  beyond  the  sea. 

It  was  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  had  come  up  from  supper,  leaving 
Vanderdecken  smoking  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Imogene  had  gone  to  her  cabin  for  her 
hat.  Van  Vogelaar  was  off  duty,  and  very 
likely  lying  down.  Arents  had  the  watch. 
There  was  a  fine  sailing  wind  blowing,  and 
but  for  the  choking  grip  of  the  trim  of  the 
yards  on  the  creaking,  high,  old  fabric,  I 
believe  the  ship  would  have  got  some  life  out 
of  it. 
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It  was  the  first  dog-watch — an  Idle  hour — 
and  all  the  ghostly  crew  were  assembled 
forward,  every  man  smoking,  for  tobacco  was 
now  plentiful ;  and  their  postures,  their  faces, 
their  different  kinds  of  dress,  their  lifelessness, 
save  for  the  liftinor  of  their  hands  to  their 
pipes,  and  above  all  their  silence,  made  a 
most  wonderful  picture  of  the  decks  their 
way  ;  the  foreground  formed  of  the  boats, 
a  number  of  spare  booms,  the  close  quarters 
for  the  live-stock,  the  cook-house  chimney 
coming  up  through  the  deck  and  trailing  a 
thin  line  of  blue  smoke,  whilst  under  the 
arched  and  transverse  foot  of  the  foresail 
you  saw  the  ship's  beak,  the  amazing  relic  of 
figure-head,  the  clews  of  the  sprit-sail  and 
sprit-topsail  pulling  aslant — between  being 
the  men,  a  dismal,  white  and  speechless 
company,  with  the  thick  fore-mast  rising 
straight  up  out  of  the  jumble  of  them,  whilst 
the  red  western  light  flowed  over  the  pallid 
edges  of  the  canvas,  that  widened  out  to  the 
crimson  gold  whose  blaze  stole  into  the 
darkened  hollows  this  side  and  enriched  the 
aged  surfaces  with  a  rosy  atmosphere. 

I  stood  right  aft,  carelessly  running  my 
eye  along  the  sea-line  that  floated  darkening 
out  of  the  fiery  haze  under  the  sun  on  our 
weather-beam,  till  in  the  east  it  curved  in  a 
deep,  blue  line  so  exquisitely  clear  and  pure 
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that  it  made  you  think  of  the  sweep  of  a 
camel's  hair-brush  dipped  in  indigo.  I  gazed 
without  expectation  of  observing  the  least 
break  or  flaw  in  that  lovely,  darkling  con- 
tinuity, and  'twas  with  a  start  of  surprise  and 
doubt  that  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  an 
object  orange-coloured  by  the  light  far  down 
in  the  east,  that  is  to  say,  fair  upon  our  lee- 
quarter.  It  was  a  vessel's  canvas  beyond 
question  ;  the  mirroring  of  the  western  glory 
by  some  gleaming  cloths  ;  and  my  heart 
started  off  in  a  canter  to  the  sight,  it  being 
impossible  now  for  a  ship  to  heave  into  view 
without  filling  me  with  dread  of  a  separation 
from  Imogene,  and  agitating  me  with  other 
considerations,  such  as  how  I  should  be  dealt 
with,  on  a  ship  receiving  me,  if  they  dis- 
covered I  had  come  from  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man. 

I  waited  a  little  to  make  sure,  and  then 
called  to  the  second  mate,  who  stood  staring 
at  God  knows  what,  with  unspeculative  eyes. 

•'  Heer  Arents,  yonder  is  a  sail — there,  as 
I  point." 

He  quickened  out  of  his  death-like  repose 
with  the  extraordinary  swiftness  observable 
in  all  these  men  in  this  particular  sort  of 
behaviour,  came  to  my  side,  gazed  attentively, 
and  said,  "  Yes  ;  how  will  she  be  heading  ?" 
He  went  for  the  glass,  and  whilst  he  adjusted 
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the  tubes  to  his  focus  Captain  Vanderdecken 
arrived    with    Imogene. 

"  What  do  you  see,  Arents  ?"  asked  tne 
captain. 

"  A  sail,  sir,  just  now  sighted  by  Heer 
Fenton." 

Vanderdecken  took  the  glass  and  levelled 
it,  and  after  a  brief  inspection  handed  me  the 
tube.  The  atmosphere  was  so  bright  that 
the  lenses  could  do  little  in  the  way  of  clarifi- 
cation. However,  I  took  a  view  for  courtesy's 
sake,  and  seemed  to  make  out  the  square 
canvas  and  long-headed  gaff  -  topsail  of  a 
schooner  as  the  sails  slided  like  the  wings 
of  a  sea-bird  along  the  swell. 

"  How  doth  she  steer,  mynheer  ?"  said 
Vanderdecken,  as  I  passed  the  telescope  to 
Arents. 

"  Why,"  I  answered,  "  unless  the  cut  of 
her  canvas  be  a  mere  imagination  of  mine, 
she  is  close-hauled  on  the  larboard  tack  and 
looking  up  for  us  as  only  a  schooner  knows 
how." 

"  What  do  you  call  her  ?"  he  exclaim.ed, 
imperiously. 

"  A  schooner,  sir." 

Whether  he  had  seen  vessels  of  that  rig 
Bince  their  invention  I  could  not  know,  but  it 
was  certain  the  word  schooner  conveyed  no 
idea.     It  was  amazing  beyond  language  that 
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hints  of  this  kind  should  not  have  made  his 
ignorance  significant  to  him. 

The  sight  of  the  amber  shadow  on  the  lee 
quarter  put  an  expression  of  anxiety  into 
Imogene's  face.  She  stood  looking  at  it 
in  silence,  with  parted  lips  and  shortened 
breathing,  her  fragile,  her  too  fragile  profile 
like  a  cameo  of  surpassing  workmanship, 
against  the  soft  western  splendour,  the  gild- 
ing of  which  made  a  trembling  flame  of  one 
side  of  the  hair  that  streamed  upon  her  back. 
Presently  turning  and  catching  me  watching 
she  smiled  faintly,  and  said  in  our  tongue, 
"The  time  was,  dear,  when  I  welcomed  a 
strange  sail  for  the  relief — the  break — it 
promised.  But  you  have  taught  me  to  dread 
the  sight  now." 

I  answered,  speaking  lightly  and  easily, 
and  looking  towards  the  distant  sail  as 
though  we  talked  of  her  as  an  object  of  slen- 
der interest,  "If  our  friend  here  attempts  to 
transfer  me  without  you,  I  shall  hail  the 
stranger's  people  and  tell  them  what  ship  this 
is,  and  warrant  them  destruction  if  they  offer 
to  receive  me." 

The  time  passed.  Imogene  and  I  con- 
tinued watching,  now  and  again  taking  a  turn 
for  the  warmth  of  the  exercise.  As  on  the 
occasion  of  our  pursuit  by  the  Centaur,  so 
now  Vanderdecken  stood  to  windward,  rioid 
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and  staring,  at  long  intervals  addressing 
Arents  who,  from  time  to  time,  pointed  the 
glass  as  mechanically  as  ever  Vanderdecken's 
piping  shepherd  lifted  his  oaten  reed  to  his 
mouth. 

Shortly  after  six,  arrived  Van  Vogelaar, 
who  was  followed  by  the  boatswain,  Jans  ; 
and  there  they  hung,  a  grisly  group,  whilst 
the  crew  got  upon  the  booms,  or  overhung 
the  rail,  or  stood  upon  the  lower  ratlines,  with 
their  backs  to  the  shrouds,  suggesting  interest 
and  excitement  by  their  posture  alone,  for,  as 
to  their  faces,  'twas  mere  expressionless  glim- 
mer and  too  far  off  for  the  wild  light  in  their 
eyes  to  show. 

Thus  in  silence  swam  the  Death  Ship, 
heaving  solemnly  as  she  went,  with  tinkling 
noises  breaking  from  the  silver  water  that 
seethed  from  her  ponderous  bow,  as  though 
every  foam  bell  were  of  precious  metal  and 
rang  a  little  music  of  its  own  as  it  glided 
past.  But  by  this  time  the  sail  upon  our 
lee  -  quarter  had  gready  grown,  and  the 
vigorous  red  radiance,  rained  by  the  sinking 
luminary  in  such  searching  storms  of  light 
as  crimsoned  the  very  nethermost  east  to  the 
black  water-line,  clearly  showed  her  to  be  a 
small  but  stout  schooner,  hugging  the  wind 
under  a  prodigious  pile  of  canvas,  and  eating 
her  way  into  the  steady  breeze  with  the  ease 
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and  speed  of  a  frigate-bird  that  slopes  its 
black  pinions  for  the  windward  flight.  Her 
hull  was  plain  to  the  naked  eye  and  resembled 
rich  old  mahogany  in  the  sunset.  Her  sails 
blending  into  one,  she  might,  to  the  instant's 
gaze,  have  passed  for  a  great  star  rising  out 
of  the  yellow  deep  and  somewhat  empurpled 
by  the  atmosphere.  It  was  our  own  desper- 
ately sluggish  pace  that  made  her  approach 
magical  for  swiftness  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  astonishing  nimbleness 
of  her  heels. 

.  After  a  while,  Vanderdecken  and  his  men 
warmed  to  the  sight,  and  fell  a-talking  to  one 
another  with  some  show  of  eagerness,  and 
a  deal  of  pointing  on  the  part  of  Jans  and 
Arents,  whilst  Van  Vogelaar  watched  with  a 
hung  head  and  a  sullen  scowl.  Occasionally, 
Vanderdecken  would  direct  a  hot,  interroga- 
tive glance  at  me ;  suddenly  he  came  to 
where  we  stood. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  that  vessel, 
mynheer  ?"    said    he. 

"Sir,"  I  replied,  "to  speak  honestly,  I  do 
not  like  her  appearance.  Two  voyages  ago 
my  ship  was  overhauled  by  just  such  another 
fellow  as  that  yonder ;  she  proved  to  be  a 
Spanish  picaroon.  We  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  troops  who,  with  our  sailors,  crouched 
bsblnd    the    bulwarks    and    tired     into    her 
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decks  when  she  shifted  her  helm  to  lay  us 
aboard,  and  this  reception  made  her,  I 
suppose,  think  us  a  battle -ship,  for  she 
sheered  off  with  a  great  sound  of  groaning 
rising  out  of  her,  and  pelted  from  us  under 
a  press  as  if  Satan  had  got  hold  of  her  tow- 
rope. " 

"  What  country  does  her  peculiar  rig 
represent?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  vessel 
with  his  hand  raised  to  keep  the  level  rays 
of  the  sun  off  his  eyes. 

«*  I  cannot  be  sure,  mynheer ;  French 
or  Spanish  ;  I  do  not  believe  her  English 
by  the  complexion  of  her  canvas.  She 
may  prove  an  American,  for  you  may  see 
that  her  cloths  are  mixed  with  cotton." 

The  word  American  seemed  to  puzzle 
him  as  much  as  the  word  schooner  had, 
for  in  his  day  an  American  signified  an 
Indian  of  that  continent.  However,  I 
noticed  that  if  ever  I  used  a  term  that 
was  incomprehensible  to  him,  he  either  dis- 
missed it  as  coming  from  one  who  did 
not  always  talk  as  if  he  had  his  full  mind, 
or  as  some  English  expression  of  which 
the  meaning  —  as  being  English  —  was  of 
no  concern  whatever  to  his  Dutch  pre- 
judices. 

"Doth  she  suggest  a  privateer  to  vour 
judgment  ?"  he  inquired. 

2  A 
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I  answered,  "  Yes ;  and  more  likely  a 
pirate  than  a  privateer,  if  indeed  the  terms 
are  not  interchangeable." 

On  this  he  went  to  the  others,  and  they 
conversed  as  if  he  had  called  a  council  of 
them ;  but  I  could  not  catch  his  words,  nor 
did  I  deem  it  polite  to  seem  as  if  I  desired  to 
hear  what  was  said, 

"  Do  you  really  believe  her  to  be  what  you 
say,  Geoffrey?"  said  Imogene. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  The  dusk  will  have  fallen 
before  we  shall  have  her  near  enough  to 
make  out  her  batteries  and  judge  of  her 
crew  ;  but  she  has  the  true  piratical  look  : 
a  most  lovely  hull  —  low-lying,  long  and 
powerful — do  you  observe  it,  dearest  ?  A 
cutwater  like  a  knife,  a  noble  length  of 
bowsprit,  and  jibbooms,  and  a  mainsail 
big  enough  to  hold  sufficient  wind  to  send 
a  Royal  George  along  at  ten  knots.  If  she 
be  not  a  picaroon,  what  is  her  business 
here  ?  No  trader  goes  rigged  like  that 
in  these  seas.  'T would  be  otherwise  were 
this  the  Pacific.  She  may  be  a  Letter  of 
Marque." 

"Look!"  cried  Imogene,  "she  hoists  her 
flag." 

I  hollowed  my  hands  and  used  them  for 
telescopes.  The  bunting  streamed  away  over 
the    stranger's   quarter,    but   it   was  a  very 
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big  flag,  and  Its  size,  coupled  with  the 
wonderful  searching  light  going  to  her 
in  crimson  lancing  beams  out  of  the  hot 
flushed  west,  helped  me  to  discern  the 
tricolour. 

*'  French  !"  I  exclaimed,  fetching  a  quick 
breath. 

Vanderdecken  had  seen  the  flag,  and 
was  examining  it  through  his  ancient 
tubes.  After  a  little  he  gave  the  glass 
to  Van  Vogelaar,  who,  after  inspecting  the 
colour,  handed  it  to  Arents ;  then  Jans 
looked. 

Vanderdecken  called  to  me,  "  What  signal 
is  that  she  hath  flying  ?" 

I  responded,  "The  flag  of  the  French 
Republic." 

He  started,  gazed  at  the  others,  and  then 
glanced  steadfastly  at  me  as  if  he  would 
assure  himself  that  I  did  not  mock  him.  He 
turned  again  to  the  schooner,  taking  the 
telescope  from  Jans. 

''The  French  Republic!"  I  heard  him  say, 
with  a  tremble  of  wonderment  in  his  rich 
notes.  The  mate  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  a  quick,  insolent  turning  of  his  back 
upon  me,  and  the  white,  fat  face  of  Jans 
glimmered  past  him,  staring  with  a  gape 
from  me  to  the  schooner.  But  now  the 
lower  limb  of  the  sun  was  upon  the  sea-line ; 
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it  was  all  cloudless  sky  just  where  he  was, 
and  the  vast,  rayless  orb,  palpitating  in 
waving  folds  of  fire,  sank  into  his  own 
wake  of  flames.  The  heavens  glowed 
red  to  the  zenith,  and  the  ruby-coloured 
clouds  moving  before  the  wind  looked  like 
smoke  issuing  from  behind  the  sea  where 
the  world  was  burning  furiously.  The 
grey  twilight  followed  fast,  and  the  ocean 
turned  ashen  under  the  slip  of  moon 
over  the  fore  yard-arm.  The  stealing  in 
of  the  dusk  put  a  new  life  into  the  wind, 
and  the  harping  in  our  dingy,  faded 
heights  was  as  if  many  spirits  had 
gathered  together  up  there  and  were 
saluting  the  moon  with  v/ild  hymns  faintly 
chanted. 

CHAPTER     XXXVU. 

.THE  DEATH  SHIP  IS  BOARDED  BY  A  PIRATE. 

I  WILL  not  say  that  there  is  more  of  melan- 
choly in  the  slow  creeping  of  darkness  over 
the  sea  than  in  the  first  pale  streaking  of  the 
dawn,  but  in  the  shining  out  of  the  stars  one  by 
one,  in  the  stretching  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
deep  into  a  midnight  surface,  whether  snow- 
covered  with  tossing  surges  or  smooth  as 
black  marble  and  placid  as  the  dark  velvet 
sky  that  bends  to  the  liquid  confines,  there  is 
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a  mystic  character  which,  even  if  the  dawn 
held  it,  would  be  weak  as  an  impression 
through  the  quick  dispelHng  of  it  by  the 
joyous  sun,  but  which  is  accentuated  in  the 
twihght  shadows  by  their  gradual  darkening 
into  the  blackness  of  night.  I  particularly 
felt  the  oncoming  of  the  dusk  this  evening. 
The  glory  of  the  sunset  had  been  great,  the 
twilight  brief  Even  as  the  gold  and  orange 
faded  in  the  west  so  did  the  canvas  of  our 
ship  steal  out  spectrally  into  the  grey  gloom 
of  the  north  and  east ;  the  water  washed  past 
wan  as  the  light  of  the  horny  paring  of  moon; 
the  figures  of  the  four  men  to  windward  were 
changed  into  dusky,  staring  statues,  and  the 
wake  sloped  out  from  the  starboard  quarter 
full  of  eddying  sparkles  as  green  as  emeralds. 
The  canvas  of  the  schooner,  that  had  shone 
to  the  sunset  with  the  glare  of  yellow  satin, 
faded  into  a  pallid  cloud  that  often  bothered 
the  sight  with  its  resemblance  to  the  large 
puffs  of  vapour  blowing  into  the  east. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  her  intentions," 
said  I,  uneasily.  "  If  she  be  a  piratical  craft 
it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  seen  by  her 
people,  Imogene.  Is  it  curiosity  only  that 
brings  them  racing  up  to  us  ?  May  be — may 
be!  They  will  be  having  good  glasses  aboard 
and  have  been  excited  by  our  extraordinar\- 
riof." 


JD< 
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"  Why  should  I  not  be  seen,  GeoftVey  r" 
asked  my  innocent  girl, 

"  Because,  dearest,  they  may  fall  in  love 
with  and  carry  you  off." 

"  But  if  they  should  take  us  both  ?"  said 
she,  planting  her  little  hand  under  my  arm. 

"Ay,  but  one  would  first  like  to  know  their 
calling,"  I  replied,  straining  my  eyes  at  the 
vessel  that,  at  the  pace  she  was  tearing 
through  it,  would  be  on  our  quarter  within 
hailing  distance  in  twenty  minutes. 

What  did  Vanderdecken  mean  to  do  ? 
He  made  no  sign.  Fear  and  passion  enough 
had  been  raised  in  him  by  the  Centaur's  pur- 
suit ;  was  I  to  suppose  that  yonder  schooner 
had  failed  to  alarm  him  because  he  was 
puzzled  by  her  rig  and  by  the  substitution  of 
the  tricolour  for  the  xoysiX  fleur  de  lys  ? 

"Speak  to  him,  Imogene,"  said  I,  "that  I 
may  follow.  They  may  resent  any  hints 
from  me  if  I  break  in  upon  them  on  a 
sudden." 

"  Captain,"  she  called  in  her  gentle  voice, 
"  is  not  that  vessel  chasing  us  T 

He  rounded  gravely  upon  her:  "She  is 
apparently  desirous  of  speaking  with  us,  my 
child.     She  will  be  hailing  us  shortly." 

"  But  if  she  be  a  pirate,  captain  ?" 

"  Doth  Heer  Fenton  still  think  her  so  ?" 
he  demanded. 
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"  She  has  the  cut  of  one,  sir,"  said  I  ;  "and 
in  any  case  her  hurry  to  come  at  us,  her 
careful  luff  and  heavy  press  of  sail,  should 
justify  us  in  suspecting  her  intentions  and 
preparing  for  her  as  an  enemy." 

"Will  the  Englishman  fight,  think  ye, 
captain,  if  it  comes  to  that  ?"  exclaimed  Van 
Vogelaar,  in  his  harshest,  most  scoffing  voice. 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  mate,  I  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  Imogene,  speaking  quickly, 
"  They  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  not  for  a 
Frenchman's  cutlass  to  end  these  wretches' 
doom.  I  am  worried  on  your  account. 
Dearest,  when  I  bid  you,  steal  to  my  cabin 
— you  know  where  it  is  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  remain  there.  'Tis  the  only  hiding- 
place  I  can  think  of.  If  they  board  us  and 
rummage  the  ship — well,  I  must  wait  upon 
events.  In  a  business  of  this  kind  the  turns 
are  sudden.  All  that  I  can  plan  now  is  to 
take  care  that  you  are  not  seen." 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  arm  myself, 
but  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  weapon  ; 
but  thinking  of  this  for  a  moment,  it  struck 
me  that  if  the  schooner  threw  her  people 
aboard  us,  my  being  the  only  man  armed 
might  cost  me  my  life ;  therefore,  unless  the 
whole  crew  equipped  themselves  I  should 
find  my  safest  posture  one  of  defencelessness. 
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"  Do  these  men  never  fight  ?"  I  asked 
Imogene. 

'*  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  them 
to  do  so  since  I  have  been  in  the  ship," 
she  answered.  "  But  I  do  not  think  they 
would  fight.  They  are  above  the  need  of 
it." 

**  Yet  they  have  treasure,  they  value  it, 
and  this  should  prove  them  in  possession  of 
instincts  which  Vvould  prompt  them  to  protect 
their  property." 

"  God  manages  them  in  His  own  fashion," 
said  she.  "  They  cannot  be  reasoned  about 
as  men  with  the  hot  blood  of  life  in  them 
and  existing  as  we  do." 

Yet  their  apathy  greatly  contradicted  the 
avidity  with  which  they  seized  whatever  of 
treasure  or  merchandise  they  came  across 
in  abandoned  ships,  nor  could  I  reconcile  it 
with  the  ugly  cupidity  of  the  mate  and  the 
lively  care  Vanderdecken  took  of  those  capa- 
cious chests  of  which  he  had  exposed  to  me 
the  sparkling  contents  of  two.  Blind  as  they 
were,  however,  to  those  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  time  which  they  came  across  in 
every  ship  they  encountered,  they  could  not 
be  insensible  to  the  worthlessness  of  their 
aged  and  cankered  sakers  and  their  green 
and  pivot-rusted  swivels.  Their  helplessness 
in  this  way,  backed  by  the  perception  in  them 
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all  that  for  some  reason  or  other  no  harm 
ever  befel  them  from  the  pursuit  of  ships  or 
the  approach  of  armed  boats,  might  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  seeming  indifference  with  which 
they  watched  the  pale  shadow  of  the  schooner 
enlarging  upon  the  darkling  froth  to  leeward, 
though  I  am  also  greatly  persuaded  that 
much  of  the  reason  of  their  stolidity  lay  in 
their  being  puzzled  by  the  rig  of  the  schooner 
and  the  flag  she  had  flown ;  nor  perhaps  w^ere 
they  able  to  conceive  that  so  small  a  craft 
signified  mischief,  or  had  room  for  sailors 
enough  to  venture  the  carrying  of  a  great  tall 
craft  like  the  Braave.  But  Vanderdecken 
could  not  know  to  what  heights  piracy  had 
been  lifted  as  a  fine  art  by  the  audacity  and 
repeated  triumphs  of  the  rogues  whose  real 
ensign,  no  matter  what  other  colours  they  fly, 
is  composed  of  a  skull,  cross-bones  and  hour- 
glass upon  a  black  field. 

The  moon  shed  no  light ;  but  the  wind  was 
full  of  a  weak  dawn-like  glimmer  from  the 
wash  of  the  running  waters  and  from  the 
stars  which  shone  brightly  among  the  clouds. 
In  all  this  while  the  schooner  had  never 
started  a  rope-yarn.  Her  white  and  leaning 
fabric,  swaying  with  stately  grace  to  the 
radiant  galaxies,  resembled  an  island  of  ice  in 
the  gloom,  and  the  illusion  was  not  a  little 
improved  by  the  seething  snow  of  the  cleft 
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and  beaten  waters  about  her  like  to  the  boil- 
ing of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  berg.  She 
showed  us  her  weather  side,  and  heeled  so 
much  that  I  could  not  see  her  decks,  but 
there  was  nothing  like  a  gun-muzzle  to  be 
perceived  along  her.  A  gilt  band  under  her 
wash-streak  shone  out  dully  at  intervals  to 
her  plunges,  as  though  a  pencil  had  been 
dipped  in  phosphorus  and  a  line  of  fire 
drawn. 

She  was  looking  up  to  cross  our  wake  and 
settle  herself  upon  our  weather  quarter. 
Nothing  finer  as  a  spectacle  did  I  ever  be- 
hold at  sea  than  this  spacious-winged  vessel 
when  she  crossed  our  wake,  rearing  and 
roaring  through  the  smother  our  own  keel 
was  tossing  up,  flashing  into  the  hollows  and 
through  the  ridges  with  spray  blowing  aft 
over  her  as  though  she  were  some  bride 
of  the  ocean  and  streamed  her  veil  behind 
her  as  she  went,  the  whole  figure  of  her 
showing  faint  in  the  dull  light  of  the  night, 
yet  not  so  feeble  in  outline  and  detail  but 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  black,  snake- 
like hull  hissing  through  the  seas,  her  sand- 
coloured  decks,  a  long  black  gun  on  the 
forecastle,  and  a  glittering  brass  stern-chaser 
abaft  the  two  black  figures  gripping  the  tiller, 
the  great  surface  of  mainsail  going  pale  to 
its   clew   at   the   boom    end,    a    full    fathom 
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over  the  quarter,  the  swelling  and  mount- 
ing canvas,  from  flying -jib  to  little  fore- 
royal,  from  the  iron-hard  stay-foresail  to  the 
thunderous  gaff-topsail  on  high,  dragging  and 
tearing  at  the  sheets  and  bringing  shroud 
and  backstay,  guy  and  halliard,  sheet  and 
brace  so  taut  that  the  fabric  raged  past  with 
a  kind  of  shrieking  music,  filling  the  air 
as  though  some  giant  harp  were  edging 
the  blast  with  the  resonance  of  fifty  wind- 
wrung  wires.  Great  heaven !  how  did  my 
heart  go  to  her !  Oh,  for  two  months'  com- 
mand of  that  storming  clipper  with  Imogene 
on  board ! 

'Twas  a  rush  past  with  her ;  all  that  I  saw 
I  have  told  you,  saving  a  few  men  in  the 
bows  and  a  couple  of  figures  watching  us 
near  to  the  two  helmsmen.  If  she  mounted 
guns  or  swivels  along  her  bulwarks  I  did  not 
see  them. 

I  overheard  Vanderdecken  exclaim,  *'  It  is 
as  I  surmised  ;  she  hath  but  a  handful  of  a 
crew  ;  she  merely  wishes  to  speak  us." 

Van  Vogelaar  returned  some  gruff  answer 
in  which  he  introduced  my  name,  but  that 
was  all  I  heard  of  it. 

Once  well  on  our  weather  quarter,  the 
schooner  ported  her  helm,  luffing  close  ; 
her  gaff-topsail,  flying-jib,  royal  and  top- 
gallant sail  melted  to  the  hauling  upon  clew- 
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lines  and  downhauls  as  though  they  had  been 
of  snow  and  had  vanished  upon  the  black 
damp  wind  ;  but  even  with  the  tack  of  her 
mainsail  up,  they  had  to  keep  shaking  the 
breeze  out  of  the  small  sail  she  showed,  to 
prevent  her  from  sliding  past  us. 

"  Oh,  ze  sheep  ahoy !"  sung  out  one  of  the 
two  figures  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  man 
coming  down  to  the  lee  rail  to  hail,  "  What 
sheep  air  you  ?" 

As   with    the  Centaur,   so   now,   Vander 
decken    made    no    reponse    to   this    inquiry. 
He    and    the    others    stood    grimly    silent 
watching    the    schooner,    as    immobile    as 
graven    images. 

I  said  to  Imogene,  "'Tis  dark  enough  to 
show  the  phosphor  upon  the  ship.  That 
should  give  them  a  hint.  Mark  how  vividly 
the  shining  crawls  about  these  decks." 

"  Ze  sheep  ahoy !"  shouted  the  man  from 
the  schooner  that  lay  to  windward,  tossing 
her  bows  and  shaking  the  spray  off  her  like 
any  champing  and  curvetting  steed  angrily 
reined  in  and  smoking  his  impatience  through 
his  nostrils,      "  What  sheep  air  you  ?" 

Vanderdecken  stepped  his  towering  figure 
on  to  the  bulwark  ;  "  The  Braave,"  he  cried, 
sending  his  majestic  voice  ringing  like  a  note 
of  thunder  through  the  wind. 

"Vhat  ees  your  country?"  yelled  the  other. 
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Vanderdecken  did  not  apparently  under- 
stand the  question,  but  probably  assuming 
that  these  sea-interrogatories  followed  in  the 
usual  manner,  answered,  "From  Batavia  to 
Amsterdam,"  speaking  as  the  schooner's  man 
did  in  English,  but  with  an  accent  as  strongly 
Dutch  as  the  other's  was  French. 

Thought  I,  he  will  see  that  we  are  a 
Holland  ship,  and  as  France  and  their 
High  Mightinesses  are  on  good  terms  he 
may  sheer  off.  But  even  as  this  fancy  or 
hope  crossed  my  mind,  a  sudden  order  was 
shouted  out  on  the  schooner  and  in  a  breath 
the  vessel's  hatches  began  to  vomit  men. 
They  tumbled  up  in  masses,  blackening  the 
white  decks,  and  a  gleam  of  arms  went 
rippling  among  them. 

"Captain  Vanderdecken!"  I  bawled,  "that 
fellow  is  a  pirate !  Mind,  sir,  or  she  will  be 
aboard  of  you  in  another  minute  !"  And  not 
stopping  to  heed  the  effect  of  my  words,  I 
grasped  Imogene  by  the  hand  and  ran  with 
her  off  the  poop.  "Get  you  to  my  cabin, 
dearest,  they  are  pirates  and  will  be  tumbling 
in  masses  over  the  rail  directly." 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  cheek  and  she 
glided  like  a  phantom  down  the  hatch-ladder. 

What  I  relied  on  by  advising  her  conceal- 
ment I  could  not  have  explained  ;  since  those 
who  rummaged  the  vessel  were  pretty  sure 
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to  enter  the  cabins.  But  my  instincts  urging 
me  to  hide  her  away  from  the  first  spring  of 
the  men  on  to  our  deck,  I  took  their  counsel 
as  a  sort  of  mysterious  wisdom  put  into  me 
by  God  for  her  protection  ;  it  coming  to  this 
in  short — that  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
their  overlooking  her  if  she  hid  below,  where- 
as they  were  bound  to  see  her  if  she  remained 
on  deck,  to  be  ravished  by  her  beauty,  and, 
supposing  them  pirates,  to  carry  her  off  as  a 
part  of  their  booty,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  horrid  villains. 

I  stepped  away  from  the  hatch,  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  I  was  guarding  it,  and 
stationed  myself  in  the  deep  shadow  under 
the  quarter-deck  ladder,  where  it  and  the 
overhanging  deck  combined  cast  an  ink-like 
shade.  There  was  small  need  to  look  for 
the  schooner  ;  you  could  hear  her  hissing  like 
red-hot  iron  through  the  water  as  she  came 
sweeping  down  upon  our  quarter  under  a 
slightly  ported  helm,  ready  to  starboard  for 
the  heave  of  the  grapnels  and  the  foaming 
range  alongside.  There  was  no  show  of 
consternation  among  the  crew  of  the  Death 
Ship  ;  nay,  if  emotion  of  any  sort  were  at  all 
visible,  you  would  have  termed  it  a  mere  kind 
of  dull,  muddled,  Dutch  curiosity.  I  had 
fancied  they  would  jump  to  arm  themselves 
and  assume  some  posture  of  defence  ;  instead 
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of  this  they  had  gathered  themselves  together 
in  several  lounging  groups  about  the  waist 
and  gangway,  many  of  them  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  the  fire  of  which  glowed  in 
bright,  red  spots  against  the  green  and 
lambent  glitterings  upon  such  woodwork  as 
formed  their  background ;  and  thus  they 
hung  with  never  a  monosyllable  uttered 
among  them,  their  silence,  their  indifference, 
their  combination  of  ghostly  characteristics, 
with  their  substantial,  glooming  shapes,  more 
terrifying  to  my  mind  than  had  every  man  of 
them  a  carbine  pointing  from  his  shoulder, 
with  a  crew  forward  as  numerous  again 
standing  match  in  hand  at  twenty  murdering 
pieces ! 

All  in  an  instant  the  shadow  of  the 
schooner's  canvas  was  in  the  air  deepening 
the  gloom  upon  our  decks  with  a  midnight 
tincture ;  you  heard  the  snarling  wash  of 
water  boiling  between  the  two  vessels ;  the 
claws  of  the  grapnels  tlung  from  the  bows 
and  stern  of  the  Frenchman  gripped  our  aged 
bulwark  with  a  crunching  sound,  and  the 
mystical  fires  in  the  wood  burnt  out  to  the 
biting  iron  like  lighted  tinder  blown  upon. 
Then,  in  a  breath,  I  saw  the  heads  of  twenty 
or  thirty  fellows  along  the  line  of  the  bulwark 
rail,  and  as  they  sprang  as  monkeys  might 
into  our  ship,  one  of  them   that  grasped  a 
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pistol  exploded  it,  and  the  yellow  flash  was 
like  the  swift  waving  of  a  torch,  in  the  glare 
of  which  the  faces  of  the  silent,  staring,  indif- 
ferent sailors  of  the  Braave  glanced  in  a  very 
nightmare  of  white,  unholy  countenances. 

There  was  some  yelping  and  howling 
among  the  Frenchmen  as  they  tumbled  in- 
board— indeed,  the  seamen  of  that  nation 
cannot  budge  an  inch  without  making  as 
much  noise  as  would  last  a  British  forecastle 
several  voyages  ;  but  their  clamour  sounded 
to  me  very  much  like  the  cries  of  men  who 
did  not  relish  their  errand  and  raised  these 
shouts  for  the  same  reason  that  sets  a  boy 
whistling  on  a  road  in  a  dark  night.  They 
jumped  from  the  rail  in  slap-dash  style  indeed, 
waving  their  cutlasses  and  flourishing  their 
pikes  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  they  were 
suddenly  confounded  by  the  silence  on  our 
decks,  or  that  they  had  caught  sight  in  the 
pistol  flash  of  the  faces  of  the  Death  Ship's 
crew,  or  that  the  suspicion  of  our  true  char- 
acter, which  must  have  been  excited  in  them 
by  the  glow  upon  our  hull  and  by  the  ancient 
appearance  of  our  spars,  was  quickly  and  in 
a  panic  way  confirmed  and  developed  by  the 
glitterings  upon  our  deck,  the  aspect  of  our 
ordnance,  the  antiquity  suggested  by  the 
arrangement  of  our  quarter-deck  and  poap — ■ 
all  of  these  points  visible  enough  in  the  wild, 
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faint  lio-ht  that  swarmed  about  the  air  but  all 
of  them  taking  ghostly  and  bewildering,  ay, 
and  terrifying  emphasis  from  the  very  dusk 
in  which  they  were  surveyed  ;  whatever  the 
cause,  'tis  as  sure  as  that  I  live  who  write  this, 
that  instead  of  their  making  a  scamper  along 
the  decks,  charging  the  Dutch  seamen,  fling- 
ing themselves  down  the  hatchways  and  the 
like,  all  which  was  to  have  been  expected,  they 
suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stand,  even  massing 
themselves  in  a  body  and  shoving  and  elbow- 
ing one  another,  for  such  courage,  maybe,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  feel  of  a  fellow-being's 
ribs,  whilst  they  peered  with  eyes  bright  with 
alarm  at  the  phlegmatic  sailors  of  Vander- 
decken  and  around  then  at  the  ship,  talking 
in  fierce  short  whispers  and  pointing. 

It  takes  time  to  record  the  events  of  thirty 
seconds,  though  all  that  now  happened  might 
have  been  compassed  whilst  a  man  told  that 
space.  'Twas  as  if  the  frosty,  blighting  Curse 
of  the  ship  they  had  dashed  into  had  come 
upon  their  tongues,  and  hearts  and  souls. 
Over  the  side,  where  the  grappling  schooner 
lay,  heaving  with  a  cataractal  roaring  of  water 
sounding  out  of  the  sea  between,  as  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman  rolled  ponderously  towards 
her,  loud  orders  in  French  were  being  de- 
livered, mixed  with  passionate  callings  to  the 
boarders    upon    our   decks  ;    the    schooner's 

2  I] 
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sails  waved  like  the  dark  pinions  of  some 
monstrous  sea-fowl  past  ours,  which  still 
drew,  no  brace  having  been  touched.  I 
guessed  there  were  thirty  in  all  that  had 
leapt  aboard,  some  of  them  negroes,  all  of 
them  wildly  attired  in  true  buccaneering 
fashion,  so  far  as  the  darkness  suffered  my 
eyes  to  see,  in  boots  and  sashes,  and  blouses 
and  lolling  caps ;  there  they  stood  in  a 
huddle  of  figures  with  lightning-like  twitching 
gleams  shooting  off  their  naked  weapons  as 
they  pointed  or  swayed  or  feverishly  moved, 
staring  about  them.  Some  gazed  up  at  the 
poop,  where,  as  I  presently  discovered,  stood 
the  giant  figure  of  Vanderdecken,  his  mates 
and  the  boatswain  beside  him,  shapes  of 
bronze  motionlessly  and  silently  watching. 
But  the  affrighting  element — more  terrible 
than  the  hellish  glarings  upon  the  planks, 
bulwarks  and  masts,  more  scaring  than  the 
amazing  suggestions — to  a  sailor's  eye — of 
the  old  guns,  the  two  boats  and  all  other  such 
furniture  as  was  to  be  embraced  in  that  gloom 
— was  the  crowd  of  glimmering  faces,  the 
mechanic  postures,  the  graveyard  dumbness 
oi  the  body  of  spectral  mariners  who  surveyed 
the  boarding  party  in  clusters,  shadowy  and 
spirit-like. 

I  felt  the  inspiration,   and,  with  a  pang  of 
Heaven-directed  sympathy  with  the   terrors 
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working  in  the  Frenchmen's  breasts,  which 
needed  but  a  cry  to  make  them  explode,  I 
shouted  from  the  blackness  of  my  ambush,  in 
a  voice  to  which  my  sense  of  the  stake  the 
warning  signified  in  its  failure  or  success,  lent 
a  hurricane  note:  '" Smivez  vo2ts !  Sauvez 
voMS  !     Cest  r Hollandais  Volant  /" 

What  manner  of  Paris  speech  this  was, 
and  with  what  accent  delivered,  I  never 
paused  to  consider  ;  the  effect  was  as  if  a 
thunder-bolt  had  fallen  and  burst  amone 
them.  With  one  general  roar  of  r Hollandais 
Volant  I  the  whole  mob  of  them  fled  to  the 
side,  many  dropping  their  weapons  the  better 
to  scramble  and  jump.  Why,  you  see  that 
shout  of  mine  exactly  expressed  their  fears, 
it  made  the  panic  common  ;  and  'twas  with 
something  of  a  scream  in  their  way  of  letting 
out  the  breath  in  their  echoing  of  my  shout 
that  they  vanished,  leaping  like  rats  without 
looking  to  see  what  they  should  hit  with 
their  heads  or  tails. 

I  sprang  up  the  quarter-deck  ladder  to  ob- 
serve what  followed,  and  beheld  sure  enough, 
the  towering  outline  of  Vanderdecken  stand- 
ing at  the  rail  that  protected  the  fore-part 
of  the  poop-deck  gazing  down  upon  the 
schooner  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  attitude 
expressing  a  lifelessness  not  to  be  conveyed 
by   the  pen,   though   the  greatest  of  living 
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artists  in  words  ventured  it.  Against  the 
side  were  the  two  mates  and  Jans  looking 
on  at  a  scene  to  whose  stir,  clamour,  excite- 
ment, they  seemed  to  oppose  deaf  ears  and 
insensible  eyes.  Small  wonder  that  the 
Frenchmen  should  have  fled  to  my  shout, 
fronted  and  backed  as  they  were  in  that 
part  of  the  ship  into  which  they  had  leapt, 
and  where  they  had  come  to  an  affrighted 
stand,  by  the  grisly  and  sable  shapes  of 
Vanderdecken  and  his  comrades  aft,  and  by 
the  groups  of  leprous  -  tinctured  anatomies 
forward. 

I  peered  over  the  rail.  The  two  vessels 
lay  grinding  together,  and  as  the  tall  fabric 
of  the  Death  Ship  leaned  to  the  schooner, 
you  thought  she  would  crush  and  beat  her 
down,  but  with  the  regularity  of  a  pulse  the 
dark  folds  of  water  swept  the  little  vessel 
clear,  sometimes  raising  her  when  our  ship 
lay  aslant  to  the  level  of  our  upper  deck,  and 
giving  me,  therefore,  a  mighty  good  prospect 
of  what  was  happening  in  her.  Both  vessels 
were  off  the  wind  and  were  surging  through 
it  with  a  prodigious  hissing  betwixt  their 
sides. 

The  fright  of  the  boarders  had  proved 
contagious.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight ! 
Small  as  the  schooner  was,  there  could  not 
have  b^en  Icsb  than  ninety  men  on  her  decks, 
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and  they  made  a  very  hell  of  the  atmosphere 
about  them  with  the  raving  notes  in  their 
cries  and  bawlings.  My  knowledge  of 
French  was  small,  but  some  of  their  screams 
I  could  follow,  as  for  instance :  "  'Tis  the 
Flying  Dutchman !" 

"  Cut  us  adrift !     Cut  us  adrift !" 

"Flatten  in  those  head-sheets!  Shove  her 
off!  Shove  her  off!  Pole  her,  my  children, 
with  a  couple  of  sweeps !" 

"  Now  she  starts.  No  I  What  holds 
her?  Ha!  ha!  the  weather  topsail -brace 
has  fouled  the  Hollander's  fore-topsail  yard- 
arm.  No  use  going  aloft !  Let  go  of  it — 
let  go   of  it — that   it    may   overhaul   itself!" 

Imagine  about  four-score  throats — some 
with  the  guttural  thickness  of  the  negro's 
utterance — all  together  roaring  and  delivering 
orders  such  as  those  of  which  I  have  given 
you  specimens !  Figure  the  decks  throbbing 
with  men  rushing  with  apparent  aimlessness 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  from  one  end  to 
the  other — not  a  vestige  of  discipline  among 
them — a  drowning  yell  or  two  coming  up 
from  between  the  ships  where  some  wretch 
that  had  fallen  overboard  was  holding  on 
—  the  sails  shaking,  the  water  washing 
beyond  in  a  glaring  white  that  gave  a 
startling  distinctness  to  the  shape  of  the 
schooner  as  she  rose  softly  to  the  level   of 
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our  upper  deck  bulwarks  upon  the  seething 
snow ! 

Why,  no  matter  how  strongly  imagination 
should  present  the  picture,  what  is  the  simu- 
lacrum as  compared  to  that  reality  which  I 
need  but  close  these  eyes  to  witness  afresh  ? 
The  wildness  of  the  scene  took  a  particular 
spirit  from  the  frowning,  rocking  mass  of 
the  Death  Ship— the  tomb-like  silence  in  her 
— the  still  and  glooming  shapes  watching 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  terrified 
Frenchmen  and  negroes  from  the  poop  and 
forward  over  the  rail — the  diabolic  glowing 
in  her  timbers — the  swaying  of  her  dusky 
canvas  like  the  nodding  of  leviathan  funeral 
plumes — the  dance  of  the  slender  slip  of 
moon  amoncj  the  rioforinor  definins:  the  vast 
platforms  of  the  barricaded  tops,  monstrous 
bulgings  of  blackness  up  there  as  though  a 
body  of  electric  cloud  swung  bulbously  at 
each  lower  masthead. 

They  had  the  sense  to  cut  the  lines  which 
held  them  by  their  grapnels  to  our  ship,  and 
presently  to  my  great  joy — for  if  they  were 
true  pirates,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve from  their  appearance  and  manner  of 
laying  us  aboard,  'twas  impossible  to  feel 
sure  that  the  fiercer  spirits  among  them 
might  not  presently  rally  the  rest  —  the 
schooner    went    scraping    and    forging    past 
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ahead  of  us,  snapping  her  topgallant  mast 
short  off,  with  the  royal  yard  upon  it,  by 
some  brace,  stay  or  backstay  fouling  us  in 
a  way  the  darkness  would  not  suffer  me  to 
witness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had 
crossed  our  bows  and  was  running  away 
into  the  north  -  east,  rapidly  expanding  her 
canvas  as  she  went,  and  quickly  melting 
into  the  darkness. 

I  stopped  to  fetch  a  few  breaths  and  to 
make  sure  of  the  Frenchman's  evanishment 
by  watching.  More  excitement  and  dread 
had  been  packed  into  this  time  than  I  know 
how  to  tell  of. 

I  slipped  to  the  hatch  on  the  upper  deck, 
descended  a  tread  or  two,  and  softly  called. 
In  a  minute  I  espied  the  white  face  of  my 
dearest  upturned  to  me  amidst  the  well-like 
obscurity. 

"They  are  gone,"  said  I,  "the  danger  is 
over." 

She  instantly  stepped  up. 

"  I  heard  you  cry  out  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man !  Save  yourselves !' "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  music  almost  of  merriment  in  her 
voice.  "It  was  a  bold  fancy!  What  helter- 
skelter  followed !" 

I  took  her  hand  and  we  entered  the 
cabin.  The  richly-coloured  old  lamp  was 
alight,  the  clock  ticked  hoarsely,  you  heard 
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the   scraping   of  the    parrot    clawing   about 
her  cage. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "what  a  dismal  place 
is  that  they  have  given  you  to  sleep  in ! 
I  believed  I  was  hardened  to  the  dreadful 
flickerings  upon  the  deck  and  sides,  but 
they  scared  me  to  the  heart  in  that  cell — and 
the  noises  too  in  the  hold !  Oh,  Geoffrey, 
how  severe  is  our  fate  !  Shall  we  ever 
escape  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dearest,  but  not  by  ships,  as  I 
have  all  along  told  you.  A  chance  will  offer, 
and  be  you  sure,  Imogene,  it  will  fmd  me 
ready.  Wondrous  is  God's  ordering !  Think, 
my  dear,  that  in  the  very  Curse  that  rests 
upon  this  ship  has  lain  our  salvation  !  Sup- 
pose this  vessel  any  other  craft  and  boarded 
by  those  villains,  negroes  of  the  Antilles,  and 
white  ruffians  red-handed  from  the  Spanish 
Main  —  'tis  likely  they  were  so  and  are 
cruising  here  for  the  rich  traders — by  this 
time  where  would  my  soul  be  ?  and  yote. 
— ay,  there  is  a  virtue  in  this  Curse  !  It 
is  a  monstrous  thought  —  but,  indeed,  I 
could  take  Vanderdecken  by  the  hand 
for  the  impiety  that  has  carried  you  clear 
of  a  destiny  as  awful  in  its  way  as  the 
doom  these  unhappy  wretches  are  immortally 
facing." 

She    shuddered    and    wept    a    little,    and 
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looked  at  me  with  eyes  the  brighter  for  those 
tears  which  I  dared  not  kiss  away  in  that 
pubhc  cabin, 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
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Vanderdecken  and  the  mate  came  below 
soon  after  this,  and  Prins  set  a  bowl  of  punch 
before  them.  The  captain  seated  himself  in 
his  solemn  way,  and  the  mate  took  Imogene's 
place — that  is,  over  against  my  seat — she 
being  at  my  side.  They  filled  their  pipes 
and  smoked  in  a  silence  that,  saving 
Vanderdecken's  asking  me  to  drink,  would, 
I  believe,  have  remained  unbroken  but  for 
Imogene. 

She  said  :  "  Captain,  there  is  no  fear,  I 
hope,  of  those  pirates  attempting  to  board  us 
again  in  the  darkness  T 

"  Did  Heer  Fenton  tell  you  they  were 
pirates  ?"  he  replied,  with  the  unsmiling  soft- 
ness of  expression  he  was  used  to  look  upon 
her  with, 

"  Surely  they  were  pirates  ?"  she  cried, 

"Be  it  so,  my  child,"  said  he,  "what  doth 
it  signify  }  They  are  gone  ;  I  do  not  fear 
they  will  return," 

Being  extremely  curious  to  know  what 
sense   he   had   of  this   stranQc   adventure,    I 
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exclaimed,  "It  is  very  surprising,  mynheer, 
that  a  score  of  ruffians,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
should  fling  themselves  into  this  ship  for  no 
other  purpose,  seemingly,  than  to  leap  out  of 
her  again." 

"They  imagined  us  English,  Heer  Fen- 
ton,"  said  Van  Vogelaar,  with  a  snarl  in  his 
voice  and  a  sneer  on  his  lip. 

I  did  not  instantly  catch  the  drift  of  his 
sarcasm. 

"Doth  any  man  suppose,"  said  Vander- 
decken,  rearing  his  great  figure  and  proudly 
surveying  me,  "  that  the  guns  of  our  admirals 
have  thundered  in  vain  ?  You  seek  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Frenchman's  behaviour  ? 
Surely  by  this  time  all  Englishmen  should 
understand  the  greatness  of  the  terror  our 
flag  everywhere  strikes!  Twice  you  have 
witnessed  this — in  the  hasty  retreat  of  your 
man-of-war,  and  this  nisfht  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  schooner.  Tell  me,"  he  cried, 
with  new  fires  leaping  into  his  eyes,  "how  I 
am  to  resolve  the  panic-terror  of  the  boarding 
party,  if  I  am  not  to  believe  that  until  they 
were  on  our  decks,  had  looked  round  them 
and  beheld  our  men,  they  knew  not  for 
certain  the  nation  to  which  the  Braave 
belonged  ?" 
':    I  bowed  very  gravely  as  I  acquiesced. 

"Skipper,"  cried  Van  Vogelaar,  "is  it  not 
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likely  that  they  imagined  us  English  ?  They 
showed  no  fear  till  our  country  spoke  in  the 
faces  of  our  sailors." 

A  faint  smile  of  scorn  curled  the  lips  of 
Imogene,  but  the  contempt  of  her  English 
heart  quickly  faded  into  an  expression  of 
compassion  and  sadness  when  she  let  her 
eyes  travel  from  the  sinister  and  ugly  mate 
to  the  majestic  countenance  of  the  com- 
mander. But  no  more  was  said.  The  two 
men  puffed  at  their  pipes  and  sipped  at  their 
silver  mugs  in  silence,  and  at  long  intervals 
only  did  Imogene  and  I  exchange  a  word. 

The  girl  withdrew  to  her  cabin  at  about 
half-an-hour  after  nine ;  Vanderdecken  went 
on  deck  and  I  sat  alone  smoking,  thinking  of 
the  surprising  events  of  the  evening,  schem- 
ing how  to  escape  and  making  my  heart  very 
heavy  with  a  passionate  hopeless  yearning 
for  the  time  to  come  when,  secure  upon  the 
soil  of  our  beloved  land,  I  should  be  calling 
the  delicate,  lovely,  lonely  girl — the  amber- 
haired  fairy  of  this  Death  Ship — my  own  ! 
The  slow,  rusty,  saw-like  ticking  of  the  ancient 
clock  was  an  extremely  melancholy  noise, 
and  I  abhorred  its  chimes  too,  not  because  of 
the  sound,  that  was  very  sonorously  melo- 
dious, but  because  it  starded  the  parrot  into 
its  ugly,  hobgoblin  croak.  It  was  a  detest- 
able exclamation  to  salute  the  ears  of  a  man 
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whose  thoughts  ran  in  the  very  strain  of  that 
coarse,  comminatory  confirmation  of  them. 

The  ancient  salt  and  weedy  smell  of  the 
ship — a  distinguishable  thing  in  the  after  part 
— if  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  forward  by 
the  greasy  smoke  and  steam  of  the  cook-house 
— lent  a  peculiar  accentuation  to  the  various 
shinings  of  the  lamp,  in  whose  many-coloured 
radiance  some  of  the  dusky  oval-framed 
paintings  loomed  out  red,  others  green,  the 
ponderous  beams  of  the  upper  deck  blue,  the 
captain's  tall,  velvet-backed  chair  yellow,  and 
so  on  ;  all  these  tints  blending  into  a  faint 
unearthly  atmosphere  as  they  stole  dying  to 
the  bulkhead  of  the  state-room,  behind 
whose  larboard  door  my  love  lay  sleeping. 

I  was  glad  to  quit  the  place,  and  went 
on  deck.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
saving  the  foam  that  flashed  near  and 
crawled  afar,  the  glitter  of  the  low-lying 
stars  like  the  sparkle  of  torches  on  ships 
dipping  upon  the  horizon,  a  sullen  movement 
of  dark  clouds  on  high,  and  the  moon  red  as 
an  angry  scar  up-curled  over  the  western 
horizon.  'Twas  on  a  sudden  I  noticed  that 
we  were  making  a  fair  wind  of  the  breeze. 
Yes,  on  looking  aloft  I  perceived  that  the 
yards  were  braced  in,  lying  so  as  to  show  the 
wind  to  be  blowing  about  one  point  abaft 
the  beam.      It  was  strange  that  in  the  cabin 
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I  had  not  heard  any  noise  to  denote  that  tiie 
men  were  trimming  sail,  no  sound  of  rope 
flung  down  in  coils,  no  rusty  cheeping  cry 
from  the  aged  blocks,  no  squeak  of  truss  or 
parrel,  or  tread  of  foot.  That  was,  maybe, 
because  the  men  had  fallen  dumbly,  as  usual, 
to  the  job  of  hauling  and  pulling,  so  that  my 
attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  such  noises 
as  were  raised.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  been  in  the  ship  the 
wind  had  come  fair.  By  the  situation  of 
the  Cross,  I  guessed  she  was  being  headed 
about  west-north-west,  which  would  carry 
us  to  Agulhas,  and  also  into  the  Ethiopic 
Sea. 

For  a  little  bit  I  was  sensible  of  a  degree 
of  excitement ;  there  had  come  a  break  ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  hopeless  ratching  to  the 
north,  then  a  bleak,  slanting  drift  into  the 
mighty  solitude  of  the  south  ;  the  ship  was 
going  home !  But  with  that  thought  my 
spirits  sank.  Home  ?  What  home  had  she 
but  these  wild,  wide  waters  ?  What  other 
lot  than  the  gentle  cradling  or  tempestuous 
smiting  of  these  surges,  the  crying  of  the 
winds  of  the  southern  ocean  in  her  rigging, 
the  desolate  scream  of  the  lonely  sea-bird  in 
her  wake,  the  white  sunshine  of  the  blue 
heavens,  the  levin-brand  of  the  electric  storm, 
the  midnight  veil  of  the  black  hurricane,  the 
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wide,  snow-like  light  of  the  northern  moon, 
over  and  over  again  !  No  !  I  was  mortal,  at 
least ;  with  the  plain  understanding  of  a 
healthy  man,  and  was  not  to  be  cheated  by  a 
flowing  sheet  as  though  mine,  too,  was  the 
unholy  immortality  with  its  human  yearnings 
and  earthly  labours  of  the  men  who  manned 
this  Death  Ship.  The  change  was  but  one 
of  the  deceits  of  their  heavy  sentence,  and 
with  an  inward  prayer  that  for  me  and  for  my 
precious  one  it  might  work  out  some  profit- 
able issue,  I  went  to  my  cabin. 

The  door  hung  on  a  hook  that  held  it  open 
by  the  length  of  a  finger  ;  outside  swung  the 
lamp  that  sent  light  sufficient  to  me  through 
the  interstice.  At  midnight,  this  lamp  was 
borne  away  by  Prins,  whose  final  duty  before 
going  to  his  sleeping-place  lay  in  this.  It 
was  a  regular  custom,  and  whenever  it  hap- 
pened that  I  stayed  on  deck  beyond  midnight, 
then  I  had  to  "turn  in,"  as  best  I  could,  in 
the  dark.  Yet,  dark  I  could  not  term  my 
cabin  at  night,  'twas  rather  "darkness  visible," 
as  Milton  hath  it ;  for  though  the  glowing 
crawlings  yielded  no  radiance  ;  no,  no  more 
than  a  mirrored  star  shining  out  of  the  wet 
blackness  of  a  well,  yet  such  objects  as  in- 
tercepted it.  It  revealed,  as  a  suspended  coat, 
for  instance,  that,  hanging  against  the  bulk- 
head,   had    its    figure    limned    against    the 
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phosphor,  as  though  'twas  blotted  there  in 
ink,   very  faithful  in  outline. 

There  was  enough  in  the  events  of  the 
evening  to  keep  my  brain  occupied  and  my 
eyes  open,  and  I  lay  thus  for  some  half-hour, 
thinking  and  watching  the  unnatural  lights, 
and  wondering  why  they  should  be  there, 
since  I  had  never  beheld  the  like  elowine  in 
the  most  ancient  manne  structure  I  had  ever 
visited,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  sensible  of 
someone  standing  outside  the  cabin  door  and 
listening,  as  it  appeared.  It  was  a  peculiar, 
regular  breathing  sound,  that  gave  me  to 
know  this — a  respiration  as  rhythmic  as  that  of 
a  sleeping  man  whose  slumber  is  peaceful. 
An  instant  after  I  heard  the  click  of  the  hook 
of  the  door  lightly  lifted  out  of  the  staple,  but 
all  so  quiedy  that  the  noise  would  have  been 
inaudible  amid  the  straining  of  the  rocking 
vessel  if  my  attention  had  not  been  rendered 
piercing  by  that  solemn  and  strong  breathino-, 
rising  very  plainly  above  the  sounds  in  the 
hold. 

I  sprang  on  to  the  deck ;  being  in  my 
socks  I  fell  on  my  feet  noiselessly.  Against 
the  greenish  glitterings  about  the  cabin  I 
easily  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing 
within  the  door,  holding  it  in  a  posture  of 
eager  listening.  My  breath  grew  thick  and 
short;  the  horror  of  this  situation  is  not  to 
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be  conceived.  It  was  not  as  though  I  were 
in  an  earthly  ship,  for  in  that  case,  no  matter 
who  the  midnight  intruder,  he  would  have 
had  a  mortal  throat  for  my  fingers  to  close 
upon.  But  whoever  this  shape  might  be  he 
belonged  to-  the  Death  Ship,  and  'twas 
frightful  to  see  his  outline,  black  as  the 
atmosphere  of  a  churchyard  grave,  thrown 
out,  in  its  posture  of  watching  and  listening, 
by  the  fiery,  writhing  fibrines  of  the  phos- 
phor, to  know  that  the  deep  and  hollow 
breathing  came  from  a  figure  in  whom  life 
was  a  monstrous  simulation,  to  feel  that  his 
confrontment  by  an  Hercules  or  a  Goliath 
would  as  little  quail  his  endevilled  spirit  as 
the  dead  are  to  be  terrified  by  the  menaces 
of  the  living. 

I  watched  with  half-suffocated  respiration. 
Since  his  outline  was  plain  it  was  sure  mine 
was  so  likewise  ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish 
that  he  was  looking  towards  the  place  where 
I  stood,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  after 
bulkhead,  a  couple  of  paces  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  whither  I  had  backed  on  his  entering. 

He  very  softly  closed  the  door,  on  which  I 
drew  myself  up  waiting  for  the  onslaught  I 
was  certain  he  designed,  though  when  I  con- 
sidered what  thing  it  was  I  should  be  dealing 
with,  the  sense  of  my  helplessness  came  very 
near  to  breaking  me  down.     Having  closed 
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the  door  he  approached  the  bed,  and  bent  his 
head  down  as  though  hstening ;  then,  with 
amazing  swiftness,  stabbed  at  the  bed  four 
times,  each  blow,  with  the  vehemence  of  it, 
making  a  distinct  sound  ;  after  which  he  hung 
over  the  bed  with  his  arm  upHfted  and  his 
head  bent  as  though  he  would  make  sure  by 
listening  that  he  had  dispatched  me.  His 
figure  was  so  plain  that  it  was  as  if  you  should 
cut  out  the  shape  of  a  man  in  black  paper  and 
paste  it  upon  a  dull  yellow  ground.  From 
the  upraised  hand  I  could  distinguish  the 
projection  of  a  knife  or  small  sword  not  less 
than  a  foot  long.  He  was  not  apparently 
easily  satisfied  that  I  lay  dead  ;  for  he  kept 
his  menacing,  hearkening  posture  while  I 
could  have  counted  sixty  ;  he  then  went 
lightly  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  passed 
out. 

Whether  he  walked  in  his  sleep — and  cer- 
tainly his  motions  were  those  of  a  somnambu- 
list— or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  some 
condition  of  his  doom,  of  a  character  as 
unconjecturable  as  the  manner  in  which 
vitality  was  preserved  among  the  crew,  who 
were  years  and  years  ago  dead  in  time,  I 
could  not  conceive ;  but,  resolved  to  discover 
him  if  I  could,  I  followed  on  his  heels,  catch- 
ing the  door  as  it  swung  from  his  grasp  ;  but 
there  was  no  need  to  close  it  nor  slip  a  foot 
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beyond  the  coaming ;  for,  the  glimmer  all 
about  serving  my  sight,  I  saw  him  enter  the 
cabin  opposite — that  in  which  Van  Vogelaar 
slept,  whereby  I  knew  who  it  was  that  would 
have  assassinated  me  that  night  had  I  slept 
when  I  lay  down. 

You  will  easily  credit  that  this  man  had 
murdered  sleep  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I 
would  not  go  on  deck,  and  I  would  not  lie 
down  either,  for  what  I  had  beheld  had  so 
wrought  in  my  imagination  that  the  mere 
idea  of  resting  upon  the  holes  which  the 
villain's  blade  had  made  in  the  aofed  mattress 
filled  me  with  horror.  So  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  I  walked  about  the  cabin  or  rested  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  praying  for  daylight,  and 
repeatedly  commending  myself  to  God  ;  for, 
this  being  the  second  time  my  life  had  been 
attempted  by  the  same  hand,  I  could  not 
question,  if  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  this 
hideous  cruise  should  be  prolonged,  the  third 
venture  would  be  successful,  and  in  the 
dreadful  loneliness  and  luminous  blackness 
of  that  cabin  I  viewed  myself  as  a  dead  man, 
and  could  have  wept  with  rage  and  grief 
when  thinking  of  my  helplessness  and  of 
Imogene's  fate. 

I  brouo^ht  a  hao;oard  face  with  me  to  the 
breakfast  table,  and  Imogene  surveyed  me 
with  an  eye  full  of  inquiry  and  anxiety.     My 
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thoughts,  acting  with  my  wakefulness,  had 
told,  and  I  fancied  that  even  Vanderdecken 
suffered  his  gaze  to  rest  upon  me  as  though 
he  marked  a  change.  Van  Vogelaar's 
manner  satisfied  me  that  he  had  acted  in  his 
sleep  or  under  some  spell  that  stupefied  the 
understanding  whilst  it  gave  the  spirit  full 
play,  for  he  discovered  nothing  of  that  wonder 
and  terror  which  had  been  visible  in  him 
when  I  entered  the  cabin  after  his  former 
attempt  to  destroy  me,  which  certainly  had 
not  been  the  case  had  he  quitted  my 
bedside  in  the  belief  that  I  was  dead  of  my 
wounds. 

Vanderdecken  talked  of  the  fair  v/ind  ;  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  illuminated  his  sombre 
austerity ;  though  his  dignity  was  prodigious 
and  his  commanding  manner  full  of  an 
haughty  and  forbidding  sternness,  he  was 
nevertheless  politer  to  me  than  he  had  ever 
yet  been,  going  to  the  length  of  talking 
about  the  food  on  the  table,  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  African  guinea  fowl  and 
bustard,  recommending  me  to  taste  of  a  dish 
of  marmalade,  and  relating  a  story  of  a 
privateer  having  left  behind  him,  in  a  ship  he 
had  clapt  aboard  of,  a  number  of  boxes  which 
seemed  to  be  full  of  marmalade,  but  which 
in  reality  were  loaded  with  virgin  silver. 
But  it  was  the  fair  wind  that  produced  this 
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civility,  though  after  last  night's  business 
'twas  welcome  enough  let  the  cause  be  what 
it  would. 

No  sooner  had  ImoQfene  and  I  a  chance 
of  speaking  alone  than  she  asked  me  what 
was  the  matter,  I  told  her  how  Van 
Vogelaar  had  entered  my  cabin  and  stabbed 
at  my  bed.  She  turned  white  ;  her  beautiful 
eyes  grew  large  and  bright  with  terror ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  for  some  moments 
could  not  speak.  Her  agitation  diminished, 
however,  when  she  understood  that  Van 
Vogelaar  walked  in  his  sleep,  though  she 
was  still  very  white  when  she  cried  :  "  If 
you  had  been  sleeping  when  he  entered  you 
would  now  be  dead !" 

I  answered:  "What  he  does  in  his  sleep 
he  may  do  awake.  This  action  is  like  the 
whisper  of  a  dreamer,  babbling  out  his 
conscience.  It  is  in  his  soul  to  kill  me,  and 
long  thinking  upon  it  has  moved  him  to  the 
deed  in  his  sleep." 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey,  did  I  not  beg  you  to  secure 
vour  door  ?" 

*'  Ay — that  shall  be  looked  to  in  future,  I 
warrant  you.  But  why  should  this  man,  of  all 
the  others,  especially  thirst  for  my  life  ?  How 
have  I  wronged  him  ?" 

She  replied  by  pointing  out  that  the  crew 
of  my  ship  had  fired  upon  him  ;  also  that  in 
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the  days  of  his  natural  life  he  was  no  doubt  a 
villain  at  heart  and  that  all  the  features  of  his 
devilish  nature  attended  him  through  his 
doom ;  that  being  more  jealous,  rapacious 
and  avaricious  than  the  others,  he  might 
regard  my  presence  as  a  menace  to  his  share 
of  the  treasure,  and  hunger  after  my  destruc- 
tion ;  so  that,  come  what  might,  I  should 
never  be  able  to  report  the  wealth  that  lay  in 
the  ship's  hold. 

There  was  no  doubt  my  darling  was  right, 
impossible  as  I  found  it  to  reconcile  these 
earthly  and  human  passions  and  motives 
with  his  supernatural  being,  and  particularly 
the  indifference  he  exhibited  on  the  previous 
evening  when  the  Frenchman  came  running 
us  aboard,  with  his  concern  for  his  share  in 
the  gold,  jewels  and  plate  below.  But  I  had 
long  abandoned  all  speculation  concerning 
what  I  must  term  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
these  miserable  creatures.  You  will  suppose 
that  we  found  a  fruitful  text  in  this  mate's 
somnambulistic  attack  upon  me,  and  that  we 
talked  at  great  length  about  our  chances  of 
escape  and  the  necessity  Van  Vogelaar's 
malignant  ha.e  put  me  under  of  inventing 
some  method  to  deliver  ourselves  by,  be 
the  risks  of  it  what  they  might.  Yet  it  was 
but  talk. 

Indeed,  never  did  prisoners'  outlook  appear 
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more  hopeless.  Compared  to  this  floating 
jail,  compassed  about  by  the  mighty  sea,  the 
walls  of  a  citadel  were  as  paper,  the  bars 
of  a  dungeon's  window  as  packthread.  But 
the  most  bitter  and  invincible  barrier  of 
all  was  Captain  Vanderdecken's  resolution  to 
carry  Imogene  with  him  in  this  ship  to 
Amsterdam. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A     TEMPEST     BURSTS     UPON     US. 

I  DID  not,  as  I  had  told  Imogene,  need  a 
second  hint  to  secure  my  life  by  night,  how- 
ever it  might  fall  out  with  me  in  the  day. 
By  looking  about  I  met  with  a  piece  of  ratline 
stuff  which  I  hid  in  my  cabin,  and  when  the 
night  came  I  secured  one  end  to  the  hook  of 
the  door,  passing  the  other  end  through  the 
staple  and  then  making  it  fast  to  my  wrist  ; 
so  that,  the  door  being  shut,  no  one  could 
enter  without  tweaking  or  straining  my  arm 
with  such  violence  as  was  sure  to  awake  me. 
Meanwhile  the  fair  wind  hung  very  steady, 
blowing  about  south,  a  pleasant  breeze  that 
yielded  a  pure  blue  sky  and  small  puff-shaped 
clouds  exceedingly  white  ;  the  sea  was  also  of 
a  very  lovely  sapphire,  twinkling  and  spark- 
ling in  the  north  like  a  sheet  of  silver  cloth 
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set  a -trembling.      The    Braave   stole   along 
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softly,  with  but  little  seething  and  hissing 
noises  about  her  now  that  her  yards  lay 
braced  well  in.  I  would  think  whilst  I 
watched  her  flowing  sheets,  the  long  bosoms 
of  her  canvas  swelling  forwards  with  the  slack 
bolt-ropes  arched  like  a  bow,  and  the  mizzen 
rounding  from  its  lateen  yard,  backed  by  the 
skeleton  remains  of  the  great  poop  lanthorn, 
that  she  needed  but  the  bravery  of  fresh 
paint,  a  new  ancient,  pennons  and  streamers, 
bright  pettararoes  or  swivels,  glass  for  the 
lanthorns  and  gilt  for  her  galleries  and  beak,  to 
render  her  as  picturesque  and  romantic  a 
vessel  as  ever  sailed  in  that  mighty  proces- 
sion, in  whose  van  streamed  the  triumphant 
insignia  of  the  great  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  Admirals. 

'Twas  impossible  to  doubt  that  every  man 
in  the  ship  believed  that  he  was  going  home 
this  time.  There  was  an  air  of  alacrity  in 
them  that  had  never  before  been  noticeable. 
They  would  look  eagerly  seawards  over  the 
bows,  gazing  thus  for  long  minutes  at  a  time. 
Whenever  the  I02:  ^vas  hove  I'd  mark  one  or 
more  inquire  the  speed  of  the  men  who  had 
held  the  reel  or  dra^o^ed  in  the  line,  as  they 
went  forward.  They  smoked  incessantly, 
with  an  air  of  dull  and  heavy  satisfaction  in 
their  faces. 

I   observed  a  lifting,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
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Stupor  off  Vanderdecken.  His  trances — I 
mean  those  sudden  fits  of  death-like  insensi- 
bility which  I  can  only  liken  to  cataleptic 
attacks — were  few,  whence  I  concluded  that 
his  spirit,  or  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  essence  that  owned  his  great  and  majes- 
tical  frame  for  a  tabernacle — had  gathered  an 
increase  of  vitality  from  the  invigorated  hope 
and  brisk  desires  which  the  fair  wind  had 
raised.  In  Van  Vogelaar  I  witnessed  no 
change.  Possibly  the  dark  shadows  of  my 
fears  being  on  him  held  him  gloomy  and 
malignant  to  my  sight.  Likewise,  I  was 
careful  to  keep  a  wide  space  between  us,  save 
at  meals,  and  never  to  have  my  back  upon 
him,  for  to  be  sure,  if  I  was  to  be  murdered 
by  the  rogue,  it  should  not  be  for  the  want  of 
a  bright  look-out  on  my  part. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  three 
days.  A  powerful  current  runs  to  the  west- 
ward in  these  seas,  and  adding  its  impulse 
to  our  progress,  I  calculated  that  in  those 
seventy-two  hours  we  made  not  less  than  an 
hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues.  As  time 
passed  my  wonder  increased,  for  though  I 
knew  not  our  position,  and  never  durst  ask 
Vanderdecken  what  situation  his  dead-reckon- 
ing assigned  us,  I  could  not  conceive  — 
recollecting  the  place  in  which  the  Saracen 
was  when  we  sighted  the  Death  Ship — that 
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we  had  been  blown,  during  the  time  I  had 
been  on  board,  into  a  very  remote  sea ;  and 
hence  'twas  reasonable  that  I  should  think  it 
wanted  but  a  few  days  sailing  after  this 
pattern  to  carry  us  round  the  Cape.  There- 
fore, I  say,  my  wonder  grew,  for  whilst  it 
was  impious  to  suppose  that  the  Devil  could 
contrive  that  this  ship  should  outwit  the 
Sentence,  yet  our  steady  progress  caused  me 
to  waver  in  my  faith  in  the  stern  assurance 
of  the  vessel's  doom. 

I  would  say  to  Imogene:  "The  breeze 
holds ;  see  how  steady  is  the  look  of  the 
southern  sky!  Is  it  possible  that  this  wind 
will  carry  her  round  ?" 

To  which  she  would  answer :  "  No,  the 
change  will  come.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  it  will  come, 
though  no  more  than  the  ship's  length  lay 
between  her  and  the  limit  which  you  believe 
the  Curse  has  marked  out  for  her  upon  this 
sea." 

Then  I  would  agree  with  her.  But  after- 
wards, coming  on  deck  in  the  afternoon,  or 
next  morning,  and  finding  the  Death  Ship 
pushing  along,  her  head  pointing  north-west, 
her  sails  full,  the  wake  sliding  away  astern 
in  a  satin  smoothness,  wonder  and  doubt 
would  again  possess  me,  and  twenty  odd 
fancies  occur,  such  as,  "Suppose  the  Sen- 
tence  has   been   remitted  !      Suppose  it  be 
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the  Will  of  Heaven  this  ship  should  return 
to  Amsterdam,  that  a  final  expiation  of 
Vanderdecken's  wrong  -  doing  might  be 
accomplished  in  his  and  his  miserable  crew's 
beholding  with  their  own  eyes  the  extinction 
of  those  houses  they  had  yearned  for,  and 
the  tombs — if  aught  of  memorial  in  that  way 
remain — of  those  hearts  whose  beating  they 
hoped  to  feel  upon  their  own  ?" 

Such  thoughts  would  set  me  talking  to 
Imogenc. 

"  Conceive  of  this  ship's  arrival  in  the 
Texel !  What  consternation,  what  astonish- 
ment would  she  arouse  !  What  mighty 
crowds  would  flock  to  view  her !"  And  in  the 
hurry  and  ardency  of  my  imagination,  I  would 
go  on  figuring  the  looks  and  behaviour  of 
the  people  as  our  ghastly  crew  stepped 
ashore,  asking  one  and  another  after  their 
wives  and  children,  those  Alidas,  Geertruidas, 
Titias,  Emelies,  Cornelias,  Johannas,  Fedoras, 
Engelinas,  and  Christinas,  and  those  Antonys, 
Hendricks,  Jans,  Tjaarts,  Lodewyks,  Abra- 
hams, Willems,  Peters,  and  Fredericks,  whose 
very  memory,  let  alone  their  dust,  was  as 
utterly  gone  as  the  ashes  in  any  pipe  forward 
there  when  the  fire  had  been  tapped  out  of 
the  bowl  overboard. 

During  the  night  of  the  third  day  the  wind 
held  steadily.     I  left  the  deck  a  little  before 
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midnight,  having  passed  some  hours  of  the 
darkness  in  the  company  of  my  love,  and 
our  sails  were  then  full  with  the  prosperous 
wind,  the  ship  passing  along  over  the  quiet 
sea  in  a  great  shadow,  the  stars  very  piercing, 
and  the  light  of  their  colours  sharp  and 
lovely  ;  but  on  coming  from  my  cabin  next 
morning,  I  found  the  breeze  gone ;  the  ship 
was  rolling  upon  a  swell  coming  with  some 
power  from  the  westwards  ;  and  the  dead 
cloths  of  the  canvas  striking  a  small  thunder 
into  the  motionless  air  as  they  beat  against 
the  masts  with  the  weary,  monotonous  sway- 
ing of  those  spars. 

The  change  had  come !  The  swell  was 
full  of  foreboding  ;  it  was  as  my  heart  had 
foreseen,  spite  of  the  wonder  and  inventions 
of  my  imagination  ;  but  nevertheless,  the 
perception  of  that  polished  sea  heaving  into 
the  dimness  of  the  distant  sky,  the  sight  of 
the  deadness  of  the  calm  that  had  slued  the 
Death  Ship  till  her  sprit-topsail  veiled  and 
disclosed  the  oozing  sun  as  she  bowed  with 
her  beak  pointing  into  the  east,  brought  a 
disappointment  that  sickened  me  to  the  soul. 

"  Great  God,"  I  cried  within  myself,  "  is 
this  experience  to  end  only  with  my  death !" 
and  I  entered  the  cabin  in  so  melancholy  a 
mood  that  I  could  scarce  hold  up  my  head 
for  the  heaviness  in  my  eyes  and  brain. 
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Imogene  was  alone.  I  kissed  her  hand 
and  fondled  it.  She  instantly  observed  my 
depression,  and  said,  gently,  "  I  feared  this 
calm  would  dishearten  you.  But  it  was  inevit- 
able, dear.  It  was  impossible  a  change  of 
some  kind  should  be  delayed." 

"  Yes,  but  it  breaks  me  down  to  think  of 
another  long,  soul-starving,  stormy  drive  into 
the  south-east,  another  terrible  spell  of 
Vanderdecken's  savage  manners — of  Van 
Vogelaar's  murderous  attempts,  and  of  the 
hopelessness  afterwards.  Oh,  my  love !  the 
hopelessness  afterwards ! — when  the  weather 
breaks  and  the  wind  blows  fair  again.  Will 
it  never  end  ?" 

She  cast  her  eyes  down  with  a  swift  motion 
of  her  finger  to  her  lips.  I  turned,  as 
Vanderdecken  approached.  The  darkness  of 
his  inward  rage  lay  heavy  upon  the  folds 
of  his  brow  ;  'tis  no  exaggeration  to  apply 
to  his  appearance  the  strong  words  of 
Beaumont : 

"  There  arc  a  thousand  furies  in  his  looks, 
And  in  his  deadly  silence  more  loud  horror 
Than,  when  in  Hell,  the  tortur'd  and  tormentor.. 
Contend  whose  shrieks  are  greatest  !" 

He  came  without  speaking  to  his  chair,  turn- 
ing his  fiery  eyes  from  Imogene  to  me  without 
saluting  us.  A  moment  after  Van  Vogelaar 
arrived. 
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We  took  our  places,  but  none  spoke.  One 
slde-loiio'  look  the  mate  darted  at  me  under 
his  parchment-coloured  lids,  and  malice  and 
hate  were  strong  in  it.  I  could  see  that 
Imogene  was  awed  and  terrified  by  the  cap- 
tain's manner.  You  dreaded  to  hear  him 
speak.  His  stillness  was  that  of  a  slowly- 
ripening  tempest  and  his  sultry,  forbidding, 
darkening  bearing  seemed  to  thicken  the 
very  atmosphere  about  him  till  you  drew  your 
breath  with  labour.  He  drank  a  silver  cupfull 
of  wine,  but  ate  nothing. 

The  mate  on  the  other  hand  plied  his 
knife  and  fork  with  a  surly  heartiness.  For 
my  part,  I  felt  as  though  a  mouthful  must 
choke  me ;  yet  I  made  out  to  eat  that 
these  men  should  not  think  I  was  afraid. 
I  believe  Imogene  would  have  gone  to 
her  cabin  but  for  her  anxiety  to  support  and 
encourage  me,  so  to  say,  by  her  presence. 

"  What  horrible  curse  do  we  carry  in  this 
ship,"  presently  exclaimed  Vanderdecken, 
speaking  with  a  hoarse  muttering  that  had 
no  note  of  the  familiar  melodious  richness, 
"that  all  winds  which  might  blow  us  west- 
wards die  before  the  meridian  of  Agulhas  is 
reached  ?  What  is  there  in  these  masts  to 
poison  the  breeze  ?  Do  we  spread  sails 
woven  in  the  Devil's  loom  ?  Have  we  a 
Jonah  among  us  ?" 
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"  Skipper !"  cried  Van  Vogelaar,  "  Is  it 
Heer  Fenton,  think  you  ?  Measure  the  kick 
he  carries  by  what  hath  happened  since  he  has 
been  in  this  ship.  Six  days  of  storm!"  He 
held  up  his  fingers  with  a  furious  gesture. 
"  Twice,  in  a  few  hours,  have  our  lives,  our 
treasure,  our  ship  been  imperilled  !  Note, 
now,  this  westerly  swell,  this  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, and  a  dimness  in  the  west  that  will 
have  grown  into  storm  and  wind  ere  the 
afternoon  watch  be  ended." 

"  He  speaks  to  my  prejudice,"  I  exclaimed, 
addressing  Vanderdecken  ;  "let  him  be  can- 
did. His  tongue  is  injurious  to  the  Hol- 
lander's love  of  honour.  Mynheer,  consider  : 
He  talks  of  the  six  days  of  storm — that 
weather  had  been  brewed  before  my  ship 
sighted  yours.  Of  the  English  man-of-war 
and  the  French  pirate  ;  why  not  of  the  wreck 
that  yielded  you  a  bountiful  store  of  needful 
things  ?  He  knows — as  you  do,  Heer  Van- 
derdecken, that  Englishmen  —  least  of  all 
English  mariners — are  not  among  those  who 
practise  sorcery.  The  change  is  the  concern 
of  that  Being  who  has  yet  to  judge  this  man. 
If  he  charges  me  with  the  control  of  the 
elements,  then,  by  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
he  basely  lies  even  in  his  rash  and  impious 
effort  to  do  me,  a  weak  and  erring  mortal, 
honour!" 
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With  which  I  turned  upon  the  villain  and 
stared  at  him  with  eyes  fuller  of  more  potent 
fury  flashed  into  them  by  the  rage  of  my 
healthy,  earthly  manhood  than  could  possibly 
possess  him  out  of  that  dusty  sepulchre  of  his 
body  which  lived  by  the  Curse  alone.  He 
shrunk  away  from  me,  looking  at  his  skipper. 

"  Captain  Vanderdecken,"  broke  in  the 
sweet  voice  of  Imogene,  "you  will  not  let 
Heer  Van  Vogelaar's  intemperate  accusations 
influence  your  love  of  justice.  Heer  Fenton 
is  not  accountable  for  this  calm;  'tis  monstrous 
to  suppose  it.  Charge  me  sooner  with  witch- 
craft ;  I  have  been  longer  in  this  ship  than 
he ;  in  that  time  you  have  met  many  adverse 
winds  ;  and  if  his  being  an  Englishman  is 
his  wrong,  hold  me  also  answerable  for  the 
failure  of  your  hopes,  since  I  am  English  too!" 

He  looked  at  her,  then  at  me,  then  back 
to  her,  and  methought  her  beauty  coloured 
the  stormy  cloud  of  his  expression  with  a 
light  of  its  own,  not  softening  it,  but  robbing 
it  somewhat  of  its  terror.  He  moved  his  lips, 
talking  to  himself,  folded  his  arms  and  leaned 
back,  staring  straight  up  at  the  deck. 

I  fancied  by  saying  more  yet  I  could  mend 
my  case,  and  would  not  meet  Imogene's  eye 
for  fear  of  being  checked. 

"Captain  Vanderdecken,  I  am  here  as  a 
shipwrecked    man  —  dependent    upon    your 
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generosity  as  a  fellow-being,  of  which  you 
have  given  me  so  abundant  an  illustration  that 
my  heart  sinks  when  I  consider  that  I  am 
too  poor  to  make  you  any  return  saving  in 
thanks.  Had  I  tenfold  the  powers  your 
mate  imputes  to  me,  could  I  work  you  evil  ? 
Give  me  the  control  of  the  wind,  and  such  a 
gale  would  follow  this  ship  that  you  should 
be  speedily  counting  the  date  of  your  arrival 
at  Amsterdam  in  hours.  Is  it  reasonable 
that  I  should  seek  to  delay  this  voyage  ?  I, 
who  have  but  these  clothes  in  which  I  stand 
— who  am  divorced  from  my  home — who  am 
helpless  and  defenceless  among  the  enemies 
of  my  country — among  men  from  whom  I 
should  have  nothing  to  hope  if  they  had  not 
long  given  the  world  to  know  that  their  gene- 
rosity as  foes  is  alone  equalled  by  their 
heroism  as  mariners !" 

He  had  slowly  turned  his  eyes  upon  me 
when  I  began  to  speak,  and  now  made  a 
haughty  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  bidding 
me  hold  my  peace.  And  perhaps  my  con- 
science felt  the  rebuke,  though  he  merely 
designed  to  let  me  know  that  I  had  said 
enough;  for,  between  ourselves,  I  had  as  little 
opinion  of  Dutch  generosity  as  I  had  of 
Dutch  valour,  and  should  have  despised  my- 
self for  this  flattering  had  I  been  talking  to 
human  beings. 
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Happily  nothing  more  came  of  the  tempest 
that  lay  muzzled  in  the  captain's  breast. 
Whether  my  standing  up  for  myself,  my 
heated  manner  towards  his  mate,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  mood,  he  did  not  speak  again  of 
the  change  of  weather,  and  as  speedily  as 
ceremony  would  permit,  I  got  up,  made  my 
bow,  and  went  on  deck. 

The  appearance  in  the  west  was  sullen 
enough,  though  merely  with  a  faintness  there 
that  was  unrelieved  by  any  edging  or 
shouldering  outline  of  cloud.  A  few  patches 
of  vapour  lay  streaked  along  the  sky,  other- 
wise the  heavens  hovered  in  an  unstained 
hollow,  but  of  a  faded,  watery  blue,  unwhole- 
some and  with  a  sort  of  blindness  of  fog  in  it  ; 
and  up  in  the  north-east  hung  the  sun,  shorn 
of  his  rays,  a  squeezed  yet  uncompacted  mass 
of  dazzle,  like  as  I  have  seen  him  show  when 
setting  in  a  belt  of  vapour  that  has  not 
entirely  hid  him,  and  casting  a  wake  as  dim 
as  burning  oil.  The  swell  had  grown  in 
weight  even  while  we  had  been  breaking  our 
fast.  There  being  not  the  faintest  draught 
of  air  to  steady  the  vessel — no,  not  so  much 
as  to  put  the  most  delicate  curl  of  shadow 
upon  the  heads  of  the  muddy-blue,  grease- 
smooth,  liquid  roundings  which  came  with  a 
sulky  brimming  to  the  channels — she  rolled 
with  stupid  heaviness,  her  sails  rattling  like 
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a  discharge  from  great  ordnance,  and  a  sort 
of  song-like  cries  twanging  out  from  the  sharp 
fierce  strains  put  upon  the  shrouds  and  back- 
stays, and  many  noises  in  her  hold.  You 
would  have  thought  that  her  huge  round- 
tops  and  heavy  furniture  of  spar  and  rigging 
would  have  given  some  regularity  to  her 
pendulous  swaying  .  but  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  her  action  being  so  jerky,  abrupt,  and 
unforegatherable  by  the  legs,  that  walking 
was  impossible. 

I  passed  the  morning  partly  on  deck,  partly 
in  the  cabin,  nearly  all  the  while  in  Imogene's 
society,  Vanderdecken's  passionate  mood 
being  too  vehement  to  suffer  him  to  notice 
either  me  or  my  dearest.  Indeed,  I  sought 
the  cabin  chiefly  to  remove  myself  from  his 
sight,  for  as  the  weather  darkened  round 
his  wrath  mounted  with  it — visible  in  his 
tempestuous  stridings,  and  above  all,  in  the 
flaming  and  cursing  eyes  he  would  again  and 
again  level  at  the  heavens  ;  and  I  sometimes 
felt  that  nothing  less  than  my  life  might  be 
the  forfeit  of  my  even  provoking  his  regard 
and  constraining-  his  attention  to  me  in  his 
present  satanic  posture  of  mind. 

When  the  dinner  hour  came,  he  fiercely 
ordered  Prins  to  bring  him  some  drink  on 
deck  .  he  could  not  eat.  x^ll  the  morning  he 
had  been  directing  his  gaze  into  the  south 
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and  north  and  east  for  any  blurr  of  the 
polished  folds  that  should  exhibit  movement 
in  the  air  in  those  quarters ;  and  from  the 
undulating  sea-line,  which  he  searched  in 
vain,  his  eyes  seemed  to  reel  with  the  very 
sickness  of  wrath  into  the  west  where,  as  I 
knew,  the  Curse  was  busy. 

Imogene  and  I  were  as  mute  as  images  at 
table.  We  had  agreed  not  to  utter  a  syllable 
whilst  the  mate  was  present,  and  some  time 
before  he  had  finished  his  meal,  we  left  the 
cabin  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  we  sat 
hidden  from  Vanderdecken,  who  marched 
about  the  poop  near  the  tiller,  with  a  tread 
whose  echo  rang  through  the  solid  deck,  and 
with  a  mien  that  made  me  ready  to  witness 
him  at  any  minute  repeat,  waking  and  sen- 
sible, the  horrid  blasphemous  part  he  had 
performed  in  his  sleep. 

The  faintness  in  the  west  deepened  into 
thickness.  The  atmosphere  grew  hot,  and 
the  fanning  of  the  canvas  that  had  before 
filled  the  decks  with  chilling  draughts  became 
a  refreshment.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  ponderous  storm- 
clouds  had  shaped  themselves  above  the 
dingy  blueish  obscurity  in  the  west ;  they 
jutted  up  with  a  ghastly  sheen  of  sickly 
bronze  upon  their  peaks  and  brows  and  made 
a  very  frightful  appearance.    You  would  have 
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thought  there  was  a  great  motionless  fold  of 
heat  suspended,  viewless,  in  the  middle  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  it  was  magnetically- 
drawing  up  volumes  of  black  fumes  from 
some  pestilential  land  lying  hidden  behind 
the  sea.  The  strange  light,  rusty  with  the 
ominous  storm-tinge,  made  the  sea  appear 
round  and  hard,  cheating  the  eye  with  the 
illusive  complexion,  till  the  eastern  sea-line 
looked  thirty  leagues  distant,  and  not  closer 
westwards  either,  spite  of  its  fading  out  in  a 
jumble  of  ugly  shadow  that  way.  The  sky 
still  had  a  dirty  sort  of  blue  where  the  sun 
went  out  behind  it,  and  I  tell  you  'twas  scar- 
ing to  find  him  sunk  out  of  sight  in  a  kind  of 
ether  whose  hue,  deceptive  as  it  was,  caused 
it  to  look  clear  enough  for  him  to  float  in. 
It  was  in  its  way  a  sheer  drowning  of  the 
luminary,  like  the  foundering  of  a  flaming 
fabric  in  the  sea. 

The  gloom  stole  gradually  into  darkness 
as  though  some  giant  hand  was  warily  draw- 
ing a  sable  curtain  over  our  mastheads. 
Never  did  I  watch  the  growth  of  a  storm 
with  such  awe  as  now  filled  me.  To  my 
alarmed  sight,  the  gathering  seemed  like  an 
embodiment  of  the  Curse  in  dreadful,  swel- 
ling, livid  vapours,  whose  dull  hectic,  whose 
sallow  bronze  glaring  out  of  the  murkiness, 
showed  like  the  overflowing  of  the  blue  and 
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scarlet  and  sunlight  fires  pent  up  in  those 
teeming  surcharged  bosoms.  My  plain  sense 
assured  me  that  the  tempest  could  not  hold 
for  this  Death  Ship  the  menace  that  would 
render  its  aspect  terrifying  to  the  mariner  on 
board  an  earthly  craft,  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  my  instincts  as  a  seaman  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  supernatural  conditions 
which  begirt  me,  and  I  found  myself  tremb- 
ling for  the  safety  of  the  ship  when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  tempest  was  suffered  to  grow 
without  an  order  being  given  to  the  men  to 
shorten  sail  and  prepare  for  it. 

I  left  Imogene  and  stepped  furtively  along 
the  quarter-deck  to  command  the  poop,  and 
saw  Vanderdecken  standing  aft,  surveying 
the  storm  with  his  arms  folded,  his  chin 
depressed,  and  his  face  staring  out  ashenly 
against  the  gloom.  I  watched  him  for  some 
minutes,  but  never  once  did  he  stir.  Arents 
and  Van  Vogelaar  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  deck,  leaning  over  the  rail,  gazing  at  God 
knows  what,  but  never  speaking  as  I  could 
be  sure  in  the  silence  that  rested  upon  the 
ship.  The  men  hung  about  in  groups  for- 
ward ;  mere  cunningly  devised  shapes  of 
human  beings  without  the  faintest  stir  of  rest- 
lessness among  them.  Many  of  them 
smoked,  and  the  pale  wreaths  went  from  their 
paler  lips  into  the  air  straight  as  staffs. 
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"  Imogene,  look  at  that  sky!"  I  whispered, 
"  did  mortal  ever  behold  the  like  of  it  ?" 

'Twas  two  o'clock ;  a  tempest-coloured 
twilight,  in  which  the  sails  to  the  flattened 
swell  swayed  like  visionary  wings  grown 
languid  with  long  flight,  and  feebly  hovering 
and  almost  noiselessly  beating  over  the  ship  ; 
out  of  the  gloom  over  the  side  came  now  and 
again  the  yearning  moan  of  water,  foamlessly 
laving  the  bends  and  run  of  the  vessel  ;  in 
each  death-like  pause  you  heard  the  silence 
tingling  in  the  air  with  the  low  phantasmal 
muttering  of  a  weltering  sea,  a  sound  as  of 
an  imagination  of  unreal  breakers  upon  a 
faery  shore. 

With  hands  clasped  upon  my  arm,  my 
darling  looked  as  I  pointed.  In  the  extreme 
west  the  shade  of  the  heavens  was  a  sort  of 
dismal  slate,  and  there  was  an  incessant 
winking  of  lightning  all  about  it,  like  a  mad 
dancing  of  stars  of  piercing  brilliance  ;  this 
enlarged  into  dense  masses  of  dark  vapour 
streaked  as  sand  is  ribbed  by  the  action  of 
surf ;  then  zenith-wards  was  a  space  of  faint 
green  sky,  very  dim  as  though  beheld  through 
smoke,  and  past  this  lay  a  floating  body  of 
thin  vapour  thickening  over  our  mastheads 
into  an  amazing  appearance  of  clouds  like  to 
the  bush  that  shags  the  New  Holland  slopes, 
merging  eastwards  into  a  vast  array  of  clouds 
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twisted  into  the  aspect  of  whirlpools,  and 
in  their  brooding  motionlessness  resembling 
vortices  suddenly  arrested  when  most  madly 
gyrating.  But  this  description,  though  imitated 
to  the  life,  conveys  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
horrid  appearance  of  that  sky,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  words  to  express  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  contrast  of  the  several  shades 
of  colour  all  combining  to  fill  the  sea  with  a 
malignant  hue,  and  the  keen  throbbing  of  the 
lightning  low  down,  the  washing  sweep  of  the 
sick  and  ghastly  ocean  into  the  western 
dusk,  the  stooping  soot  of  the  vaporous 
maelstroms  overhead,  only  waiting,  as  it 
seemed,  for  some  storm  -  signal  to  start  off 
every  one  of  them  into  a  very  madness  of 
revolution,  boilino^  out  into  wet  and  crimsoned 
tempests. 

After  a  little  all  these  appearances  melted 
into  one  great  cloud  of  an  indigo  tint,  ridged 
with  layers  of  vapour  and  blackening  into 
very  midnight  on  the  western  seaboard  where 
the  lightning  was  shooting.  The  sea  had 
strangely  flattened  ;  the  weighty  swells  which 
had  precoursed  the  growth  of  the  storm 
had  run  away  down  the  eastern  waters  ;  it 
was  as  though  the  hot  heaviness  of  the  rising 
and  spreading  blackness  had  pressed  down 
the  ocean  into  a  smooth  plain. 

As  not  an  order  had  yet  been  given,  not  a 
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clewline  nor  a  halyard  touched,  I  had  made 
ip  my  mind  to  presently  behold  an  astonish- 
ing exhibition  of  magic  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  was 
to  witness  a  sudden  violent  blast  of  storm 
strike  this  Death  Ship  with  every  sail  she 
carried  abroad,  and  no  harm  to  come  to  her 
from  it.  All  at  once  there  was  a  great  stroke 
of  lightning  that  flashed  up  the  heavy  op- 
pressive obscurity,  and  the  whole  ship  leapt 
to  the  eye  in  a  blaze  of  emerald  fire.  There 
fell  a  few  huge  drops  of  rain,  covering  the 
decks  with  circles  as  big  as  saucers.  A  sullen 
shock  of  tLunder  boomed  in  a  single  report 
out  of  the  west,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
voice  of  Vanderdecken  rang  out  like  a 
vibratory  echo  of  the  deep  storm-note  that 
had  died  away. 

"  Clew  up  the  topsails  and  topgallant 
sails!" 

"In  spritsail  and  get  the  vard  fore  and 
aft !" 

"  Some  hands  this  way  and  stow  the 
mizzen  !" 

"  Lower  the  main-yard  and  furl  the  sail !" 

"  Stand  by  to  double  reef  the  fore-course !" 

These  and  other  orders  he  delivered  one 
by  one,  and  they  were  repeated  by  the  two 
mates  and  the  boatswain. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  fantastic  vision 
was  ever  wilder,   stranger,   more  impressive 
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than  the  picture  oftered  by  the  Death  Ship 
when  her  men  went  to  work  to  snuof  her 
clown.  Their  mechanically-moving  shapes 
hauling  upon  the  ropes,  running  like  shadows 
along  the  decks,  vanishing  in  the  sullen, 
swarming  thickness  as  they  mounted  the 
shrouds,  every  man  as  silent  as  a  spectre ; 
the  fitful  trembling  out  of  the  whole  vessel  to 
the  white  and  green  and  violet  glimmer  of 
the  yet  distant  lightning  ;  the  dark  sea  dimly 
glancing  into  a  kind  of  light,  wan  and  in- 
determinable as  the  sheen  of  stars  in  polished 
steel,  under  the  play  of  those  western  glitter- 
ings ;  the  blackness  overhead  now  settled 
down  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  over  the 
horizon  of  which  there  yet  hovered  a  streak 
of  dusty  green — it  was  a  spectacle  to  need 
the  hand  of  Dante  or  Milton. 

Compar'd  to  these  storms,  Death  is  but  a  qualm, 
Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  the  Bermudas  calm ; 
Darkness,  Light's  eldest  brother,  his  birthright 
Claims  o'er  the  World  ! 

It  was  as  black  as  night.  What  the  men 
were  about,  with  what  dispatch  they  worked, 
it  was  impossible  to  see.  No  songs  or  cries 
came  from  them  to  enable  me  to  guess  their 
movements.  If  ever  Imopene  and  I  ex- 
changed  a  word  it  was  in  a  whisper,  so  heart- 
subduing  was  the  darkness  and  the  horrible 
element  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  in  it.     I 
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had  her  close  to  the  cabin-front  under  the 
poop,  ready  for  the  shelter  of  it  at  the  out- 
burst. Ten  minutes  went  by,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  deeper  shade  yet  had 
penetrated  the  darkness.  Suddenly,  1  heard 
a  far-off  humming  noise,  a  kind  of  growlino- 
sound,  not  to  be  likened  to  thunder,  though 
you  seemed  to  catch  the  note  of  that  too  in 
the  multitudinous  crying.  It  was  as  if  the 
denizens  of  a  thousand  forests  were  flying 
before  the  roaring  of  a  tornado  among  the 
trees,  every  savage  beast  raising  its  own 
savage  cry  as  it  went,  the  who!j  uproar  so 
remote  as  to  resemble  a  mountain's  rever- 
beration of  the  horrible  clamour  leagues  and 
leagues  distant  inland. 

''  What  is  that  ?"  cried  Imogene. 

Ere  I  could  speak,  the  heavens  were  split 
in  twain  by  a  blast  of  lightning  that  looked 
to  fly  like  a  dazzling  shaft  of  flame  from  the 
north  sheer  over  our  mastheads  into  the 
south.  It  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  a 
crash  of  thunder,  ear-splitting  as  the  explosion 
of  the  batteries  of  a  dozen  first-rates  all  dis- 
charoed  at  one  moment.  And  then  fell  the 
rain  in  a  whole  body  of  water,  charged  with 
hailstones  as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs.  The  fall 
raised  such  an  uproar  on  our  decks  that  you 
looked  to  see  the  whole  substantial  fabric 
shattered    by    it.      The    surface   of  the   sea 
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foamed  In  fire  to  that  lashing  of  water  and 
hail.  There  was  now  a  perpetual  blaze  of 
lightning,  but  the  thunder  merely  deepened 
the  prodigious  noise  of  the  rushing  wet  with- 
out, its  claps  being  distinguishable  in  the 
dreadful  tumult.  We  had  immediately  with- 
drawn to  the  cabin,  and  closing  the  door, 
stood  looking  on  through  the  window.  The 
decks  were  full  of  water,  which,  cascading 
through  the  ports  and  all  other  freeing  orifices, 
added  its  roaring  to  the  other  notes  of  the 
tempest.  The  ship  seemed  on  fire  to  as  high 
as  we  could  see  with  the  hellish  and  continual 
flaming  of  the  lightning. 

'Twas  of  several  colours,  and  in  the  same 
breath  you  saw  spars,  rigging,  bulwark-rails, 
all  blazing  out  as  though  lumined  with 
brushes  dipped  in  blue  and  crimson,  and  star- 
white  and  yellow  and  dark  violet  fires. 

But  no  wind  as  yet ;  not  a  breath !  That 
I  could  tell  by  the  droop  of  the  fore-course 
hanging  by  its  gear,  and  faintly  fanning  dark 
and  wet  from  its  yard.  But  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  far  off.  Those  sounds  I  had  heard  as 
of  a  thousand  affrighted  wild  beasts  were — 
my  ear  well  knew  the  noise — the  echoings 
high  in  the  middle  air  of  a  prodigious  wind 
bellowing  as  it  swept  the  ocean  into  white 
rage.  My  heart  beat  swiftly ;  all  was  so 
fearfully  real  that  I  could  not  grasp  the  super- 
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natural  conditions  of  the  life  of  this  ship  and 
crew,  which  had  otherwise  assured  me  that 
the  Curse  that  triumphed  over  the  monarch 
Death  must  be  superior  to  the  wildest 
hurricane  that  ever  piled  the  ocean  into 
mountains. 

"  Hark  !"  I  exclaimed,  "it  is  upon  us!"  and 
as  I  spoke  the  gale  smote  us  like  a  bolt  from 
heaven,  falling  upon  us  with  a  long  and  fright- 
ful scream  and  amid  a  volley  of  lightning  that 
made  the  sky  a  blinding  purple  dazzle  from 
sea-line  to  sea-line.  I  held  with  both  hands 
to  one  side  of  the  frame  of  the  window,  and 
Imogene,  half-swooning  with  terror,  lay  against 
me,  nothing  but  my  body  saving  her  from 
being  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  cabin. 
Such  was  the  sharpness  of  the  angle  to  which 
the  first  frenzy  of  the  liberated  hurricane 
heeled  the  vessel,  that  for  some  minutes  I 
veritably  believed  she  was  foundering.  The 
ocean  boiled  in  a  flat  plain  of  froth,  and  the 
ship  lay  steady  upon  the  enraged  whiteness, 
with  the  rail  of  her  bulwarks  under,  and  you 
heard  amid  the  seething  and  shrill  shrieking 
of  the  wind,  the  sound  of  the  water  pouring 
on  to  her  decks  over  the  upper  and  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle  -  rails,  as  the  cataract 
thunders,  coiling  with  a  pure  head,  over  the 
edge  of  some  rocky  abrupt.  If  I  had  opened 
the   door — if,    indeed,    I    could    have    taken 
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action  on  that  violent  headlong  steep  of  deck 
— it  would  have  merely  been  to  drown  the 
cabin  and  Imogene  and  myself.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  attend  the  issue,  and 
for  several  minutes,  I  say,  I  stood  holding 
on,  my  dearest  clasping  me  and  so  supporting 
herself,  scarce  knowing  whether  the  vessel 
was  under  water  or  not,  unable  to  speak  for 
the  horrible  clamour  without,  the  lightning 
continuously  holding  the  fabric  visible  through 
the  window  in  its  mani-coloured  blaze,  and 
the  enduring  steadiness  of  the  hull  upon  the 
flat  foam  putting  a  terror  into  the  situation 
you  would  not  have  remarked  in  her  labour- 
ing in  a  hollow  sea. 

Presently,  to  my  great  joy,  I  perceived  that 
she  was  recovering  her  upright  posture.  They 
had  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  pay  off,  and 
after  a  little,  giving  her  tall  stern  to  the  gale, 
she  went  before  it  as  upright  as  a  church,  the 
water  on  her  decks  pouring  away  overboard, 
the  piercing  fury  of  the  wind  robbed  to  the 
extent  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  vessel 
drove,  and  no  other  sound  rising  up  off  the 
sea  but  the  amazing  hissing  of  foam. 

"Curse  or  no  Curse,"  said  I,  "  Vander- 
decken  knows  his  business  as  a  sailor,  and 
call  me  a  Dutchman  if  here  has  not  been 
a  noble  stroke  of  seamanship !" 

**TOg  3KH  al  Der&omO!"  said  the  parrot. 
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CHAPTER     XL. 

WE    SPRING    A    LEAK. 

I  NEVER  remember  the  like  of  such  a  storm 
as  this  in  these  seas,  though  I  have  made  the 
passage  of  the  Cape  four  times  and  have  met 
some  frightful  weather  off  the  great  Agulhas 
Bank.  Amazing  suddenness  and  violence  in 
the  first  bursting  of  a  storm  you  have  reason 
to  expect  in  the  inter-tropical  regions  east- 
wards of  the  African  continent,  but  not  down 
here.  Captain  George  Bonny,  of  the  ship 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  is  the  only  person  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  who  has  had  experience 
of  so  sudden  a  tempest  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  off  this  African  headland  ;  and 
who  is  to  say  that  he  had  not  happened  upon 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Death  Ship  and 
unwottingly  tasted  somewhat  of  the  doom  of 
that  vessel,  whose  passage  over  the  limits  of 
her  fate  the  storm  the  Elizabeth  Tudor 
encountered  was  designed  to  furiously  arrest? 
Be  this  as  it  will.  I  passed  from  the  cabin 
into  as  raging  and  affrighting  a  scene  as  was 
ever  witnessed  in  any  ocean.  The  sky  was 
made  unearthly  by  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
whose  blinding  leaps  seemed  to  bring  the 
blackness  down  like  a  wall  upon  the  eyes, 
and  if  ever  an  interval  lasted  long  enough  to 
suffer  the  li^iht  to  resume  its  powers,  then 
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you  found  that  blackness  horrible  with  the 
unspeakable  shade  it  took  from  the  plain  of 
boiling  froth  that  stretched  like  a  world 
covered  with  snow  to  the  sea-girdle,  fading 
from  startling,  staring,  glaring  whiteness 
around  us  into  a  pallid,  ghastly  dimness, 
where  it  sank  and  melted  into  the  levin-riven 
inky  folds. 

I  struggled  on  to  the  poop  and  crawled  on 
my  hands  and  knees  to  the  little  deck-house, 
against  the  foremost  end  of  which  I  stationed 
myself;  and  here  I  was  protected  from  the 
rain  and  wind.  Straight  as  an  arrow  over 
the  seething  smother  the  Death  Ship  was 
running,  and  her  keel  slided  smooth  as  a 
sledge  through  the  feathery  surface.  The 
tempest  lay  like  a  red-hot  iron  sheet  upon 
the  waters,  making  it  boil  and  furiously  hiss, 
but  stifling  all  life  of  billow,  ay,  of  ripple 
even,  out  of  it.  The  men  had  contrived  to 
shorten  sail  down  to  the  double-reefed  fore- 
course,  and  under  that  strip  of  curved  and 
lifted  canvas — a  steel-hard  belly,  black  as  a 
cloud  against  the  white  water  beyond  the 
bows — the  ship  was  driving,  three  men  at 
the  great  tiller,  and  others  attending  the 
tackles  attached  to  it.  With  every  blue  or 
green  or  yellow  flash,  you  saw  the  rain 
sweeping  along  in  crystal  lines,  complexioned 
by  the  electric  dartings,  now  like  silver  wire, 
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now  as  if  the  heavens  were  shedding  blood. 
'Twas  like  a  sea  of  water  in  the  wind,  and  the 
shrill  harsh  singing  of  it  above,  and  the 
vehement  sobbing  of  it  upon  the  decks,  were 
sounds  of  themselves  amid  the  universal 
shrieking  and  hissing.  There  was  an  in- 
cessant explosion  of  thunder,  sometimes  right 
overhead,  the  echoes  answering  in  volleys, 
and  the  rattling  sharper  than  the  speaking  of 
ofreat  gfuns  in  mountain  scars  and  hollows. 
The  dazzling  play  made  a  fiery  tapestry  of 
the  scene,  and  the  flying  ship  came  and  went 
in  flames,  leaping  out  of  the  black  tempest, 
then  vanishing  like  a  burning  shape,  eclipsed 
and  revealed  by  the  speeding  of  sooty 
vapours. 

Amid  these  fierce  swift  shinings  I  would 
catch  sight  of  the  towering  form  of  Vander- 
decken  standing  at  the  mizzen-rigging,  one 
hand  on  a  shroud  or  backstay,  sloping  his 
figfure  asfainst  the  temoest  and  his  beard 
blown  straight  out  before  him.  The  others 
being  abaft  the  little  house  I  could  not  see. 
The  scene  now  did  indeed  astonishingly 
realise  the  doubtful  traditions  which  depicture 
the  Flying  Dutchman  perpetually  sailing  amid 
storm.  Since  I  had  been  on  board  I  had 
viewed  her  in  many  conditions  of  weather  ; 
but  though  her  supernatural  qualities  and 
characteristics  best  appeared  when  they  stole 
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out  to  the  faint,  waving  silver  of  the  moon- 
shine trembling  along  the  oil-like  blackness 
of  a  midnight  calm,  yet  she  could  never 
be  more  impressive  than  when,  as  she  was 
now,  fleeing  like  a  witch  driven  mad  by 
pursuing  demons,  whose  numbers  darkened 
the  heavens,  the  lightning  streaming  about 
her  like  ordnance  in  Titanic  hands  fired  to 
bring  her  to,  all  her  rigging  in  a  scream  as 
she  ran,  showing  in  the  spaces  of  dusk 
betwixt  the  flashes  a  great,  black,  phantasmal 
shape  upon  the  floor  of  ringing  and  frenzied 
whiteness  which  the  tempest  swept  along 
with  her,  and  which  broke  not  therefore  in 
the  lightest  curl  from  her  stem,  nor  yielded  a 
hand's-breadth  of  wake. 

She  was  flying  dead  into  the  east,  and 
every  minute  her  keel  passed  over  as  many 
fathoms  of  sea  as  would  take  her  hours  of 
plying  to  recover.  I  frequently  directed  my 
eyes  at  Vanderdecken,  suspecting  his  wrath, 
and  prepared  for  a  tragical  exhibition,  whose 
furiousness  should  be  in  awful  correspondence 
with  this  insanity  of  sea  and  sky,  but  had  the 
life  been  struck  out  of  him  as  he  stood  there 
his  posture  could  not  have  been  more  fixed 
and  unmoving. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  such  wind 
as  this  to  blow  many  minutes  without  raising 
a  sea.     The  increased  soaring  and  falling  oi 

2  E 
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the  black  wing  of  canvas  forward  against  the 
boiling  that  rose  in  a  faintness  of  spume  and 
lustre  of  its  own  into  the  air  denoted  the 
gradual  hollowing  of  the  water,  and  then  no 
sooner  had  the  talons  of  the  storm  succeeded 
in  scooping  shallow  troughs  out  of  the  level- 
ness  of  fcvaming  snow  than  the  surge  grew 
magically.  Every  liquid  side  was  shouldered 
by  the  tempest  into  hills,  and  the  hills 
swelled  into  such  mountains  as  you  must 
come  down  into  these  seas  to  behold  the  like 
of.  Half-an-hour  after  the  first  of  the  hurri- 
cane the  ship  was  plunging  and  lying  along 
amid  a  very  cauldron  of  infuriate  waters, 
scarcely  visible  amid  the  fleecy  fog  of  spray, 
heights  of  the  sea  reaching  to  her  tops, 
spouting  their  prodigious  lengths  alongside, 
sometimes  tumbling  in  thunder  upon  her 
forward  decks,  sometimes  curling  in  blown 
snakings  ahead  of  her.  Heavy  as  had  been 
some  of  the  hours  of  my  first  six  days 
of  storm,  the  wildest  of  that  time  was  but 
as  a  feather  to  the  weight  of  this  tempest. 
The  lightning  ceased,  and  but  for  the  evening 
that  was  now  descending,  and  that  had  put 
the  shadow  of  night  into  the  shade  of  the 
storm,  the  heavens  must  have  shown  some- 
what pale  by  the  thinning  of  the  electrical 
vapour  ;  but  this  scarce  perceptible  clearance 
did  but  leave  larger  room  for  the  wind,  and  it 
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was  now  blowing  with  extraordinary  spite. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  ship  to  run 
long  before  the  swollen  acclivities,  whose 
foaming  heads  appeared  to  brush  the  black 
ceiling  under  which  they  coursed  as  they 
arched  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel's  narrow 
stern,  and  methought  they  would  have  to 
bring  her  to  speedily  if  she  was  not  to  be 
pooped  and  swept  and  smothered. 

Even  whilst  I  thus  considered,  the  tem- 
pestuous voice  of  Vanderdecken  swept  in  a 
roar  along  the  deck. 

"  Settle  away  the  fore-yard  and  secure  the 
sail !" 

"  Some  men  aft  here  to  the  mizzen  and 
show  the  foot  of  it  as  she  rounds  !" 

'Twas  more  like  the  spiriting  of  canvas 
than  the  hands  of  men  going  prosaically  to 
work  on  jeers  and  clew-garnets  when  the 
&)re-yard  slowly  slided  down  to  the  bulwark- 
rails,  and  the  sail  was  smothered  as  though 
frapped  by  airy  fmgers  forked  out  of  the 
whirling  dusk.  Some  of  the  crew  with  glim- 
mering faces  came  crawling  aft,  probing  the 
solid  substance  of  the  wind  with  figures 
bowing  sheer  into  it,  and  all  in  silence  the 
helm  was  put  down  amid  a  sudden  mad 
Hogging  of  liberated  cloths  aft,  and  the  ship 
lying  along  gave  her  round  bow  and  side  to 
the  seas  which  Hashed  in  storms  of  water  over 
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her  as  she  met  them  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hard-over  rudder. 

Once  with  the  sea  fair  upon  the  bow,  the 
ancient  structure  rose  as  buoyantly  as  a 
wooden  castle  to  the  heave  of  the  mighty 
surge,  for  all  her  labouring  with  full  decks 
and  the  veiling  of  her  by  clouds  and  storms 
of  spray.  But  had  her  situation  looked  to  be 
one  of  frightful  and  imminent  peril,  I  must 
by  this  time  have  viewed  it  with  unconcern. 
The  sense  of  the  Curse  that  held  the  ship 
vital  was  strong  in  me.  Out  of  the  first 
terrific  blast  of  the  hurricane  'twas  odds  if  the 
newest  and  stoutest  ship  could  have  emerged 
without  damage,  supposing  she  had  not  been 
sunk  outright ;  yet  did  this  vessel  survive 
that  fearful  outfly,  aged  as  she  was.  Not  a 
yarn  of  her  old  ropes  broken,  nor  a  spar  nor 
yard,  whose  rottenness  caused  them  to  glow 
in  the  dark,  sprung  or  strained  ;  more 
staunchly  than  could  have  been  possible  to 
her,  even  in  the  hour  of  her  launch,  did  she 
breast  the  great  black  seas  which  swept  her 
to  their  mountain-tops  with  yelling  rigging 
and  masts  aslant,  to  hurl  her  a  breathless 
moment  afterwards  into  stagnant  valleys, 
echoing  the  thunder  of  the  gale  that  touched 
not  their  depths. 

I  quitted  the  deck  and  returned  to  Imogene 
in  the  cabin.    The  lighted  lamp  swung  wildly,^ 
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and  though  the  uproar  of  the  tempest  was 
mufiled  below,  yet  the  noise  of  straining 
was  so  great  that  I  had  to  put  my  lips  close 
to  my  dear  girl's  ear  to  make  myself  heard. 
I  gave  her  a  description  of  the  sea, 
acquainted  her  with  the  posture  in  which  the 
ship  lay,  and  told  her  that  the  incredible 
violence  of  the  storm  was  promise  enough 
that  it  would  not  endure ;  though  it  was 
horrible  to  think  of  the  miles  we  had  been 
forced  to  run  into  the  eastwards,  and  of  the 
leagues  off  our  course  the  drift  of  the  ship,  even 
in  twelve  hours,  would  compel  us  to  measure, 

Prins  came  to  inquire  if  we  would  eat.  We 
answered  "No."  That  evening  was  the  most 
dismal  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  accursed  ship, 
I  held  my  sweetheart's  hand,  and  speech 
being,  as  I  have  said,  as  good  as  impossible. 
I  afflicted  myself  with  a  thousand  miserable 
thoughts  and  dark  and  ugly  fancies.  Great 
heaven !  With  what  loathing  did  I  regard  the 
sickly  mask  of  the  ship's  side,  the  gloomy 
ovals,  the  ghastly  revelry  of  the  lanthorn's 
colours  flashing  to  the  prodigious  swinging  of 
the  tempest-tossed  fabric !  And  from  time 
to  time  the  parrot,  affrighted  by  the  noises 
and  by  the  dashing  of  her  cage  against  the 
bulkhead,  burst  suddenly  out  with  her  horrid 
croak  of  "  Wl^  3Sn  al  DerDomD !'' 

Neither  Vanderdecken  nor  his  mate  came 
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below.  Nothinq;  could  better  have  illustrated 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  state  than  the 
anxieties  which  held  them  to  the  deck  in  the 
heart  of  that  raging  wind.  Their  solicitude 
might  indeed  deserv^e  another  name  for  the 
impious  passions  which  informed  it,  yet  it 
had  a  character  sailorly  enough  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  human  sympathy,  and  'twas 
truly  soul-subduing  to  sit  in  that  cabin  and 
hear  the  uproar  of  the  tormented  waters 
without,  the  outcry  in  the  rigging,  the  strain- 
ing and  groaning  below,  and  think  of  those 
men — of  Vanderdecken,  at  all  events — watch- 
ing his  ship  as  though  Batavia  were  but  six 
weeks  distant  and  Amsterdam  a  certain  port 
presently. 

At  half-past  nine  Imogene  withdrew.  I 
led  her  to  her  cabin  door,  tenderly  kissed  her, 
then  returning  called  for  a  cup  of  spirits  and 
water  and  went  to  my  sleeping  place.  I 
thought  to  have  stayed  a  minute  on  deck  to 
look  about  me,  but  the  wind  came  with  so 
much  fury  of  wet  in  it  that,  having  no  mind 
to  turn  in  with  drenched  clothes,  I  hastily 
raised  the  hatch  and  dropped  below.  I  be- 
lieve I  lay  awake  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  My  memory  is  not  clear  owing  to  the 
confusion  my  brain  was  in.  It  was  not  only 
a  feeling  akin  to  conviction  that  my  fate  was 
sealed,  that  my  dearest  and  I  were  never  to 
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be  rescued  nor  suftered  to  deliver  ourselves 
from  this  Death  Ship,  though  to  be  sure  such 
apprehensions,  so  keen  and  fierce,  might  have 
caused  a  stouter  mind  than  mine  to  fall  dis- 
traught, the  movements  of  the  ship  were  so 
excessive,  being  very  high,  light  and  broad, 
and  the  seas  so  extraordinarily  hollow,  that, 
without  disordering  me  with  sickness,  they 
wrought  an  alarming  giddiness  in  me,  and  I 
lay  as  one  in  a  sort  of  fit. 

In  some  such  condition  as  this  I  languished, 
I  believe,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  but  contrived  to  snatch  sleep  enough 
to  refresh  me,  so  that  when  I  awoke  I  felt 
better,  the  dizziness  gone  and  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  distress  of  mind.  The  action  of 
the  ship  showed  that  the  gale  was  consider- 
ably abated,  but  I  had  no  sooner  my  senses 
than  I  took  notice  of  an  unusual  sound,  like 
a  slow  and  measured  beating  in  the  ship,  as 
though  some  stout  fellow  with  a  heavy  mallet 
regularly  struck  a  hollow  object  in  the  hold. 
This  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  went  on 
deck.  The  moment  my  head  was  through 
the  hatch  I  saw  what  produced  the  noise. 
The  men  were  pumping.  There  was  but 
one  pump  seemingly  that  would  work,  and 
this  four  seamen  were  plying,  the  water 
gushing  freely  from  the  pipe  and  washing 
away  overboard  through  the  scuppers. 
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The  old  engine  made  so  melancholy  and 
uncommon  a  sound  that  I  might  have  lain  a 
week  in  my  bed  speculating  upon  it,  without 
even  hitting  the  truth.  I  took  notice  that 
the  water  came  up  clear  and  bright  as  glass, 
a  sure  sign  that  it  was  entering  freely.  A 
sullen  shade  still  hung  in  the  weather,  the 
sky  was  of  slate,  with  a  small  scud  flying 
under  it  of  the  hue  of  sulphur,  but  the  breeze 
was  no  more  than  a  fresh  gale  of  which  we 
were  making  a  fair  wind,  the  yards  braced 
very  nearly  square,  and  the  Braave  sulkily 
swinging  through  it  with  a  noise  of  boiling  at 
her  bows. 

I  was  not  a  little  excited  by  this  combina- 
tion of  glass-bright  gushing  and  square  yards, 
and  after  going  forward  for  the  comfort  and 
sweetness  of  a  canvas  bucketful  of  salt  water 
foaming  like  champagne  as  I  lifted  it  out  of 
the  snow-flaked,  dark-green  surge,  I  walked 
on  to  the  poop,  where  stood  Arents  alone, 
and  stepped  up  to  the  binnacle.  The  card 
made  a  west-north-west  course,  the  wind 
on  the  larboard  quarter.  I  ran  my  eye  over 
the  sea,  but  the  olive  -  complexioned  hue 
worked  with  a  sulky  sinuosity  naked  against 
the  livid  shadow,  and  the  deep  looked  in- 
describably gloomy  and  swollen  and  con- 
tused, though  the  sun  had  been  risen  above 
half-an-hour.     Arents  was  not  a  man  I  held 
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In  awe,  albeit  many  might  have  deemed  his 
unearthly  pallor  more  dreadful  than  most  of 
the  others  because  of  the  great  breadth  of 
fat  and  hairless  face  it  overlay  ;  yet  I  was 
determined  not  to  question  him  lest  he 
should  repulse  me.  I  therefore  contented 
myself  with  a  short  salute  and  lay  over  the 
rail  watching  the  swollen  bodies  of  water 
and  wondering  what  plan  Vanderdecken  was 
now  upon,  until  the  chimes  of  the  clock  in 
the  cabin  made  me  know  it  was  breakfast 
time. 

The  captain  came  to  the  table  with  a 
stern  and  bitter  expression  in  his  countenance. 
It  was  possible  he  had  been  on  deck  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  night,  but  he 
exhibited  no  trace  of  the  fatigue  you  would 
expect  to  see  in  one  that  was  of  this  earth. 
Methought,  as  I  glanced  at  him,  that  sleep 
must  be  a  mockery  to  these  men,  who,  being 
deathless,  stood  in  no  need  of  that  repose 
which  counterfeiting  death,  reinvigorates  our 
perishable  frame  every  morning  with  a  quick- 
ening as  of  a  resurrection.  What  has  one  to 
whom  the  grave  is  denied  to  do  with  slumber? 
Yet,  if  a  whiter  pallor  was  possible  in  Vander- 
decken, I  fancied  I  witnessed  it  in  him  now. 
His  eyes  were  angry  and  bright ;  the  skin  of 
his  forehead  lay  in  folds  upon  his  heavy 
brows,  and  yet  there  was  the  stillness  of  a 
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vitality,  numbed  or  blasted  by  disappointment 
or  exhausted  by  passion,  in  his  manner. 

Van  Vogelaar  did  not  arrive,  maybe  he 
was  sleeping,  with  Arents'  leave,  well  into  his 
watch  on  deck.  Imogene  had  a  wan  and 
drooping  look.  She  answered  my  concerned 
gaze  by  saying  she  had  not  slept,  and  she 
smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  never  more  sadly  to 
my  knowledge  ;  it  seemed  but  as  a  light 
playing  over  and  revealing  her  melancholy. 
Lovely  she  appeared,  but  too  fragile  for  my 
peace,  and  with  too  much  of  the  sorrowful 
sweetness  of  the  moon-lily  when  it  hangs 
down  its  white  beauty  and  contracts  its  milky 
petals  into  leanness  with  the  waning  of  the 
silver  orb  it  takes  its  name  from. 

Suddenly  she  pricked  her  ears.  "  What  is 
tliat  sound  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  English. 

"  It  is  the  seamen  pumping  the  water  out 
of  the  ship,"  I  replied. 

"Strange  !"  she  said.  "  Long  before  dawn  I 
heard  it  indistinctly  and  have  ever  since  been 
listening  to  it  with  a  languid,  drowsy  wonder, 
not  imagining  its  nature.  It  has  been  work- 
ing continuously.    Is  there  water  in  the  ship  ?" 

"  I  have  not  dared  inquire,"  I  answered, 
with  a  side-long  look  at  Vanderdecken,  who 
ate  mechanically  without  heeding  us. 

**  Captain,"  she  said,  softly,  touching  him 
on  the  arm  with  her  hand,    which  glittered 
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with  his  jewels,  "the  men  have  been  pumping 
for  some  hours — why  ?    Will  you  tell  me  ?" 

He  brought  his  eyes  slowly  to  hers  with 
a  blank  look  that  caused  her  to  repeat  her 
question. 

Whereupon  he  answered :  "  The  heavy 
working  of  the  ship  in  the  small  hours  has 
caused  her  to  start  a  butt  or  hidden  end." 

"  She  is  leaking  ?" 

He  answered  ;   "  Yes,  my  child." 

"  Can  the  leak  be  stopped  ?"  she  asked, 
encouraged  to  these  questions  by  my  glances. 

"  No,  'tis  below  her  water-line.  But  it 
does  not  gain.  Continuous  pumping  keeps 
the  water  level.  We  shall  have  to  careen  to 
get  at  the  leak." 

*'  Are  we  sailing  to  the  coast  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

CHAPTER      XL  I. 

IMOGENE    FEARS    FOR    ME. 

On  hearing  that  we  were  sailing  to  the  coast 
my  delight  was  so  keen  that  I  came  near  to 
suffocating  myself  by  the  sudden  checking  of 
the  shout  of  joy  that  rose  to  my  throat  like 
an  hysteric  throttling  thickness  in  the  wind- 
pipe. 

I  will  not  say  that  Vanderdecken  did  not 
observe  the  change  in  my  countenance  when 
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he  made  his  answer  to  Imogene.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  reflections  they 
were  concealed  by  his  frowning  brow  and  the 
dark  and  stormy  shadow  of  passion  upon  his 
face.  He  ceased  to  speak  when  she  ceased 
to  question,  and  went  on  deck  without  calHng 
for  his  usual  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  was  a 
very  remarkable  illustration  in  him  of  his 
wrath  and  concern. 

"  Dearest,"  said  I,  going  to  Imogene's  side, 
"it  has  been  a  dark  and  cheerless  night  with 
you  I  fear.  Would  to  God  it  were  this  day 
in  my  power  to  give  redness  to  the  roses  that 
now  lie  white  in  your  cheeks.  Yet  this  is 
great  news  that  Vanderdecken  has  given  us." 

She  smiled  in  a  questioning  way. 

"Why,"  said  I,  answering  her,  "'tis  very 
certain  that  we  shall  never  escape  from  this 
Death  Ship  whilst  she  sails  the  seas.  But 
though  I  could  not  here  say  for  the  life  of  me 
what  the  land  may  do  for  us,  I  feel  that  the 
coming  to  an  anchor  close  to  it  may  give  us 
a  chance,  and  it  will  go  hard  indeed  if  a 
sailor's  cunning,  sharpened  by  despair,  does 
not  contrive  some  remedy  for  this  horrible 
enthralment." 

She  mused  a  little  and  said,  "  Geoffrey,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  this  •  if  you  can 
carry  me  away  with  you  I  will  go — whatever 
resolution  you  may  form  will  be  mine,  as  shall 
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be  your   fortune.      But,   dearest,"  says   she, 
smiling  to  my  grasp  of  her  hand,  "  I  am  alsoi 
determined  that  your  hberty  shall  not  depend 
upon  my  escape  ;  if  you  are  able  to  get  away 
alone,  but  not  with  me,  then  I  stay." 

"Ah!"  said  I,  shaking  my  head,  "your 
gaze  cannot  have  sunk  very  deep  into  me  or 
you  would  not  talk  thus." 

She  put  her  finger  upon  my  lip.  **  Geof- 
frey, consider  this.  You  are  a  man,  you  are 
young,  the  world  is  before  you,  liberty  is  your 
precious  jewel — nay,  you  have  a  home  and  a 
mother  to  return  to.  I  am  an  orphan — lonely 
in  this  great  world  of  water  as  any  sea- 
bird  that  solitarily  follows  our  ship.  I  some- 
times feel  that  there  is  a  cold  hand  on  my 
heart  and  that  my  time  is  not  long.  If  it 
is  to  be  my  destiny  to  remain  in  this  vessel,  I 
am  too  certain  of  a  short  residence  to  fear 
it." 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  wept. 

We  were  alone,  and  I  took  her  in  my  arms. 
I  saw  how  it  was  with  her,  how  the  fear  of 
the  tempest,  how  sleeplessness,  had  wrought 
in  her  delicate  health  and  depressed  her 
powers,  and  I  comforted  and  cherished  her 
as  my  heart's  love  best  knew  how  ;  yet  her 
foreboding  concerning  her  time  in  this  world 
struck  a  chill  into  my  blood,  for  it  just  then 
found   solemn   accentuation    in    her    unusual 
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pallor,  her  languid  eyelids,  the  sadness  of  her 
smile,  her  low  voice  and  tears. 

The  weather  brightened  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. By  noon  the  sky  had  broken  into 
lagoons  of  blue,  with  fine  large  clouds  that 
rained  here  and  there  upon  the  horizon  and 
filled  the  air  down  there  with  broken  shafts 
of  rainbow,  like  to  windgalls,  only  that  the 
colours  were  very  sharp  and  even  glorious. 
There  was  now  plenty  of  sunshine  to  give  life 
and  splendour  to  the  ocean,  whose  dye  of 
azure  looked  the  purer  and  more  sparkling 
for  its  cleansing  by  the  great  wind  and  rain 
and  fire-bolts  of  the  past  night.  The  swell 
of  the  sea  was  from  the  southward,  no  longer 
a  turbulent  movement,  but  a  regular  respira- 
tory action,  with  weight  and  volume  yet  that 
made  you  think  of  the  deep  as  a  sentient 
thing,  with  something  of  the  violence  of  its 
hellish  conflict  yet  lurking  in  its  rhythmic 
breathing. 

About  this  hour  a  number  of  whales  showed 
their  black,  wet  backs  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  sunshine  turned  their  spoutings 
into  very  beautiful  fountains,  which  fell  in 
showers  of  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emer- 
alds s  and  their  great  shapes  and  solemn 
movements,  with  now  and  again  the  dive  ot 
one  with  a  breathless  lingferins^  of  tail  that 
showed  like  a  gigantic  fan  of  ebony,  or  the 
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rise  of  another,  floating  its  sparkling  black- 
ness above  the  violet  fold  of  a  brimming 
swell,  as  though  a  little  island  had  been  hove 
to  the  surface  by  some  deep-sea  convulsion, 
afforded  Imogene  and  me  some  twenty  minutes 
of  very  agreeable  diversion.  The  wind  was 
a  trifle  to  the  southward  of  west,  a  brisk 
breeze,  and  the  ship  swarmed  and  swirled 
and  rolled  along  at  a  speed  of  some  five  or 
six  marine  miles  in  the  hour,  every  cloth 
abroad  and  already  dried  into  its  usual  dingy, 
staring  tones.  But  the  pump  was  worked 
without  intermission.  The  clanging  of  the 
brake  upon  its  pin,  the  gushing  of  the  bright 
water  flowing  to  the  scuppers  and  flooding 
the  deck  thereabouts  with  every  roll,  the 
hissing  of  the  slender  cascades  over  the  side, 
grew  into  sounds  as  familiar  as  the  creakinof 
of  the  bulkheads,  or  the  cries  of  the  rudder 
upon  its  ancient  rusty  pintles. 

Those  pumping  gangs  made  a  strange, 
mysterious  sight.  They  toiled,  but  their 
labour  was  not  that  of  living  seamen  who 
change  their  posture  again  and  again,  who 
let  go  an  instant  with  one  hand  to  smear 
the  sweat  from  their  brows  or  to  bite  an 
end  of  tobacco,  who  break  into  choruses 
as  they  ply  their  arms  or  growl  out  curses 
upon  this  hardest  of  marine  tasks,  or  raise 
a    cheerful    call    of    encouragement    one    to 
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another.  There  was  the  same  soullessness 
in  this  as  in  all  else  they  did.  No  dew  was 
distilled  from  their  death-like  faces.  Once  at 
the  pump  they  never  shifted  their  attitudes. 
A  seaman  of  seventy,  and  perhaps  older  yet, 
would  work  side  by  side  with  one  of  twenty 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour's  labour — 
for  each  gang  was  relieved  every  hour — the 
aged  sailor  would  exhibit  no  more  fatigue 
than  the  younger  one.  Their  aspects  came 
out  startlingly  as  they  stood  close  together, 
their  countenances  bearing  expressions  as 
undeterminable  as  the  faint  smile  or  the  dim 
frown  of  horror  or  the  slumberous  placidity 
on  the  features  of  the  dead  ;  and  never  was 
the  sense  of  the  wild  conjecture  of  the 
Saracen's  mad  captain  so  borne  into  me  as 
when  I  viewed  one  group  after  another 
coming  to  this  pumping  business,  and  con- 
trasted their  faces  and  perceived  how  every 
man — young,  middle-aged  and  old — showed 
in  dreadful  vitality  the  appearance  he  would 
have  offered  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  no 
matter  his  years,  had  the  Curse  not  stood 
between  him  and  the  sfrave. 

That  afternoon,  happening  to  be  alone  on 
the  poop — I  mean,  without  Imogene — for 
v/hen  she  was  absent  I  was  more  alone, 
though  the  whole  of  that  ship's  grisly  com- 
pany had  gathered  around  me,  than  ever  I 
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could  have  been  if  marooned  on  some  mid- 
ocean  rock — and  listening  a  little  to  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  pump-gear,  a  thought 
came  into  my  head  and  I  stepped  over  to 
Vanderdecken,  who  leaned  upon  the  weather- 
rail,  his  chin  upon  his  hand. 

"  Mynheer,"  said  I,  "I  ask  your  pardon 
for  breaking  in  upon  you.  The  labour  of 
pumping  is  severe — I  know  it  from  several 
stern  experiences."  He  lifted  his  head  and 
slowly  looked  round  to  me.  "This  ship,'  I 
continued,  "  has  rescued  me  from  death  and 
proved  an  asylum  to  me.  'Tis-  but  right  I 
should  share  in  the  general  toil.  Suffer  me 
then,  mynheer,  to  take  my  turn  at  the  pump 
with  the  others." 

He  eyed  me  a  little  with  his  wonderful  fiery 
gaze,  and  answered  .  "  It  is  not  necessary. 
Our  company  is  numerous,  there  are  hands 
enough.  Besides,  sir,  there  is  no  urgency, 
the  water  doth  not  gain  if  it  do  not  decrease." 

I  bowed,  and  was  leaving  him,  but  he 
added  :  "  I  fear  you  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Dutch. 
Yet  you  tell  me  you  have  often  visited 
Rotterdam." 

"  It  is  true,  mynheer,  but  only  as  a  sailor 
liberated  o'  nights  and  forced  therefore  to 
form  his  judgment  on  such  company  as  the 
ale-house  supplies." 

2  F 
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"  That  seems  so,"  said  he,  "  otherwise  you 
would  suspect  from  such  treatment  as  we 
have  shown  you  that  we  regard  you  as  a 
guest,  and  it  is  not  customary  among  us  to 
use  our  sfuests  as  labourers." 

I  bowed  again,  contenting  myself  with 
merely  thinking  how,  as  a  guest,  I  went  in 
fear  of  my  life— to  say  no  more.  I  thought, 
however,  I  would  use  his  seeming  willingness 
to  converse  with  me,  and  said  in  as  deferen- 
tial a  manner  as  I  could  command,  *'  Sir, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  my  being  your 
guest  should  properly  teach  me  to  believe 
that  a  time  must  come  when  I  shall  have 
wearied  your  courtesy  by  imposing  too  great 
a  burden  of  my  company  upon  it." 

I  paused,  hoping  he  would  make  haste  to 
assure  me  to  the  contrary  ;  but  he  did  not 
speak,   merely  eyeing  me  steadfastly. 

"You  will  therefore  judge,  mynheer,"  I 
continued,  "  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  idle 
motive  of  curiosity  in  asking  you  whether 
your  present  design  is  to  steer  the  ship  to  a 
port  ?" 

"  To  what  port  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know, 

"Nor  I,"  said  he.  •  "  What  settlement  is 
there  on  this  seaboard  ?  You  do  not  suppose 
that,  with  yonder  pump  going  day  and  night, 
I   should  be  willing   to   heeid  for  any  other 
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point  of  the  coast  than  the  nearest  bay  in 
which  to  careen  and  get  at  the  leak  ?" 

"Will  that  bay,  mynheer,"  said  I,  still 
speaking  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  defer- 
ence, "  be  far  distant  ?" 

He  answered  :  "  It  lies  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  parallel  of  thirty-four  degrees.  To 
reach  it  we  shall  have  to  sail  a  hundred  and 
eighty  leagues." 

"  Five  hundred  and  forty  miles !"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  an  involuntary  dejected  glance 
aloft  and  at  the  passing  water.  *'At  this 
rate  of  progress,  sir,  the  passage  will  occupy 
about  five  days." 

Our  gaze  met  as  I  said  this  and  I  observed 
a  sudden  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"  Does  the  execution  of  any  project  you 
have  in  your  mind  depend  upon  the  time  we 
will  take  in  reaching  the  coast  ?"  said  he,  with 
suspicion  sounding  fiercely  in  the  rich  deep 
notes  of  his  utterance. 

I  felt  the  blood  in  my  face  as  I  answered  ."• 
"  Mynheer,  I  have  no  project.  Methought, 
if  you  sailed  to  a  port,  you  would  rid  yourself 
of  my  company.  I  have  been  long  in  your 
ship  ;  every  day  increases  my  sense  of  tres- 
pass  "   which    said,    I    broke    off,    being 

really  dismayed  by  the  passionate  fixity  of 
his  regard.  Such  a  searching  for  the  heart 
in  one's  face  was  unbearable.    My  imagina 
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tion,  perhaps  my  conscience,  imparted  a 
wizard-like  power  to  his  burning  eyes,  and  I 
felt  that  if  I  lingered,  I  should  be  constrained 
into  a  revelation  of  my  intention  to  escape 
with  Imogene,  as  certain  birds  are  fascinated 
into  motionlessness  and  charmed  to  their 
devourment  by  the  gaze  of  serpents.  With 
the  abruptness  of  alarm  I  bowed  and  left 
him.  As  I  walked  I  could  feel  that  his 
searching,  scorching  gaze  followed  me. 

However,  it  was  something  to  have  found 
out  our  whereabouts,  to  have  gathered  his 
intention,  and  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  time 
of  our  arrival  off  the  coast.  On  this  I  plumed 
myself,  making  pretty  sure  that  if  my  ques- 
tions had  caused  him  to  suspect  some  project 
in  my  mind,  his  memory  would  loose  its  hold 
of  the  thing  after  a  few  hours.  But  I  was 
mistaken,  as  you  shall  now  see. 

Whilst  we  were  seated  at  the  last  meal  of 
the  day,  and  with  us  in  that  Death  Ship 
formed  of  soup  or  wine  for  drink,  and  such 
victuals  as  remained  from  dinner,  I  observed 
a  peculiar  air  of  distress  and  anxiety  in  Imo- 
gene's  face.  I  do  not  know  that  she  made  the 
least  effort  to  disguise  it.  A  sharp  gleam  of 
resentment  would  sparkle  in  the  soft  violet 
depths  of  her  eyes  as  she  now  and  then 
turned  them  on  Van  Vogelaar  or  Vander- 
deck<;?n,  and  then  as  they  came  to  me  they 
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would  soften  into  an  exquisite  wistfulness  that 
was  very  near  to  a  look  of  grievous  pain. 

On  the  captain  filling  his  pipe  I  went  on 
deck  and  stood  out  of  sight  of  the  cabin  on 
the  poop-front,  wondering  what  Imogene's 
manner  signified.      Presently  she  joined  me. 

The  sun  was  gone  down  ;  the  stars  shone 
singly  or  in  clouds  of  bright  dust  over  our 
northward  pointing  bowsprit,  and  the  air 
was  soft  and  faint  with  the  delicate  light 
of  the  moon  that  was  drawing  out  of  her  first 
quarter,  and  that  could  now  rain  her  pearls 
with  power  into  the  dark  waters  under  her. 

"What  is  amiss,  dearest.'*"  said  I,  taking 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  moved  in  a  way  I 
could  not  give  expression  to  by  the  pallor 
of  her  face,  her  eyes  showing  large  and  dark, 
the  paleness  of  lip  and  hair  and  throat — her 
whole  countenance,  yes  and  her  figure  too, 
stealing  out  of  their  realness  into  an  elfin-like 
unsubstantiality  to  the  wan  complexion  of  the 
moon. 

She  answered  :  "Did  not  I  tell  you  I  was 
sorry  you  had  questioned  Vanderdecken  ? 
He  is  full  of  suspicion,  and  there  is  always 
Van  Vogelaar  at  hand  to  exasperate  his 
captain's  temper  and  fancies  by  the  poison 
of  his  own  reptile-nature." 

"Has  Vanderdecken  spoken  to  you  of  my 
questions  ?" 
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"No,"  she  replied.  "What  has  happened 
is  this  : — Half-an-hour  before  supper  I  was 
in  my  cabin.  The  air  was  close,  and  I  put 
the  door  on  the  hook  and  was  near  it  comb- 
ing my  hair.  Vanderdecken  came  into  the 
cabin  and  spoke  to  Prins.  Soon  afterwards 
Van  Vogelaar  entered,  and  told  the  captain 
that  he  had  been  among  the  crew  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  hoped  to  make  the  coast 
in  four  or  five  days,  and  that  on  their  arrival 
at  Amsterdam  they  would  receive  additional 
pay  for  their  labour  at  the  pump.  They 
talked  a  little,  but  I  should  not  have  heeded 
them  had  not  I  suddenly  caught  the  sound  of 
your  name.  On  this  I  left  off  combing  my 
hair  and  crept  close  to  the  door.  Vander- 
decken said  :  '  I  believe  he  hath  some 
scheme.  He  shrunk  from  my  gaze  and  the 
colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks.  He  quitted 
mc  with  the  air  of  one  whose  conscience  is 
like  an  exposed  nerve.' " 

"  Heaven  defend  us!"  I  exclaimed,  "your 
true  Dutchman  is  very  fit  to  be  a  hangman. 
Yet  this  unholy  creature  did  certainly  look  at 
me  to  some  purpose.  'Twas  time  I  walked 
off!" 

She  continued  :  "Van  Voo-elaar  answered, 
*  I  would  not  trust  that  man  further  away  from 
me  than  my  hand  could  seize  him.  Skipper, 
1   ask   your   pardon,    but  was  it  wise,   think 
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you,  to  exhibit  samples  of  the  treasure  below 
to  this  Englishman  ?  There  is  a  noble 
fortune  for  him  in  those  chests  could  he 
but  come  at  it.  What  sort  of  egg  is  that 
which,  beyond  question,  his  mind  is  sitting 
upon,  and  which  will  be  presently  hatched  ? 
He  is  eager  to  learn  your  intentions.  He 
manifests  this  eagerness  in  defiance  of  the 
contempt  and  anger  with  which  you  have 
again  and  again  crushed  down  his  curiosity 
into  the  silence  of  terror.  Suppose  he  hath 
some  plot  to  secure  the  stranding  of  this  ship ; 
or  that  he  intends  her  a  mischief  that  shall 
force  us  to  beach  and  perhaps  abandon  her  ? 
He  is  a  sailor  and  an  Englishman  ;  we  are 
Hollanders!  Skipper,  the  like  of  that  man 
needs  no  help  from  sorcery  to  contrive  our 
ruin.'  Vanderdecken  answered,  '  He  must 
be  eot  rid  of,'  in  a  voice  that  showed  how 
Van  Voofelaar's  talk  worked  in  him.  I  did 
not  need  to  look,  Geoffrey,  to  know  what 
sort  of  expression  his  face  wore.  They  were 
silent  awhile.  Vanderdecken  then  said 
'  'Twould  be  mere  barbarous,  useless  murder 
to  take  his  life  ;  there  is  no  evidence  against 
him.  But  we  have  a  right  to  protect  our- 
selves since  he  hath  been  mad  and  ungener- 
ous enough  to  raise  our  suspicions '    Van 

Vogelaar  interrupted*   ''Tis  more  than  sus- 
picion— 'tis  conviction  with  me,  skipper 
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'  This  occurs  to  me  as  a  remedy,  said  Van- 
derdecken  '  he  must  be  set  ashore  before  we 
sail  ,  but  he  shall  not  be  left  to  starve.  A 
musket  and  ammunition  will  provide  him 
with  food,  and  he  shall  have  a  week's  pro- 
visions. He  is  young,  and  has  stout  legs, 
and  cannot  miss  his  way  to  our  Settlement  if 
he  hold  steadfastly  to  the  coast.'  The  mate 
said,  *Ay,  that  will  be  dismissing  him  lov- 
ingly. They  then  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cabin  and  talked,  but  I  could  not  hear 
them." 

"It  would  be  barbarous,  useless  murder," 
I  cried,  "to  hang,  or  stab  or  drown  me,  but 
kindness,  nay,  lovingness,  to  set  me  ashore 
with  a  week's  provisions  and  a  fowling-piece, 
to  give  me  a  night  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  by 
wild  beasts,  or  a  week  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Homadods,  or  a  month  to  perish  of  hunger  ! 
The  villains !  Is  this  to  be  their  usage  of 
me  : 

"  Geoffrey,  if  they  put  you  on  shore  I  will 
follow.  The  future  that  is  good  enough 
for  you  is  good  enough  for  me.  And,  indeed, 
I  would  rather  die  a  hard  death  on  shore 
than  be  left  to  miserably  live  with  men 
capable   of  cruelly    destroying   you." 

I  reflected  a  little,  and  said,  "Their  resolu- 
tion keeps  me  safe  for  the  present,  at  all 
events.     If  I  am  to  be  marooned  they  will 
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let  me  alone  meanwhile.  Therefore  I  consider 
that  their  determination  greatly  improves  our 
chances.     .  No !    there     is    nothing    in 

their  intention  to  scare  me.  I  like  their 
meaning  so  well  that  our  prayer  to  God  must 
be  that  Vanderdecken  may  not  change  his 
mind." 

She  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  me  until  I 
pointed  out  that,  as  I  gathered  from  her 
report,  they  would  not  send  me  ashore  until 
just  before  they  were  about  to  sail,  so  that  I 
should  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  me 
and  consider  the  surest  method  of  escaping, 
whilst  the  ship  was  being  careened  and  the 
leak  repaired  and  the  vessel  in  other  ways 
doctored. 

"And,  dearest,"  said  I,  "it  has  come  to 
this  with  you,  too  :  that  sooner  than  remain 
with  these  fierce  and  dreadful  people  you  will 
take  your  chance  of  that  African  coast  you  so 
greatly  feared." 

•'  I  will  share  your  fortune,  Geoffrey,  be  it 
life  or  death — let  come  what  will,"  said  she, 
nestling  close  and  looking  up  at  me  out  of 
the  phantom  faintness  of  her  face  with  her 
large  eyes  in  whose  liquid  darkness  the  moon 
was  reflected  in  two  stars. 

"  My  precious  one  !  I  could  not  leave  theei 
If  the  terrors  of  the  shore— the  fears  of  the 
savage,  the  wild  beast,  the  poisonous  serpent 
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— triumphed  over  your  desire  of  escape,  I 
would  remain  with  you,  Imogene,  if  they 
would  let  me.  'Twould  be  a  hard  fate  for 
us  both,  dearest,  to  wear  out  our  lives  in  this 
ship.  But  we  cannot  be  parted — not  of  our 
own  will,  at  least,  however  God  may  deal 
with  us,  or  the  knife  or  yard-arm  halter  of 
these  villains.  Wherever  you  are  I  must 
be " 

"  Yes !"  she  cried,  passionately. 

"It  may  not  indeed  come  to  our  delivering 
ourselves  by  using  the  coast.  Another 
scheme  is  in  my  head,  though  of  it  I  will 
say  nothing,  since  too  much  of  fortune  must 
enter  it  to  fit  it  for  cold  deliberation.  But  it 
may  end  in  our  escaping  to  the  land  and 
lurking  there  in  hiding  till  the  ship  sails. 
And  it  makes  my  heart  feel  bold,  Imogene, 
to  hear  you  say  that  sooner  than  languish  and 
miserably  end  your  days  in  this  accursed 
fabric  you  will  dare  with  me  the  natural 
perils  of  that  shore." 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

LAND. 

But  for  Imogene  having  overheard  his  con- 
versation with  Van  Vogelaar,  I  should  ne\^er 
have  been  able  to  guess  that  there  was  any 
change  in  Vandcrdeckcn's  resolution  respect- 
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ing  me  ;  I  mean  any  change  in  his  intention 
to  carry  me  to  Europe  in  his  ship.  There 
was  the  same  uniformity  in  the  variety  of  his 
moods ;  he  was  sullen,  haughty,  morose, 
often  insanely  fierce,  sometimes  talkative, 
then  falling  into  trances,  in  all  such  exhibi- 
tions as  heretofore.  In  Van  Vogelaar,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  slight  alteration.  At 
moments  I  caught  him  peering  at  me  with 
a  look  in  his  eyes  that  might  have  answered 
very  well  as  a  dark  malicious  merriment  of 
soul,  of  which  the  countenance  was  capable  of 
expressing  the  villainous  qualities  only,  I 
mean,  not  the  mirth  also.  Sometimes  he 
would  make  as  though  to  converse  ;  but  this 
I  cut  short,  repelling  him  very  fearlessly  now 
that  I  understood  his  and  his  captain's  plans, 
and  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  this  side  the 
execution  of  it. 

On  my  side,  I  was  extremely  wary,  walking 
cautiously  in  all  I  said  and  did,  and  never 
venturing  a  remark  to  Imogene,  even  when 
we  had  reason  to  believe  wc  were  absolutely 
alone,  without  sinking  my  voice  after  a  care- 
ful probing  glance  around  as  if  I  expected  to 
see  an  human  ear  standing  out  on  any  beam 
or  bulkhead  my  sight  went  to, 

I  busied  myself  in  certain  preparations 
in  which  I  got  Imogene  to  help  me.  Since, 
in  any  case,   our  escape  to  the   land   would 
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have  to  be  profoundly  secret,  'twas  neces- 
sary we  should  get  ready  a  small  stock 
of  food  to  carry  away  with  us,  and  I  told 
Imogene  to  make  some  bags  out  of  the 
stoutest  stuff  she  could  come  at  to  store  it  in, 
and  to  privately  convey  to  me  such  provisions 
as  I  indicated,  which  she,  as  well  as  I,  v/as 
to  secrete  when  alone,  during  Prins'  absence, 
when  the  table  was  prepared. 

I  said  :  "  You  have  needles  and  thread  ?" 
for  she  had  told  me  that  some  of  the  apparel 
Vanderdecken  lent  or  gave  her  she  had  been 
obliged  to  alter.  "  We  shall  require  three  or 
four  bags.      Linen  will  do  for  the  material." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  linen,"  said  she.  "  I 
will  make  the  bags.  But  what  is  your  pro- 
ject, Geoffrey  ?  Tell  me  your  full  scheme — 
I  may  be  able  to  put  something  to  it." 

"  I  have  two  schemes,"  I  answered  :  "  but 
I  will  speak  only  of  the  one  that  concerns  the 
shore.  Vanderdecken  is  sure  to  bring  up 
close  to  the  land  ;  I  have  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  swim  the  distance,  and  shall  make  a 
small  frame  of  wood  to  sit  about  your  waist 
on  which  you  will  float  when  I  lower  you  into 
the  water,  and  then  I  shall  softly  let  myself 
down  and  tow  you  to  the  land  by  swimming." 

I  thought  to  see  her  countenance  change, 
but  she  regarded  me  fearlessly,  indeed  with 
an  emotion  as  of  triumph  colouring  her  face. 
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"  How  am  I  to  enter  the  water  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  will  lower  you  from  the  quarter-gallery 
outside  your  cabin,"  I  replied,  "the  height  is 
not  great.  The  blackness  under  the  counter 
will  hide  you,  and  I  shall  contrive  to  float  us 
both  away  very  quietly." 

She  said,  gazing  at  me  fondly  and  smiling : 
"Everything  is  feasible  so  far,  Geoffrey.  But 
now  imagine  us  arrived  on  shore." 

"  I  must  carry  you  as  far  as  your  strength 
will  suffer,"  I  replied.  "  Of  course,  Vander- 
decken  will  send  in  pursuit  of  us,  but  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  dense  vegetation  full  of 
hiding  places.  Yet  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things,  my  dearest,  we  must  rely  upon  God's 
help.  That  given  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ; 
denied — then  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  I 
threw  myself  overboard  at  once." 

"  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  question 
you,  dear  heart,  for  dread  of  what  we  may 
encounter,  but  merely  that  by  letting  your 
plans  lie  in  my  mind  my  girlish  spirit  may 
grow  used  to  them  and  unswervingly  help 
you  when  the  time  comes." 

"Brave  litde  woman!"  I  cried,  "do  not 
believe  I  could  misjudge  you.  You  would 
ask  me  what  is  to  follow  when  this  vessel 
quits  the  coast  and  leaves  us  alone  there  ? 
How    can    I    answer?     We    must    attempt 
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what  others  have  successfully  achieved,  and 
struggle  onwards  to  some  settlement.  I 
know — I  know,  my  darling,  that  the  outlook 
is  black  and  affrighting.  But  consider  what 
our  choice  signifies  ;  the  fate  that  awaits  us  if 
you  remain  and  1  am  marooned ;  or  the 
chances — meagre  indeed,  but  chances,  never- 
theless— which  offer  if  we  escape  to  the  land. 
And  we  shall  be  together,  dearest !" 

A  sailor  will  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  me 
speak  of  three  or  four  bags  of  provisions,  and 
wonder  also  that  I  should  not  see  that 
if  there  was  the  least  movement  in  the 
water  when  I  lowered  Imogene  with  these 
bags  about  her  into  it,  the  provisions  would 
be  spoiled  by  the  wet.  But  'tis  proper  to  say 
here  that  this  proposal  to  float  her  in  a  frame 
and  tow  her  ashore  by  swimming  was  but  an 
alternative  scheme  which,  at  all  hazards,  I 
would  go  through  with,  if  the  other  and  less 
perilous  venture  should  prove  impracticable, 
and  in  case  this  should  be  so,  I  said  nothing 
to  her  about  it,  that  by  her  growing  accus- 
tomed to  the  dismal  and  dangerous  project 
she  would  not  tremble  and  shrink  if  it  came, 
as  I  feared  it  might,  to  our  having  to  escape 
ashore.  Three  small  baos  secured  about  my 
darling's  shoulders,  well  out  of  the  water, 
were  less  likely  to  be  wetted  than  one  big 
one  that  must  needs  hang  low,  trice  it  as  I 
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might ;  and  anyway  the  three,  would  be  as 
good  as  one,  let  the  manner  of  our  escape  be 
what  it  would. 

She  made  me  these  bags,  and  I  hid  them 
in  my  cabin,  along  with  some  biscuit  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  wreck,  a  few  pieces 
of  salted  meat  cooked,  a  small  jar  of  flour,  a 
little  silver  cup  for  drinking,  and  other  com- 
pact and  portable  things,  such  as  the  flat 
banana  cakes  the  cook  sent  to  the  cabin,  a 
bottle  of  marmalade  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pickle  jar,  and  the  like.  These  things  she 
and  I  took  from  the  table  by  degrees,  and 
they  were  not  missed.  I  would  have  given  a 
finger  for  a  musket  and  powder  and  balls  ; 
but  if  there  was  an  arms-chest  on  board 
neither  she  nor  I  knew  where  to  find  it. 
And  suppose  it  had  been  possible  to  me  to 
have  secreted  a  musket — what  they  used,  I 
believe,  for  shooting  game  and  cattle  were 
match-locks  with  barrels  about  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  the  bore  of  the  bigness  of 
a  horse-pistol,  and  cartridges  in  small  hollow 
canes,  each  holding  a  charge  of  powder — am- 
munition was  not  to  be  had  without  asking. 

She  stitched  me  four  bags,  but  three  I 
found  when  filled  would  be  as  heavy  a  load 
as  it  was  prudent  to  put  upon  her  ;  because 
when  I  came  to  look  about  me  for  wood  for 
a  frame  for  her  to  float  in  1  could  only  meet 
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with  five  small  pieces,  and  even  the  purloin- 
ing of  these  was  attended  with  prodigious 
anxiety  and  trouble,  as  you  will  judge  when 
I  say  that  to  get  them  I  had  to  watch  till  I 
was  unobserved  and  then  kick  a  piece,  as  if 
by  accident,  under  a  gun,  or  to  any  corner 
where  it  might  lie  until  I  could  carry  it  below 
under  cover  of  the  night. 

All  these  things  I  hid  under  the  bed-place 
in  my  cabin,  where  I  had  very  little  fear  of 
their  being  found  ;  for  the  good  reason  that, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  one  ever  entered  the 
berth. 

Meanwhile,  the  wind  held  bravely,  with — 
on  the  third  day — but  a  few  hours  of  stag- 
nant atmosphere  and  a  flat  and  brilliant  sea, 
followed  by  a  shift  into  the  westward  of 
south  that  worked  into  a  hearty  wind,  before 
which  the  Death  Ship  drove  under  all  cloths, 
the  clear  water  gushing  from  her  scup- 
pers to  the  clanking  and  spouting  of  her 
pump.  Bearing  in  mind  our  situation  after 
the  tempest,  as  given  me  by  Vanderdecktn, 
and  narrowly,  if  furtively,  observing  the 
courses  wc  made,  I  kept  a  dead  reckoning 
of  our  progress — for  by  this  time  I  could 
measure  the  vessel's  pace  with  my  eye  as 
correctly  as  ever  the  log  could  give  it — and 
when  the  fifth  day  arrived  I  knew  that  at 
eight  o'clock  that   morning  either  we  were 
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some  twelve  leaofues  distant  from  the  African 
coast  or  that  Vanderdecken  was  amazingly- 
wrong  in  his  calculations. 

My  excitement  bade  fair  to  master  me.  It 
needed  a  power  of  will  such  as  I  could  never 
have  supposed  I  possessed  to  subdue  my 
demeanour  to  that  posture  of  calmness  which 
the  captain  and  his  mates  were  used  to  see 
in  me.  Happily,  Imogene  was  at  hand 
to  control  any  exhibition  of  impatience  or 
anxiety. 

"  Let  them  suspect  nothing  in  your  man- 
ner," she  would  say.  "Van  Vogelaar  watches 
you  closely  ;  the  least  alteration  in  you  might 
set  him  conjecturing.  Who  knows  what 
fancies  his  base  and  malignant  mind  is  capable 
of?  His  heart  is  bent  on  your  destruction, 
and  though  he  hopes  that  must  follow  your 
being  left  alone  on  the  coast,  yet  a  change  in 
your  ordinary  manner  might  fill  his  cruel  soul 
with  fear  that  you  had  some  plan  to  escape 
with  your  life,  in  which  case  I  fear,  Geoffrey, 
he  would  torment  and  enrage  Vanderdecken 
into  slaying  you  either  here  or  on  shore." 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  at  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  I  reckoned  we  were  some  twelve 
leagues  distant  from  the  coast.  The  breeze 
had  slackened  somewhat,  but  it  still  blew  a 
fresh  air,  and  the  water  being  quiet  and  such 
small  swell  as  there  was,  together  with  the 
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billows,  chasing  us,  our  speed  was  a  fair  live 
and  a  half  knots.  Yet  there  was  no  sign  to 
advertise  us  of  the  adjacency  of  land.  A  few 
Cape  hens  flew  along  with  us  on  our  star- 
board beam,  but  this  kind  of  sea-fowl  had 
accompanied  the  ship  when  we  were  as  far 
south  as  ever  we  were  driven  since  I  had 
been  in  her,  and  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  signify  more  than  that  we  were  "  off"  the 
South  African  headland — which  term  may 
stand  for  the  measure  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea. 
The  ocean  was  of  as  deep  and  glorious  a  blue 
as  ever  I  had  beheld  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic.  My  suspense  grew  into  torment  ; 
anxiety  became  anguish,  the  harsher  and 
fiercer  for  the  obligation  of  restraint.  There 
was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  Vander- 
decken's  reckoning.  For  several  days  he 
had  been  hove-to,  and  his  log  would  certainly 
neither  tell  him  his  drift  nor  how  the  currents 
served  him.  My  only  hope  then  was  in  the 
supernatural  guiding  of  the  ship.  I  might 
believe,  at  least,  that  the  instincts  of  the  sea- 
bird  would  come  to  one  whose  dreadful  and 
ghostly  existence  lay  in  an  aimless  furrowing 
of  the  mighty  waters,  and  that  he  would 
know  how  to  steer  when  the  occasion  arose, 
as  does  the  ocean-fowl  whose  bed  is  the  surg^e 
as  its  pinion  is  its  pillow,  but  whose  nest 
must   be  sought   in  rocky   solitudes,   leagues 
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and  leaofues  below  that  sea-line  in  whose 
narrow  circle  you  find  the  creature  flying. 

I  dared  not  seem  to  appear  to  stare 
earnestly  ahead  ,  the  part  I  had  to  play  was 
that  of  extreme  indifference  ;  yet,  swift  as 
were  the  looks  I  directed  over  either  bow, 
my  eyes  would  reel  with  the  searching, 
passionate  vehemence  of  my  stare,  and  the 
blue  horizon  wave  to  my  sight  as  though  it 
swam  upon  a  swooning  view. 

Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  I  was  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  forward  end  of  the  poop, 
when  I  observed  a  clear  shade  of  blue  haze 
upon  the  horizon  directly  ahead.  I  watched 
it  a  little  while,  believing  it  no  more  than  a 
darkening  in  the  dye  of  the  sky  that  way  ; 
but  on  bringing  my  eyes  to  it  a  second  time, 
I  found  a  fixity  in  the  atmospheric  outlining 
of  the  shadow  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  the  blue  faintness  and  delicate 
dim  heads  of  a  distant  hilly  coast.  I  turned, 
with  a  leap  of  heart  that  was  a  mingling  of 
rapture  and  dread,  to  win  Imogene  by  my 
manner  to  view  the  land  too,  but  she 
stood  with  Vanderdecken  near  the  tiller,  with 
her  back  upon  me,  apparently  watching  the 
motions  of  a  bird  that  steadily  flew  along 
with  us,  some  three  cables  length  on  our 
larboard  quarter,  flying  no  faster  than  we 
sailed,  yet  going  through  the  air  as  straight 
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as  a  belated  homeward-bound  rook.  One  of 
the  men  forward  saw  the  azure  shadow,  and 
seemed  to  call  the  attention  of  two  or  three 
others  to  it  in  that  voiceless,  mechanical 
way,  which  furnished  a  ghostlier  and  grislier 
character  to  the  bearing  and  movements  of 
the  crew  than  ever  they  could  have  taken 
from  the  paleness  of  their  faces,  and  the 
glittering,  unreal  vitality  of  their  eyes  only  ; 
and  they  went  towards  the  beak  to  look, 
dropping  whatever  jobs  they  might  have  been 
upon,  with  complete  disregard  of  discipline. 
Broad  as  the  day  was,  abounding  as  the 
scene  with  the  familiar  and  humanising  glory 
of  the  blessed  golden  sunshine  and  the  snow- 
topped  peaks  of  shallow  liquid  sapphire 
ridges,  yet  the  figures  of  those  men,  showing 
under  the  swelling-  and  lifting  foot  of  the  fore- 
sail, peering  under  the  sharp  of  their  hands 
against  their  foreheads,  silent  in  postures  of 
phlegmatic  observation,  gave  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  the  ship  a  wild  and  dismal  colour  and 
appearance,  and  the  black  melancholy,  the 
cold  unholiness  of  it,  stole  biting  as  polar 
frost-smoke  to  the  senses  through  the  genial 
splendour  of  the  noon-tide.  Yet,  like  those 
men,  did  I  stand  looking  with  my  hand  against 
my  brow,  for  there  was  a  wonderful  and  almost 
blinding  magnificence  of  light  upon  the 
shiverino-    waters    under    the    sun    that    was 
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now  floated  north,  but  the  resplendent  haze 
did  not  dim  the  substantial  line  that  was 
growing  with  a  deepening  hue  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  already  methought  I  could 
discern  the  curve  and  sweep  of  inland  airy 
altitudes  with  the  dainty  silver  of  clouds 
streaking  them. 

"  Land,  Heer  Fenton !"  cried  a  voice  in 
my  ear. 

I  started.  Van  Vogelaar  stood  close  be- 
side me,  pointing  with  a  pale  leathern  fore- 
finger, his  harsh  and  rugged  face  smileless, 
though  his  eyes  grinned  with  malice  as  they 
lay  fastened  upon  mine. 

"I  see  it,  mynheer,"  I  replied,  coldly. 

"It  should  rejoice  your  English  soul,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Your  countrymen  will  not  count 
you  as  a  mariner  of  theirs  if  you  love  not  the 
land  !  See  !  Remote  and  faint  though  it  be, 
how  substantial  even  in  its  blue  thinness  doth 
it  show !  No  sea-sickness  there,  Heer  Fen- 
ton !  No  hollow  seas  yawning  black  as 
vaults !" 

Had  this  man  been  of  the  earth  I  needed 
but  to  catch  him  by  the  scroff  and  breech  and 
bring  his  spine  to  my  knee  to  kill  him.  And 
he  looked  so  much  as  if  I  could  have  served 
him  so  that  it  was  hard  to  regard  him  v/ithout 
pity.  I  said,  quietly,  "  Will  that  be  the  land 
the  captain  desires  to  make  ?" 
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''Ay,  he  answered,  snarlingly,  "the  Dutch 
are  sailors." 

I  thought  to  myself,  yes,  when  they  have 
the  Devil  for  a  sea-cunny  they  will  hit  their 
port. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  step  ashore  if  but  for 
half-an-hour  ?"  said  he,  looking  at  me. 

'•  That  is  a  matter  that  concerns  your 
master,"  I  answered,  turning  from  him.  A 
low  ha !  ha  !  broke  from  him,  muffled  as  the 
sound  of  a  saw  worked  under  deck,  as 
musical  too,  and  as  mirthless.  Yet  Imogene's 
quick  ear  caught  it,  and  she  turned  swiftly  to 
look.  And  methought  it  had  penetrated 
further  yet,  for  upon  the  heels  of  it,  there 
rose  up,  as  an  echo,  from  the  cabin,  that 
harsh  and  rusty  cry,  "Wyi  311  at  Dci-DonO!" 

CHAPTER     XLIII 

WE    BRING    UP    IN    A    BAY. 

I  COULD  not  at  that  time  know  what  part  of 
the  South  African  coast  was  this  we  had 
made,  but  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  lies  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of 
twenty-two  degrees,  and  about  an  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  Cape  Agulhas.  When 
it  first  came  into  sight,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
but  a  faint,  long-drawn  shade  in  the  light 
blue  of  the  sky  over  the  horizon,  with  such  a 
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fairy  tincture  of  flanking  eminence  beyond 
that  the  whole  was  as  delicately  tender  as 
the  visionary  shore  of  a  dream. 

But  before  the  dinner-hour  had  come 
round  we  had  stolen  nearly  two  leagues 
closer  to  it,  and  the  coast  lay  plain  enough 
and  very  brave  with  colours,  the  green  of 
several  dyes,  the  mountain  sky-lines  of  an 
exquisite  clearness  of  cutting  in  the  radiant 
atmosphere  and  against  the  hard  azure 
brilliance  of  the  heavens,  and  the  tracts 
of  white  sand  low  down  as  lustrous  as  the 
foam  of  a  dissolving  surge. 

Soon  after  the  land  had  hove  into  view, 
Imogene  joined  me.  She  had  kept  her 
feelings  under  whilst  near  Vanderdecken, 
Now,  by  my  side,  she  stood  with  twenty 
emotions  working  in  her,  her  nostrils  quiver- 
ing, her  lips  pale,  the  colour  coming  and 
going  in  her  cheeks,  the  bright  light  that  a 
passing  hope  flashed  into  her  eyes  dying 
out  to  the  tearful  shadowins:  of  some  bitter 
fear. 

I  said  to  her,  very  softly,  and  keeping  my 
face  as  expressionless  as  my  inward  agita- 
tion would  permit — for  Vanderdecken  and  his 
mates  conferred  together  near  us,  sometimes 
stopping  close,  sometimes  stepping — "  If  this 
pace  holds  our  anchor  should  be  down  bv 
dusk." 
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"  What  will  they  do  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  been  asking  that  question  of 
myself,"  I  replied.  "  Were  they  human — of 
this  earth — I  could  foretell  their  movements. 
No  sooner  were  they  come  to  an  anchor  than 
they  would  turn  to  and  get  the  guns  and 
cargo  over  to  one  side,  that  by  listing  the 
ship  they  might  bring  the  leak  out  of  water 
and  save  themselves  this  starving  job  of 
pumping.  But  we  have  to  base  conjecture 
upon  men  who  are  neither  dead  nor  alive, 
who  are  Dutchmen  besides,  I  mean  of  a 
dull  and  apathetic  habit,  and  they  may  wait 
for  daylight  and  so  obtain  rest,  of  which 
they  should  get  as  much  as  they  want  with 
the  reliefs  they  are  able  to  send  to  the 
pump." 

"  What  should  best  fit  your  project, 
Geoffrey  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  under  my  breath,  "  if  we  are 
to  escape  we  shall  need  a  deserted  deck  and 
a  sleeping  ship." 

"If  this  should  come  about  to-nioht  will 
you  make  the  venture  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell.  Put  it  thus  ;  if  they  shift 
the  cargo  after  coming  to  an  anchor  with  the 
idea  of  raising  the  leak  clear,  the  work  may 
occupy  them  all  night.  So  all  night  long  the 
ship  will  be  alive  and  busy,  and  there  will  be 
no  chance  for  me," 
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"  But  the  ship  will  also  be  alive  if  they 
continue  to  ply  the  pump,  which  must  be 
clone  if  she  is  not  to  sink." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "so  I  may  have  to  wait  till 
to-morrow  night." 

She  cried,  with  a  quick  blanching  of  her 
face  that  cruelly  proved  her  stock  of  strength 
but  slender,  "If  they  careen  the  ship  to-night 
they  will  be  able  to  repair  the  leak  in  the 
morning,  and  be  ready  to  sail  before  the 
eveninsf." 

"  I  do  not  fear  that." 

"  Yet  it  might  happen,    Geoffrey !    They 

will  put  you  on  shore  before  sailing "    She 

stopped,  bringing  her  hands  together  with  ix 
passionate  clasp. 

"  I  do  not  fear  that,"  said  I  again.  "  Much 
will  depend  on  where  the  leak  is.  If  it  be 
low  down  they  may  not  be  able  to  come  at 
it  without  discharging  cargo,  which,  seeing 
that  they  have  but  those  two  boats  yonder 
to  work  with,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
make  tents  ashore  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  natives — if  any  there  here  be — 
should  keep  them  on  the  move  for  a  long 
month.  No,  dearest,  I  do  not  fear  that  they 
will  get  away  by  to-morrow  night — not  if 
they  were  ten  times  as  numerous  and  as 
nimble ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Vanderdecken 
would   suffer   me   to    be    marooned    till    the 
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ship  is  ready  to  start.  My  one  anxiety  is 
just  now  the  weather.  There  is  tranquihty 
in  that  dark  blue  sky  over  us  ;  the  wind 
weakens  as  we  approach  the  land,  and  there 
is  promise  of  a  calm  night.  May  God  help 
me  to  achieve  my  purpose  before  another 
twelve  hours  have  rolled  by." 

She  looked  at  me  with  eagerness  and 
alarm.  "To-night !"  she  cried.  "If  this  ship 
lies  here  for  days,  as  you  imagine,  how,  when 
we  are  ashore,  dare  we  hope  to  escape  the 
strenuous  search  Vanderdecken  is  certain  to 
make  for  us  .'*"  I  smiled  ;  she  continued,  with 
a  feverish  whisper  :  "  Consider,  dearest !  If 
we  are  captured — he  will  have  your  life ' 
God  knows  into  what  barbarities  his  rage 
may  drive  him  !" 

"  Dearest,"  said  I,  gently,  "  let  us  first  get 
out  of  the  ship." 

And  here  we  broke  off,  for  our  whispering- 
had  lasted  long  enough.  Soon  after  this  we 
went  below  to  dinner.  At  the  start  we  none 
of  us  spoke,  our  behaviour  and  perhaps  our 
appearance  answering  very  exactly  to  the 
poet's  description  of  a  party  in  a  parlour  who 
sat — 

"All  silent  and  all  damned!" 

Outside,  the  sun  shone  gloriously,  and  the 
blue  air  had  the  purity  of  polished  glass  ; 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  light  found  ad- 
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mission  through  the  small  windows  in  the 
cabin  front,  and  we  ate  and  gazed  upon  one 
another  in  a  sullen  atmosphere  as  gloomy 
as  the  expression  on  Vanderdecken's  face. 
At  this  moment  I  see  him  plain,  as  on  that 
day  ;  his  beard  falling  to  his  waist,  his  head 
slightly  bowed,  and  his  glance  travelling  in 
a  gaze  that  would  often  stop  and  become 
fixed,  his  skin  bleak  and  high  and  drawn 
with  pallor.  He  was  attired  in  a  sort  of 
blouse  of  dark-green  cloth,  confined  about 
his  waist  by  a  yellow  belt  fastened  by  a 
small  metal  clasp,  that  would  have  given  him 
a  romantic  and  buccaneering  look  but  for 
the  austere  majesty  and  fateful  character  of 
his  appearance,  which  inevitably  neutralised 
every  suggestion  that  did  not  accord  with 
the  solemn,  horrible  mystery  of  his  being. 

We  sat  for  some  time,  as  I  have  said,  as 
silent  as  the  dead ;  but  on  reflecting  that  there 
was  nothing,  in  reason,  I  could  say  likely  to 
procure  me  a  harder  fate  than  that  already 
designed  by  these  men,  I  determined  to  ask 
a  question  or  two,  and  said  "Has  your  car- 
penter ascertained  in  what  part  of  the  ship 
the  leak  is,  mynheer  ?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  round  upon  me  slowly. 
He  was  indeed  stately  in  all  he  did.  I  never 
beheld  him  glance  quickly  nor  start,  and 
the  only  time  in  which  his  dignity  fell,  torn 
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in  rags  from  him,  was  that  night  when  he 
acted  over  the  scene  of  the  Curse  in  his 
sleep. 

He  answered,  "Yes." 

"  Is  it  far  down  ?"  said  Imogene. 

"  The  ship  will  need  heeling  to  four 
Strakes,"  he  replied. 

I  dropped  my  knife  on  to  the  deck  for  the 
excuse  to  pick  it  up  that  I  might  hide  the 
delight  in  my  face.  A  list  of  four  strakes 
would  prove  but  a  very  small  matter  to  bring 
about,  and  my  feaiB  that  the  vessel  would 
linger  for  days,  perhaps  for  a  month,  on  this 
coast  vanished. 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "it  may  not  prove  worse 
than  a  started  butt-end." 

"It  is  that,  and  no  more,"  said  he. 

"  How  much  more  would  you  have,  Heer 
Fenton  ?"  exclaimed  Van  Vogelaar,  in  his 
'Ugliest  manner.  "  Dost  suppose  our  pump 
can  deliver  half  the  great  South  Sea  with 
every  stroke  ?" 

"It  should  take  us  four  days  of  easy 
working,"  said  I,  "  to  careen,  repair  and 
start  afresh  snugly  stowed." 

"You  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  hon.^,  sir, 
no  doubt  ?"  exclaimed  Van  V^ogelaar. 

"Sir,"    said     I,    "I     am    addressing    the 
captain." 
-   "Skipper!"  cried  the  man;   "  Heer  Fenton 
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Is  in  a  hurry  to  get  home!  We  should  put 
him  in  the  way  of  making  a  speedy  passage." 

"  I  expect  to  return  in  this  ship,"  said  I, 
speaking  with  my  eyes  on  Vanderdecken. 
"I  am  well  satisfied.  Nothing  stauncher 
floats.  Consider,  mynheer,  how  nobly  she 
has  acted  in  the  gales  we  have  encountered. 
It  would  please  me  to  entreat  you  to  use 
such  poor  skill  as  I  have  as  a  mariner  in 
helping  your  men  ;  but  your  courtesy  is 
magnanimous — of  the  form  that  is  to  be  met 
in  highest  perfection  in  the  Hollander  of 
lineage — and  I  will  not  risk  my  own  civility 
by  further  requests." 

He  motioned  with  his  hand,  contenting 
himself  with  whatever  answer  the  gesture 
signified.  I  perceived  there  was  no  further 
information  to  be  obtained  from  him — from 
Van  Vogelaar  nothing  but  sneers  and  insults 
— and  so  held  my  peace.  Yet  I  had  learnt 
something. 

When,  after  dining,  I  went  on  deck,  the 
land  looked  as  near  again  as  it  had  when  I 
went  below.  This  was  owing  to  the  amazing 
transparency  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
insomuch  that  every  twenty  fathoms  the  ship 
measured  was  like  adding  a  fresh  lens  to  a 
perspective  glass.  Yet  it  was  not  until  four 
o'clock  that  the  coast  lay  so  clear  as  to  render 
every  detail  of  it  a  visible  thing,  and  then  the 
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sight  was  helped  by  the  sun  being  on  the 
larboard  side  and  showering  his  glory  aslant, 
which,  mingling  with  the  golden  splendour 
rising  out  of  his  wake  In  the  sea,  put  an  ex- 
traordinary shining  into  the  atmosphere,  but 
without  the  lustrous  haze  that  had  been 
rising  when  he  was  right  over  the  land  and 
kindlinor  the  water  under  our  bows.  'Twas  a 
picture  of  a  bay  with  a  shelving  beach  thickly 
green  with  bushes  and  trees,  in  and  out  of 
which  there  winded  lengths  and  lines  of 
exceeding  white  sand  that  trembled  to  the 
sunshine  with  the  shivering  metallic  sheen  of 
frosted  silver.  The  sea  went  blue  as  the  sky 
to  the  shore  and  tumbled  into  foam,  in  some 
places  leaping  up  in  creamy  dartlngs,  in 
others  making  a  small  crystal  smoke  with  its 
boiling,  elsewhere  lapping  tenderly  and  ex- 
piring in  ripples.  The  azure  heights  beyond, 
which  had  seemed  to  closely  flank  the  coast 
when  first  beheld,  drew  Inland  with  our 
approach,  marking  their  remoteness  by  the 
retention  of  their  lovely  atmospheric  delicacy 
of  colour,  and  their  height  by  the  lengths  of 
vapour  that  clung  to  their  mighty  slopes  at 
various  altitudes,  like  fraofments  of  ereat 
silken  veils  or  cloths  of  pale  gold  which  had 
been  rent  whilst  blowing  along.  The  sea- 
board went  in  a  rugged  line  east  and  west  by 
the    compass,    sometimes    coming   very    low 
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down,  sometimes  soaring  into  great  forelands, 
plentifully  covered  with  wild  growths,  as  you 
saw  by  the  several  dyes  of  green  that  coated 
it,  and  in  one  place — about  a  league  from  the 
bay — a  pale  blue  smoke  rising  up  denoted  a 
bash-fire,  and,  as  it  was  easy  to  suj.pose,  the 
presence  of  natives. 

The  sky  was  catching  a  tinge  of  brassy 
hardness  from  the  westering  sun,  and  the 
complexion  of  it,  where  the  mountain  heights 
were,  somehow  made  you  think  of  measure- 
less miles  of  hot  and  cloudy  sand  glowing 
yellowly  up  Into  that  feverish  reflection.  The 
weak  swell  that  lifted  us  rolled  in  wind- 
wrinkled  folds  into  the  bay,  which  yawned 
unsheltered  to  the  south.  I  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  it  needs  no  great  wind  on  this 
coast  to  raise  a  monstrous  sea,  and  it  was 
with  unspeakable  eagerness  and  anxiety  that 
I  directed  my  eyes  from  the  land  to  the  sky 
overhead  and  on  our  quarters.  But  the 
promise  of  tranquility  seemed  to  deepen  with 
the  drawing  down  of  the  sun.  It  was  sheer 
sapphire  in  the  south,  melting  eastwards  into 
violet,  and  the  sea  that  way  was  like  an 
English  lake,  and  to  the  left  of  the  sun 
there  floated  a  few  purple  clouds,  which  I 
watched  some  time  with  attention  but  could 
not  tell  that  they  moved,  though  a  breeze 
was  still  about  us,  humming  pleasantly  aloft, 
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keeping  our  old  sails  rounded,  and  sending 
the  aged  structure  gliding  at  four  knots  an 
hour  as  quietly  through  it  as  a  seagull 
paddling  In  the  level   water  of  an   harbour. 

But  for  the  tedious  clanging  of  the  pump 
and  the  fountain-sounds  of  its  discharge,  the 
stillness  on  board  would  have  been  as  deep 
as  the  hush  upon  the  land.  Still,  lovely  as 
was  that  afternoon,  I  very  well  remember 
wishing  it  had  been  a  month  earlier  or 
later  than  this.  We  were  in  the  stormy  time 
of  the  year  in  these  parts,  though  it  was 
summer  at  home,  and  a  violent  change  might 
quickly  come.  If  it  came,  Vanderdecken 
would  have  to  put  to  sea,  leak  or  no  leak,  for 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  mere  hemp 
could  partake  of  the  Curse  ;  and  the  cables 
which  I  saw  some  of  the  crew  getting  up  out 
of  the  hold  and  bending  to  the  anchors  at 
the  bows  were  assuredly  not  going  to  hold 
this  lump  of  a  craft,  high  out  of  water  and  as 
thick  as  a  tower  aloft,  for  twenty  solid 
minutes  in  a  seaway  and  in  the  eye  of  a  stout 
wind. 

Therefore  it  was,  when  I  was  alone  with 
Imogene,  the  coast  being  then  about  a  league 
distant  and  the  sun  low,  that  I  said  to  her 
"  Dearest,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  get  aweiy  with  you 
to-niofht." 
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"  I  am  ready,"  she  answered,  instantly  : 
"you   need    but   tell   me    what    to   do." 

"  We  must  make  use  of  this  noble 
weather,"  I  continued  ;  "  it  is  a  fickle  season, 
a  change  may  come  in  half-a-dozen  hours  and 
force  Vanderdecken  to  sea  with  his  pump 
going.    Imogene,  it  must  not  find  us  aboard." 

"  No." 

"  There  will  be  no  moon  till  eleven  ;  we 
must  be  away  before  she  rises,  for  she  will 
glow  brightly  in  that  sky." 

"  Dearest,  I  am,  ready,"  she  repeated. 
"  But,  GeofTrey,  risk  nothing  on  the  mere 
chance  that  the  weather  will  change.  You 
might  imperil  your  life  by  haste  —  and  to- 
morrow night  may  be  as  reposeful  as  this 
that  approaches,  and  with  a  later  moon 
too !" 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  bid  me  risk  nothing !"  I 
exclaimed.  "  We  must  risk  everything — 
our  chances  aboard  and  our  chances  out  of 
the  ship — or  you  are  as  good  as  chained  to 
this  vessel  for  life." 

She  smiled  her  acquiescence.  I  looked  at 
her  with  passionate  inquiry,  but  never  did  a 
braver  and  more  resolved  heart  gaze  at  a 
lover  from  a  maiden's  eyes.  I  found  the 
fearlessness  of  her  devotion  the  more  admir- 
able for  the  dread  she  had  expressed  con- 
cerning the  perils  of  the  coast,  and  for   her 
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speaking  thus  to  me  with  the  land  close  to 
and  all  its  wildness  and  melancholy  visible  to 
her,  toeether  with  the  distant  smoke,  towards 
which  I  had  seen  her  glance  again  and  again, 
and  whose  meaning  she  perfectly  understood. 
The  ship  swam  slowly  forwards.  The 
coast  dried  the  wind  out  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  so  much  the  better,  for  there  was  enough 
to  carry  us  in,  and  then  it  could  not  die  too 
soon  to  serve  my  turn.  All  was  ready  with 
the  anchors  forward,  and  the  men  hung  about 
in  pallid  gangs  waiting  for  orders  to  take  sail 
off  the  ship.  The  vitality  of  the  wondrous 
craft  seemed  to  lie  in  the  pump  and  its 
automatic  plyers,  so  deep  was  the  silence 
among  the  crew  and  so  still  their  postures  ; 
but  now  and  again  the  heavy  courses  would 
swing  into  the  masts  to  the  soft  bowing  of 
the  fabric  and  raise  a  feeble  thunder-note  like 
to  the  sound  of  bowls  rolling  over  hollow 
ground.  The  red  light  in  the  west  lay  upon 
the  head  of  the  shaggy  line  of  coast,  and  the 
far-off  mountains  that  had  been  blue  went  up 
in  a  dim  purple  to  the  sky  ;  the  crimson  haze 
seemed  to  float  over  the  rugged  brink  and 
roll  down  the  slope  to  the  shore,  so  that  the 
scene  was  bathed  in  a  most  exquisite  delicate 
light — all  features  touched  with  red  ;  a  bronze 
as  of  English  autumn  upon  the  green;  the 
white  sand  gleaming  rosily,  and  great  spaces 
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of  reddish  rubble-like  ground  glowing  dark 
as  blood.  But  the  loneliness!  I  figured 
myself  ashore  there  —  the  ship  gone  — 
Imogene  gone !  I  stood  in  fancy  upon  the 
beach  looking  out  on  this  bare  sea  ;  an  aged, 
perhaps  worthless  firelock  by  my  side,  a  few- 
cartridges,  a  week's  store  of  provisions  !  The 
moan  of  the  surf  was  in  my  ear ;  every 
creaking  and  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  near 
bushes  startled  me.  To  right  and  left  rolled 
the  coast  for  endless  leagues,  and  the  vast 
plain  of  sea,  whose  multitudinous  crying- 
found  echoes  in  a  thousand  caverns,  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  reverberating  heart  of  giant 
clifTs,  whose  walls  were  best  measured  in 
parallels  and  meridians,  went  down  into  the 
heavens  where  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  were. 

Yet,  hideous  as  was  the  prospect  of  that 
shore  when  I  thought  of  myself  marooned 
upon  it,  its  horrors  shrunk  into  mere  perils, 
such  as  courage,  patience  and  resolution 
might  overcome,  when  my  imagination  put 
my  darling  by  m.y  side ;  and  with  her  hand  in 
mine,  I  looked  round  me  upon  the  vast 
scene  of  solitude.  In  her  weakness  I  found 
my  strength  ;  in  her  devotion  my  armour. 
Great  God  !  How  precious  to  man  is  Thy 
gift  of  woman's  love!  But  for  Imogene 
where  would   have   been  mv   Durpose    and 
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determination  ?       I    have    but    to    recall    the 
condition  of  my  spirits  when  I  looked  at  the 
shore  and  thought  of  myself  as  alone  there 
to  know. 

The  sun  had  been  sunk  an  hour,  the  twi- 
light had  melted  into  darkness,  and  the  sky 
was  full  of  stars,  when  the  Death  Ship  floated 
in  a  breathless  manner  to  abreast-  of  the 
eastern  bluff  or  foreland  of  the  bay,  and  with 
an  air  as  faint  as  the  sigh  of  a  spirit  expiring 
upon  the  black  drapery  of  her  higher  canvas, 
she  slided  the  blotting  head  of  coast  on  to 
her  quarter,  and  came  to  a  dead  stand  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  beach. 

I  heard  Vanderdecken  tell  A  rents  to  drop 
the  lead  over  the  side.  This  was  done.  The 
captain  exclaimed      "  What  trend  hath  she  ?" 

"  None,  sir.  The  line  is  up  and  down  like 
an  iron  bar." 

"  Clew  up  the  topsails  and  topgallant-sails. 
Up  with  the  courses.  See  all  ready  to  let  go 
the  anchors,  Van  Vogelaar." 

These  orders  were  re-echoed.  In  a  moment 
the  decks  were  alive  with  dusky  shapes  of 
moving  men  ;  one  after  another  the  sails 
dissolved  against  the  stars  like  clouds,  amid 
the  hoarse  rumbling  of  blocks,  the  whistling 
of  running  ropes,  the  rattle  of  descending 
yards. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  forward  ?"  cried  Van- 
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derdecken,   his  rich  voice  going  in  notes  of 
deep-throated  music  up  into  the  gloom. 

"  All  ready !"  answered  Van  Vogelaar  from 
the  forecastle. 

"  Then  let  go  the  anchor  !" 

The  heavy  splash  of  a  great  weight  of  iron 
was  followed  by  a  hot  seething  sound  of  cable 
torn  through  the  hawse-pipe  ;  the  water 
boiled  to  the  launching  blow  from  the  bow 
and  spread  out  in  a  surface  of  dim  green  fire. 
I  watched  to  see  if  the  vessel  would  swing 
but  there  was  no  air,  neither  was  there  tide 
or  current  to  slue  her,  and  she  hung  in  a 
shadow  like  that  of  a  thunder-cloud  over  her 
own  anchor,  her  mastheads  very  softly  beat- 
ing time  to  the  slow  lift  and  fall  of  the  light 
swell. 

"  Keep  all  fast  with  the  larboard  anchor  !" 
exclaimed  Vanderdecken.  "  Overhaul  the 
cable  to  the  fifty  fathom  scope.  Aloft  men  and 
stow  the  canvas.     Carpenter  !" 

A  hoarse  voice  answered,  "  Sir  ?" 

"  Sound  the  well  and  let  me  know  what 
water  there  is." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  lanthorn  flickered  like  an 
ignis  fahms  and  threw  out  the  sombre  shapes 
of  men  as  its  gleam  passed  over  the  decks 
which  rippled  in  faint  sheets  of  phosphoric 
light.  He  who  bore  it  was  the  carpenter. 
When  he  came  to  the  pump  he  handed  it  to 
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a  seaman  whilst  he  dropped  the  sounding-rod 
down  the  well.  The  light  was  yellow,  and 
the  figures  of  the  fellows  who  were  pumping 
and  the  stooping  form  of  the  carpenter  stood 
out  of  the  gloom  like  an  illuminated  painting 
in  a  crypt.  A  foot  or  two  of  water  gushing 
from  the  pump  sparkled  freely  to  where  the 
darkness  cut  it  off.  Against  the  glittering 
lights  in  the  sky  you  saw  the  ink-like  outlines 
of  men  dangling  upon  the  yards,  rolling  up 
the  canvas.  I  watched  the  carpenter  pore 
upon  the  rod  to  mark  the  height  to  which  the 
wet  rose  ;  he  then  came  on  to  the  poop  and 
spoke  to  Vanderdecken  in  a  voice  too  low  for 
me  to  catch  what  he  said. 

Imogene  had  left  me  ten  minutes  before, 
and  I  stood  alone  in  the  deeper  shade  made 
in  the  gloom  upon  the  poop  by  the  mizzen- 
rigging.  The  beating  of  my  heart  was  pain- 
ful with  anxiety.  From  one  moment  to 
another  I  could  not  tell  what  the  next  order 
might  be,  and  if  ever  I  seemed  to  feel 
a  breath  of  air  upon  my  hot  temples,  I 
trembled  with  the  fear  that  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  breeze.  As  it  stood,  'twas  such  a 
night  to  escape  in  that  my  deepest  faith  in 
God's  mercy  had  never  durst  raise  my  hopes 
to   the    height    of   its    beauty    and    stillness. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  poop  slowly 
walked  Vanderdecken  ;  in  the  starlight  such 
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of  his  skin  as  showed  was  as  white  as  wax  ; 
he  sometimes  looked  aloft  at  the  men  there, 
sometimes  around  at  the  ocean,  sometimes 
coming  to  a  stand  to  mark  the  gradual  swing- 
ing of  the  ship  that  was  now  influenced  by 
some  early  trickling  of  tide  or  by  the  motions 
of  the  small  heaving  in  the  sea,  or  by  some 
ghostly  whisperings  of  air  overhead. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  Though  the  ship 
was  full  of  business,  not  a  sound  broke  from 
the  men,  and  the  hush  you  felt  upon  the  dark 
line  of  shore  would  have  been  upon  the 
vessel  but  for  the  clanking  jerks  of  the  pump- 
brake  and  the  noise  of  flowing  water, 

A  figure  came  up  the  poop-ladder  and 
softly  approached.  It  was  Imogene.  I 
lightly  called  and  she  came  to  my  side  in  the 
shadow. 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?"  she  asked. 

"  They  are  furling  the  sails  ;  nothing  more 
as  yet,"  I  answered. 

"  Will  they  endeavour  to  lift  the  leak  out 
of  water  to-night  ?" 

"  Dearest,  I  am  waiting  to  see  what  they 
mean  to  do." 

"  I  will  ask  Vanderdecken,"  said  she,  "  he 
always  answers  my  questions." 

I  seized  her  hand.  "  No!  He  may  sus- 
pect I  sent  you.  Let  us  walk  carelessly 
here    and    there.       Lurking-    in    the    shadow 
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might  give  an  air  of  conspiracy  to  the  prattle 
of  infants  to  the  suspicions  of  such  a  mind 
as  his." 

We  moved  towards  the  taffrail — the  helm 
was  lashed  and  abandoned — and  then  quietly 
to  and  fro,  speaking  under  our  breath. 

"Geoffrey,  we  may  find  no  water  to  drink 
when  we  get  on  shore  ;  have  you  provided 
for  that  .'*"  she  said. 

I  started.  I  had  thought  of  all  things,  as 
I  fancied  ,  yet  I  had  overlooked  the  most 
essential  of  our  certain  needs. 

"No,  I  have  not  provided  for  that,"  I 
exclaimed.      "  How   now   to  manage  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  it  just  now  in  my  cabin. 
There  is  a  pitcher  there  and  the  sight  of  it 
put  it  into  my  head  to  ask  if  you  had  included 
water  in  your  stock  of  provisions.  It  holds 
about  two  gallons.  It  has  a  narrow  neck 
and  may  be  easily  corked.  But  how  can  we 
convey  it  ashore.  My  weight  and  the  bags 
and  it  would  sink  a  bigger  frame  than  the 
one  that  is  to  float  me." 

I  said  :  "Is  there  fresh  water  in  it  ?" 

"  It  is  nearly  full.  Prins  keeps  it  replen- 
ished." 

I  said  :  "Are  bottles  to  be  had  i^" 

She  reflected  and  answered:  "There  are 
jars  in  which  wine  is  kept,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  them." 
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'Twas  my  turn  to  think.  I  then  cried  . 
"There  is  a  silver  flagon  in  the  box  under 
the  table ;  that  which  Prins  took  away 
last  week  and  brought  back  filled  with 
sherry  for  Vanderdecken.  Can  you  get 
it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  We  may  not  need  it  ;  if  so  we  will  leave 
it.  Vanderdecken  shall  not  say  that  we  have 
plundered  him  though  we  must  risk  a  graver 
charge  even  than  that  if  there  be  occasion. 
Dearest,  convey  that  flagon  to  your  cabin. 
Fill  it  with  fresh  water  in  readiness.  We 
shall  find  fresh  water  sweeter  than  the  richest 
wine.  Also  contrive  to  have  the  pitcher 
filled  to  the  brim.  Prins  will  do  that  and 
suspect  nothing.  You  will  invent  a  reason, 
and  when  it  is  filled  cork  it  as  securely 
as  possible  and  bind  the  head  with  stout  rag 
that  what  you  use  as  a  cork  may  not  fall 
out." 

She  said  she  would  go  and  see  about  it  at 
once. 

"  A  moment,"  I  whispered.  **  Is  the 
window    of    your    quarter-gallery    open  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  will  open  it." 

"  Do  so  ;  stand  at  it  till  you  hear  me 
cough.  Then  grasp  a  rope  that  I  will  let 
hang  against  the  window  and  coil  it  away  as 
you  pull  it  in." 
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She  understood  me  with  the  readiness  of  a 
sailor's  child  and  a  sailor's  sweetheart,  and 
left  me.  The  mizzen-yard  was  lowered  ;  the 
sail  had  been  stowed  some  time.  Rove 
through  a  small  block  at  the  end  of  the  yard 
was  a  length  of  thin  line  termed  signal  hal- 
liards used  for  the  showing  of  colours,  I 
waited  till  Vanderdecken  came  to  a  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  that  was,  of  course,  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  poop,  and  then  with 
a  mariner's  swiftness  overhauled  the  halliards 
through  the  block,  catching  the  end  as  it  fell 
that  it  might  not  strike  the  deck,  and  threw 
it  over  the  quarter,  coughing  distinctly  as  I 
did  so,  I  felt  her  pull  it ;  I  paid  it  out 
cautiously,  narrowly  watching  Vanderdecken 
till  the  whole  length  was  gone,  then  saun- 
tered forward  to  where  the  shadow  of  the 
mizzen-rigging  blackened  the  air. 

I  had  not  stood  there  a  minute  when  Van- 
derdecken cried  out,  "Van  Vogelaar!"  The 
mate  answered  from  the  forecastle. 

•'  Let  a  hand  remain  on  the  main-topsail 
yard  to  receive  a  tackle  for  hoisting  out  both 
boats." 

I  turned  my  back,  putting  both  my  hands 
to  my  face  in  an  ecstatic  burst  of  gratitude 
to  the  great  God  of  Heaven  for  this  signal 
mercy.  'Twas  what  I  had  been  hoping 
and  waiting   for,    with   a   heart   sickened   by 
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doubt  and  fear.  The  order  was  given,  and 
had  I  been  suddenly  transported  with 
Imogene  into  a  ship  bound  for  England  my 
soul  could  not  have  swelled  up  with  keener 
exultation ! 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE    WEATHER    HELPS    MY    SCHEME. 

I  WILL  say  now  that  the  alternate  scheme  I 
had  all  along  had  in  my  mind  was  escaping 
by  means  of  one  of  the  boats.  But  I  had 
held  this  project  back  from  Imogene  ;  nay, 
had  kept  it  in  hiding  almost  away  from  my 
own  consideration  for  fear  that  I  should  be 
unable  to  secure  a  boat.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I 
had  counted  upon  Vanderdecken  practising 
the  custom  of  his  day,  which  was  to  get  the 
boats  over  on  coming  to  an  anchor ;  yet  it 
was  but  a  hoj^e,  and  not  daring  to  think  too 
heartily  in  this  direction  I  had  talked  wholly 
to  Imogene  of  delivering  ourselves  by  floating 
and  swimming  ashore. 

But  now  the  boats  were  to  be  lifted  over 
the  side,  and  my  next  proceeding  must  there- 
fore be  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  enter  one 
of  them  with  Imogene  and  silently  sneak 
av/ay. 

To  see  what  they  were  about,  the  men 
huno'   several  lanthorns  about  the  waist  and 
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gangways.  The  canvas  had  been  furled,  and 
the  yards  lay  in  thick  black  strokes  against 
the  stars.  The  coast  looked  like  peaked 
heights  of  pitch,  and  the  sea,  with  a  sort  of 
dead  orleamino-  floatinsf  in  it  with  the  motion 
of  the  folds,  spread  out  brimful  to  the  dim 
flashing  of  the  surf.  You  could  hear  nothing 
for  the  noise  of  the  pumping,  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  but  for  that,  God  knows  what  mys- 
terious whisperings,  what  faint  noise  of 
howling  cries,  what  strange  airy  creeping  of 
hisses  and  the  seething  of  swept  and  dis- 
turbed foliage  and  burrowed  bush  I  might 
catch  the  mingled  echo  of,  hovering  in  a  kind 
of  cloud  of  sound,  and  coming,  some  of  it, 
from  as  far  away  as  the  deeper  blackness 
that  you  saw  in  the  land  where  the  cerulean 
giants  of  the  afternoon  steadied  their  bur- 
dened postures  by  pressing  their  brows 
against  the  sky.  There  was  a  red  spot  upon 
that  part  of  the  coast  over  which  you  would 
be  looking  for  the  crimson  forehead  of  the 
moon  presently.  'Twas  a  league  off,  and 
expressed  a  big  area  of  incandescence,  and 
was  the  fire  whence  the  smoke  I  had  noticed 
arose. 

One  after  the  other  they  swung  the  boats 
clear  of  the  rail  to  the  water,  and  secured  the 
ends  of  their  painters,  or  the  lines  by  which 
they  were  fastened,  to  a  pin,  on  either  quarter, 
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thus  leaving  both  boats  floating  under  the 
counter.  Vanderdecken  then  gave  orders 
for  the  second  anchor  to  be  let  go,  the  ship 
having  some  time  since  sHded  imperceptibly 
back  to  the  fair  tension  of  the  cable  already 
down. 

I  now  thouQ^ht  I  had  been  lonQf  enouofh  on 
deck,  that  further  lingering  must  suggest  too 
much  persistency  of  observation  ;  so  I  went 
to  the  cabin.  It  was  em.pty.  I  coughed,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  Imogene  came  from  her 
berth.  The  lamp  swung  over  the  table  and 
the  white  light  that  fell  through  the  open 
bottom   of  it  streamed  on   my   face. 

She  instantly  exclaimed:  "You  are  flushed 
and  look  glad  !     What  is  it,  Geoffrey  .-'" 

"  We  are  as  good  as  free !"  I  cried.  She 
stared  at  me.  Then  I  explained  how  Van- 
derdecken had  ordered  the  boats  over  as 
thou2:h  in  sober  truth  he  had  as  oreat  a  mind 
as  I  that  we  should  escape  ;  how  our  deliver- 
ance by  one  of  the  boats  had  been  my  second 
but  concealed  scheme  ;  how  both  boats  were 
under  the  counter,  to  our  hands  almost ;  and 
how  nothing  m.ore  remained  to  be  done  but 
wait  a  chance  of  entering  one  of  them  and 
dropping  hiddenly  out  of  sight. 

"  Then  we  need  not  land  !"  she  cried. 

"  I  said,  "  No."  She  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  rapture  that  made 
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me  see  how  heavy  though  secret  had  laui  the 
horror  of  escape  by  the  shore  upon  her. 

I  said  to  her  :  "  SHp  into  your  quarter- 
gallery  and  look  over  and  tell  me  which  boat 
lies  under  it,  whether  the  little  or  the  large 
one.  Also  if  the  rope  that  holds  her  is 
within  reach.  Also  distinguish  what  furni- 
ture of  oars  and  sails  are  in  the  boats — if  any 
there  be.  I  dare  not  go  to  your  cabin  lest 
Vanderdecken  should  arrive  as  I  come  out." 

She  went,  and  was  gone  about  five 
minutes.  During  this  interval  I  took  notice 
of  a  sobering  down  of  the  movements  of  the 
men  about  the  deck,  as  though  they  were 
coming  to  an  end  with  their  various  jobs  of 
coiling  away  and  clearing  up.  But  the  pump 
gushed  incessantly.  I  grew  extremely  eager 
to  know  if  they  meant  to  handle  the  cargo 
and  guns,  towards  careening  the  vessel,  that 
night.  But  whether  or  no,  I  was  determined 
to  leave  the  Death  Ship,  and  before  the  moon 
rose-^if  possible. 

'Twas  now  a  little  after  seven  o'clock. 
Imogenc  returned.  She  glanced  about  her 
to  make  sure  I  was  alone,  and  seating  herself 
close  to  me,  said  .  "It  is  the  bigger  boat 
that  is  under  my  quarter-gallery." 

"  Good  !"  I  cried.  *'  She  will  be  the  safer 
for  our  purpose." 

"Where  the  other  boat  lies  the  doom  is 
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SO  thick  'tis  impossible  to  see  what  is  in  her. 
But  I  can  distinctly  perceive  the  outline  of  a 
sail  in  the  big  boat." 

"There  will  be  a  mast  as  well,"  said  I. 
"  Since  the  sail  is  there  she  will  have  been 
lowered  fully  equipped.  And  the  rope  that 
holds  her  ?" 

"It  tightens  and  droops  with  the  lifting  of 
the  boat  and  the  heaving  of  the  ship,"  she 
replied.  *'  But  I  think  it  may  be  grasped  by 
standing  upon  the  rail  of  the  galley." 

This  I  had  expected,  for  the  boat  rode  to 
a  very  short  scope  of  line. 

"  Now,  dearest,"  said  I,  "  this  is  my  plan  : 
the  line  you  dragged  in,  when  middled  and 
doubled,  will  serve  me  to  lower  you  down 
with.  When  in  the  boat,  you  must  throw 
the  line  off  you,  so  that  I  may  use  it  to  send 
down  the  pitcher  of  water  and  the  bags  of 
provisions.  I  will  then  come  down  by  it  my- 
self. Retire  as  early  as  you  may  under 
pretence  of  being  weary,  then  clothe  yourself 
in  your  warmest  attire  and  select  such  apparel 
as  fits  most  closely,  for  flowing  drapery  can- 
not but  prove  troublesome.  Leave  your  cabin 
door  unlatched,  but  seemingly  shut,  that  I 
may  enter  by  pushing  only.  Meanwhile,  stay 
here.      I  shall  return  in  a  few  minutes." 

I  walked  to  my  cabin  below.  The  gang  of 
pumperii   clo\ci   to   the    brake    like    u,    little 
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company  of  spectres  clothed  as  seamen,  and 
their  manner  of  toihng  suggested  a  horrid 
mockery  of  the  labour  of  earthly  beings.  I 
shot  a  swift  glance  along  the  deck  ere 
descending  the  hatch,  but,  saving  the  men 
who  pumped,  could  see  no  more  than  a 
shadov/  or  two  moving  in  the  distance 
forward.  I  took  the  bags  of  provisions  from 
under  the  bed  ;  the  smallest  of  the  three 
fitted  my  hat,  which  I  put  on  my  head  ;  the 
other  two  I  crammed  into  my  coat  pockets, 
which  were  extremely  capacious,  A  goodly 
portion  of  the  bag  in  the  larboard  pocket 
stood  up,  and  the  head  of  the  other  was  very 
visible  ;  but  I  covered  them  by  keeping  my 
arms  up  and  down  ;  and  so  conveyed  them, 
to  the  cabin,  which  I  surveyed  through  the 
door  before  entering, 

Imogene  instantly  took  them  to  her  berth, 
and  then  returned.  She  had  scarce  resumed 
her  seat  when  Vanderdecken  entered.  He 
came  to  the  table  and  looked  on  a  moment, 
and  said  :  "  Imogene,  where  is  Prins  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  she  answered. 

He  stepped  to  the  door  and  called,  and 
then  came  to  his  chair  and  seated  himself, 
not  offering  to  speak  till  Prins  arrived. 

"Get  the  supper,'  said  he.  "  Mix  a  bowl 
of  brandy  punch.  I\Iy  limbs  ache.  I  have 
stood  too  long." 
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Encouraged  to  address  him  by  his  break- 
ing the  silence,  I  said,  "  Mynheer  Vander- 
decken,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  your  intention  to 
careen  to-night  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  sullenly  and  with  a  frown, 
and  said  .  "  Why  do  you  inquire  ?" 

"  That  I  may  crave  a  favour,  sir.  My 
cabin  is  close  to  the  pump  ;  the  clattering  of 
that  engine  is  extremely  disturbing,  and 
therefore  I  would  ask  your  permission  to  use 
this  bench  for  a  bed  to-night  if  you  do  not 
intend  to  careen  to  the  leak,  and  so  render 
further  pumping  unnecessary." 

He  considered  awhile,  eyeing  me  sternly  ; 
but  it  was  not  conceivable  that  he  should  find 
any  other  than  the  surface-meaning  in  this 
request. 

"  He  answered  :  "I  do  not  intend  to 
careen  ;  the  weather  hath  every  promise 
of  continued  fairness  ;  the  men  shall  have 
their  night's  rest  ;  they  will  work  the  more 
briskly  for  it  to-morrow.  As  the  pump  must 
be  kept  going,  your  request  is  reasonable. 
You  can  use  this  cabin,  and  Prins  shall 
give  you  one  of  my  cloaks  to  soften  your 
couch." 

I  made  him  a  low  grateful  bow,  secretly 
accepting  his  civility,  however,  as  does  a  man 
condemned  to  death  the  attentions  of  a  gaoler 
or  the  tenderness  of  the  hangman. 

2  I 
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Prins  prepared  the  table  for  supper,  and 
then  set  a  bowl  of  steaming  punch  before  the 
captain.  Shortly  afterwards  arrived  Van 
Vogelaar  and  Arents.  Our  party  was  now 
complete,  and  we  fell  to.  I  said  ;  "  Gentle- 
men, you  will  forgive  the  curiosity  of  an 
English  mariner  who  is  unused  to  the  discip- 
line of  the  Batavian  ships.  How.  Mynheer 
Vanderdecken,  are  the  watches  among  you 
arranged  when  in  harbour,  as  in  a  sense  we 
may  take  ourselves  now  to  be  ?" 

Imogene  observing  my  drift  came  to  my 
help  and  said  in  Dutch  .  **  The  practice  is  as 
with  our  countrymen,  Heer  Fenton." 

"Then  the  commandant  stands  the  watch 
till  midnight,  and  the  mates  together  till  sun- 
rise," said  I,  speaking  inaccurately  that  I 
might  draw  them  into  speech. 

*'  No,"  exclaimed  Arents.  "  With  us  the 
commander  keeps  no  watch.  The  mates 
take  the  deck  as  at  sea,  I  till  midnight. 
Van   Vogelaar  till   four,   then    I   again." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  I,  smiling 
into  Arents'  large,  fat  white  face. 

"And  it  is  very  proper,"  said  Van  Vogelaar, 
in  his  coarse  sarcastic  voice,  "  that  Ensflish 
sailors  should  apply  to  the  Dutch  for  correct 
ideas  on  true  marine  discipline." 

"Gentlemen,^  said  I,  suavely.  "I  have 
learnt  much  since  I   have  been   with  you." 
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The  mate  darted  one  of  his  ugliest  looks 
at  me.  And  it  was  made  infernal  by  the 
twist  of  leering  triumph  in  his  heavy  lips, 
though  he  could  not  suppose  I  exactly  under- 
stood what  it  meant. 

We  fell  silent.  Vanderdecken  served  out 
the  punch  with  a  small  silver  goblet.  I 
drank  but  a  mouthful  or  two,  dreading  the 
fumes.  The  others  quaffed  great  draughts, 
making  nothing  of  the  potency  of  the  liquor, 
nor  of  the  steaming  heat  of  it.  Had  they 
been  as  I  was  or  Imogene — human  and  real 
— I  should  have  rejoiced  in  their  intemper- 
ance ;  but  'twas  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  fumes  of  spirits  could  affect  the  brains  of 
men  immortal  in  misery. 

When  they  had  done  eating  they  called 
for  pipes,  and  Vanderdecken  told  Prins  to 
bring  him  such  and  such  a  cloak,  naming 
and  describing  it.  The  fashion  of  it  was 
about  eighty  years  old  :  'twas  of  very  dark 
velvet,  with  a  silver  chain  at  the  throat  and 
silk  under-sleeves.  He  motioned  to  Prins  to 
put  it  down,  giving  me  to  know  by  the  same 
gesture  that  it  was  at  my  service.  I  thanked 
him  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
grateful  that  he  did  not  speak,  as  I  knew  not 
what  effect  the  news  of  my  desire  to  sleep  in 
the  cabin  might  have  upon  the  malignant 
myites  suspicious  mind. 
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Presently  Arents  put  down  his  pipe  and 
went  on  deck.  Van  Vogelaar,  leaning  on  his 
elbow  midway  across  the  table,  muttered  with 
the  long  shank  of  his  pipe  between  his  teeth 
to  Vanderdecken  about  the  routine  and  rota- 
tion of  the  pumping-gangs.  The  captain  let 
fall  a  few  instructions  touching  the  morning's 
work.      Imogene  rose. 

"  I  am  like  you,  Captain  Vanderdecken — 
weary,"  she  said,  smiling,  whilst  her  pale  face 
fullv  warranted  her  assurance.  *'  I  shall  q-o 
to  bed." 

*'  'Tis  early,"  said  he,  sending  a  look  at  the 
clock;  "you  seem  dispirited,  my  dear.  It 
will  not  be  this  brief  halt  here,  I  trust  ?  We 
shall  be  under  weigh  again  in  a  couple  of 
days,  homeward-bound — one  great  ocean 
already  traversed.  Think  of  that !"  She 
put  her  fingers  to  her  mouth  simulating  a 
yawn.  "But  if  you  are  weary,"  he  continued, 
"go  to  rest,  my  dear." 

She  smiled  at  him  again,  curtsied  to  me, 
and  with  a  half-bow  to  Van  Vogelaar  went  to 
her  cabin. 

Vanderdecken,  dipping  the  silver  goblet 
into  the  punch-bowl,  bade  me  extend  my  cup. 
I  thanked  him,  said  my  head  ached,  and  that 
with  his  leave  I  would  take  the  air  above  for 
a  spell.  On  gaining  the  poop  I  walked  right 
aft  and  looked  over  the  taffrail.     The  boats 
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there  rose  and  fell  in  two  lumps  of  blackness 
under  the  quarters.  They  strained  very 
quietly  at  the  lines  which  held  them,  and  this 
enabled  me  to  observe,  by  noting  the  trend 
of  the  land,  that  such  surface-motion  as  the 
water  had  was  westerly.  I  was  fretted  to 
observe  the  sea  unusually  phosphorescent. 
Every  time  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship's 
stern  flipped  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  boat's 
lines  the  sudden  drag  raised  a  little  foam  about 
her,  and  the  bubbling  flashed  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  sheet  lightning  in  a  mirror.  This,  I 
say,  vexed  me  ;  for  the  dip  of  an  oar  must 
occasion  a  fire  as  signalling  in  its  way  as  a 
flare  or  a  lanthorn,  though  the  boat  itself 
should    be    buried    in    the   darkness. 

I  came  away  from  the  taffrail  after  a  very 
brief  look  over.  Arents  at  the  head  of  the 
poop-ladder  stood  apparently  gazing  at  the 
men  pumping  on  the  main-deck,  but  I  knew 
the  motionless  postures  into  which  he  and 
the  others  fell  too  well  to  guess  that  any 
speculation  would  be  found  in  his  eyes  could 
they  be  peered  into.  The  bush  fire  burnt 
like  a  great  red  spark  on  the  black  outline  to 
starboard.  Out  of  the  western  ocean  the 
stars  looked  to  be  floating  as  though  they 
were  a  smoke  of  silver  sparkles,  meeting  in  a 
mass  of  diamond  -  light  over  our  swaying 
mastheads,   with  scatterings  of  brilliant  dust 
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among  them,  suggesting  the  wakes  of  winged 
star-ships, ;  but  past  the  starboard  yard-arms 
all  this  quick,  glorious  scintillation  of  planet 
and  meteor,  of  fixed  stars  and  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds,  with  the  beautiful  Cross  sweetly- 
dominant,  went  wan  and  dvinsf  into  mere 
faintness.  This  however  I  did  not  particu- 
larly heed,  though  the  habits  of  a  sailor 
would  cause  me  to  fasten  my  eye  upon  the 
appearance ;  but  presently  looking  for  the 
crimson  scar  of  bush-fire,  I  found  it  was  gone 
with  many  of  the  stars  which  had  been  glit- 
tering above  and  against  it. 

A  few  minutes  put  an  end  to  conjecture  ; 
'twas  a  true  South  African  fog  coming  along, 
white  as  gunpowder  smoke,  and  eating  out 
the  prospect  wuth  long  feelers  and  winding 
limbs  till  the  whole  body  was  fluffing  thick 
and  soft  as  feathers  about  the  ship,  eclipsing 
everything  save  a  golden  spike  or  two  of  the 
lighted  lanthorn  that  hung  against  the  main- 
mast for  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
pumpers. 

CHAPTER     XLV. 

MV    POOR    DARLING. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  For  half-an-nour  had  I 
been  sitting  in  the  cabin  alone  waiting  for 
Vanderdecken  to  come  below  and  rro  to  bed. 
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I  heard  the  parrot  angrily  clawing  about  her 
cage  to  the  chiminq-  of  the  bell,  as  if  im- 
patient  of  the  slowness  of  the  strokes  and 
enraged  by  their  disturbing  notes  ;  and  when 
the  last  chime  died  out  she  violently  flapped 
her  wings  and  cried,  with  an  edge  of  scream 
in  the  ordinary  harshness  of  her  voice,  *'Mv 
jvn  al  DcrDomD!" 

"UerDomO!  for  you,  you  vile  croaker  '" 
thought  I,  involuntarily  clenching  my  fist  as 
I  looked  towards  her.  "  Such  another  yell 
might  bring  Van  Vogelaar  out  of  his  berth." 

But  she  was  never  again  to  utter  that 
curse  in  my  hearing. 

I  went  to  the  cabin  door,  and  found  the 
thickness  boiling  black  about  the  decks,  not 
an  outline  visible,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
lanthorn-shine,  dim  as  a  glow-worm  in  the 
crystalline  denseness.  The  clanking  of  the 
pump  seemed  to  find  twenty  echoes  in  the 
great  concealed  fabric  of  round  -  tops  and 
square  yards  on  high.  How  ghostly  the. 
stillness  with  which  the  brake  was  plied ! 
You  listened  till  your  ear  seemed  in  pain  for 
the  sound  of  a  human  laugh,  the  growl  of  a 
human  voice. 

Whilst  I  stood  looking  into  the  thickness, 
Vanderdecken  came  down  the  quarter-deck 
ladder.  The  wet  of  the  fog  sparkled  in  his 
beard,  and  his  fur  cap  glistened  to  the  lamp- 
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liQ-ht.  He  stood  In  the  doorwav  and  stared 
at  me  under  his  great  heavy  brows  as  though 
surprised,  and  even  startled,  to  see  me ;  then 
exclaimed,  '' Ach,  I  had  forgotten  you  sleep 
in  this  cabin  to-night.  The  lamp  can  be  left 
alight,  if  you  please." 

"If  you  please,  mynheer,"  said  I,  with  a  note 
of  careless  indifference  in  my  voice.  In  fact 
I  would  rather  have  been  in  darkness,  but  it 
was  my  policy  to  seem  as  if  his  wishes  were 
all  the  same  to  me,  let  them  run  as  they 
would. 

"  Tell  Prins  when  he  comes,  it  is  my  order 
he  should  leave  the  lamp  burning,"  said  he, 
speaking  quietly  and  in  a  manner  that  recalled 
my  earliest  impressions  of  him  when  he 
talked  low  lest  he  should  disturb  Imogene. 
He  gave  me  a  stiff  bow  and  walked  to  his 
cabin. 

Five  minutes  after  arrived  Prins. 
''  'Tis  the  captain's  wish  "  said  I,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  the  lamp  should  be  kept  alight." 
"  Good,  sir,"  he  replied,  imitating  my  soft 
speech. 

"It  is  for  my  convenience  ;  I  sleep  here 
as  you  know,  that  the  pump  may  be  less  dis- 
turbing. Captain  Vanderdecken  is  good 
(Miough  to  consult  my  comfort,  but  as  the  light 
is  bright,  pray  dim  it,  Prins.  That  may  be 
managed,  I  hope  ?" 
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•'  Easily,"  he  answered,  and  climbed  upon 
the  table  to  come  at  the  lamp. 

"  So,"  said  he,  turning  down  the  mesh, 
"how  is  that,   Heer  Fenton,'^" 

"  A  little  fainter  yet — so !  I  thank  you, 
Prins.  Have  you  made  an  end  of  your  work? 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  lie  down." 

He  slipped  off  the  table  with  a  look  round, 
and  said  .  *'  My  work  is  finished,  Heer.  You 
can  take  your  rest  at  once  for  me."  He 
yawned.  "  These  African  fogs  make  one 
gape.     Good-night,  sir." 

''  Good-niorht,  Prins." 

He  halted  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  will  shut  this  door  to  keep  the  damp 
out,"  he  said.  I  motioned  with  my  hand  as 
though  bidding  him  shut  it,  which  he  did, 
and   I   was  left  alone. 

I  wrapped  Vanderdecken's  large  rich  cloak 
about  me,  and  stretched  myself  along  the 
bench,  using  my  arm  as  a  pillow.  I  resolved 
to  lie  thus  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  conceiving 
that  this  would  be  long  enough  to  weary  any 
one  who  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  watch 
me  through  the  cabin  window.  As  to  Van- 
derdecken,  I  did  not  fear  his  seeing  me 
whilst  he  kept  his  door  closed.  The  bulk- 
head of  his  berth  was  thick  and  apparently 
seamless,  and  his  door  fitted  into  overlaps  of 
the  jambs,  for  the  exclusion  of  draughts  of  air 
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after  the  fashion  in  old  shipbuilding.  I  lay- 
very  quiet  hearkening  to  the  dulled  beating 
of  the  pump  and  watching  the  clock,  the 
great  hand  of  which  was  just  visible.  When 
it  came  round  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  quarter 
before  the  hour,  I  rose  with  the  utmost 
stealth,  arranging  the  cloak  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  make  the  dark  shape  of  it  resemble  a 
recumbent  form,  and  holding  my  breath,  stole 
on  tiptoe  to  Imogene's  cabin  and  pushed  the 
door.  It  opened  ;  I  entered  and  pushed  the 
door  to  again,  and  it  jammed  noiselessly  upon 
the  soft  substance  that  had  kept  it  closed 
before. 

Imogene  sat  on  the  side  of  her  bed,  that 
exactly  resembled  the  bed  in  Vanderdecken's 
room  which  I  have  described.  She  was  fully 
dressed,  and  had  on  a  fur  or  sealskin  cap, 
with  flaps  for  the  ears.  A  small  silver  lamp 
of  a  very  ancient  pattern  hung  from  a  hook 
in  the  great  beam  that  traversed  the  ceiling 
of  her  cabin,  but  she  had  trimmed  or  de- 
pressed the  mesh  into  a  feeble  gleam.  The 
little  door  that  led  to  the  quarter-gallery 
stood  open.  I  kissed  her  cold  forehead,  and 
whispered,  "Are  you  ready  .'^" 

"Yes!" 

I  held  her  hand  whilst  T  could  have 
counted  ten,  but  found  it  steadier  than 
mine. 
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"Come,  dearest!"  said  I,  and  I  stepped 
into  the  gallery. 

The  fog  put  an  intolerable  blackness  into 
the  air,  and  the  chill  of  it  was  like  frost  upon 
the  flesh.  But  for  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea,  which  I  had  before  lamented,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  see  the  boat 
under  the  counter.  As  it  was,  the  tweaking 
of  the  line  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Death 
Ship  kept  a  small  stir  of  water  about  the 
boat ;  the  efreenish-vellow  shininQ^  showed 
through  the  fog  and  threw  out  the  figure  of 
the  structure.  The  railing  of  the  gallery  rose 
to  the  height  of  my  breast.  I  leaned  over  it, 
waving  my  hand  in  the  blackness  for  the 
rope,  and  not  catching  it,  bade  Imogene 
seize  my  coat  to  steady  me,  and  jumped  on 
to  the  rail,  and  in  a  moment  felt  the  line  and 
grasped  it ;  then  dismounted,  holding  the 
rope.  In  a  few  seconds  I  had  the  boat's 
head — that  was  square  and  horned,  as  you 
will  remember — fair  under  the  gallery,  and 
in  that  posture  I  secured  her  by  hitching  the 
slack  of  the  line  to  the  rail. 

Everything  continued  to  help  us  :  first  the 
fog,  that  made  an  astonishing  blackness  of 
the  night,  though  I  guessed  this  would  grow 
into  a  pallid  faintness  presently,  when  the 
moon  was  up  and  had  gathered  power ;  next 
the  phosphoric  shinings  upon  which  the  boat 
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rose  and  fell  like  a  great  blot  of  ink  ;  then 
the  noise  of  the  pump,  which,  to  the  most 
attentive  ear  on  deck,  would  absorb  all  such 
feeble  sounds  as  our  movements  were  likely 
to  cause ;  and  again,  there  was  the  small 
but  constant  grinding  of  the  sudden  jumping 
of  the  rudder  to  the  action  of  the  swell, 
very  nicely  calculated  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
Vanderdecken  in  the  adjacent  cabin  should 
he  be  awake  and  hear  us.  But  this  I  did 
not  fear,  for  the  quarter-gallery  was  outside 
the  ship,  and  we  worked  in  the  open  air,  and 
made  no  noise  besides. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  the  halliards 
I  had  unrove  from  the  mizzen-peak  lay  in  a 
heap  at  my  feet.  I  ran  the  length  through, 
doubled  it,  and  made  a  bowline-on-the-bight 
of  the  two  thicknesses.  This  bight  or  loop  I 
slipped  over  Imogene's  shoulders,  bringing 
the  running  or  lowering  part  in  front  of  her 
that  there  should  be  no  pressure  to  hurt  her 
tender  breasts,  and  then  took  two  turns  round 
a  stancheon  on  the  quarter-gallery. 

"Dearest,'  I  whispered,  kissing  her,  "keep 
a  stout  heart  and  do  exactly  as  I  bid.  First, 
in  what  part  of  the  cabin  shall  I  lind  the 
pitcher  and  the  provisions  ?" 

"Between  the  foot  of  the  bedstead  and  the 
door.     They  are  covered  with  a  dress." 

"  Right.      I  am   now   about  to  lower  you 
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into  the  boat.  I  will  lower  very  gently. 
The  moment  your  feet  touch  the  boat,  cough 
• — but  not  loudly — as  a  sign  for  me  to  lower 
handsomely,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat 
necessitates  smart  action.  When  you  are 
safe — that  is  when  you  are  gotten  into  the 
middle  of  the  boat — sit  down,  and  throw  the 
rope  off  you.  I  will  then  send  down  the 
pitcher  and  bags  by  the  line  which  you  will 
cast  adrift  from  them.  It  will  then  be  my 
turn  to  join  you." 

So  saying  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
lifted  her  on  to  the  rail,  seating  her  there 
an  instant,  then  taking  in  one  hand  the  end 
of  the  rope  which  was  twisted  round  the 
stancheon,  with  the  other  I  gently  slided  her 
over  the  rail,  easing  her  down  with  my  arm 
round  her  till  she  hung  by  the  line.  In 
another   moment   she    was    in    the    boat. 

I  hauled  up  the  line,  went  for  the  pitcher 
and  bags  and  sent  them  down  to  her,  she 
receiving  and  detaching  them  from  the  line 
with  a  promptitude  equal  to  anything  I  could 
have  hoped  to  find  in  that  way  in  a  sailor. 
I  called  to  her  softly — that  she  might  know 
why  I  lingered  —  "I  am  going  for  the 
cloak,"  for  the  moment  I  saw  it  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  carry  it  off  as  a  covering  for 
Imogene. 

1  opened  her  cabin  door  breathlessly  and 
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peered  out ;  then  stole  soft  as  a  mouse  to  the 
cloak  and  threw  it  over  my  arm.  The 
interior  lay  in  a  sullen  gloom  to  the  dim 
shining  of  the  lamp.  Our  stock  of  provisions 
was  small,  and  my  eye  catching  sight  of  the 
chest  under  the  table  I  recollected  having 
seen  Prins  put  a  canvas  bag  full  of  biscuit  into 
it  after  supper.  This  I  resolved  to  take.  So 
I  went  to  the  chest,  raised  the  lid,  and  found 
the  bag,  but  my  hurry  and  agitation  being 
great  I  let  fall  the  lid  which  dropped  with  a 
noisy  bang.  Heaping  curses  upon  my  clum- 
siness, I  fled  like  a  deer  into  the  cabin  and 
on  to  the  quarter-gallery,  threw  the  cloak  and 
bag  into  the  boat,  and  followed  headlong 
down  the  rope  I  had  left  dangling  from  the 
rail. 

I  was  scarce  arrived  when  the  faint  light 
that  streamed  from  Imogene's  berth  into  the 
quarter-gallery  was  obscured,  and  to  my 
horror  I  saw  the  loom  of  a  human  shape 
overhanging  the   rail. 

"Imogene!  Imogene!  Comeback — come 
back  !"  rang  out  Vanderdecken's  deep  and 
thrilling  voice.  "  Heer  Fenton,  restore  to 
me  the  treasure  thou  wouldst  rob  me  of  and 
I  swear  not  a  single  hair  of  thy  head  shall  be 
harmed." 

In  mad  haste  I  sawed  through  the  rope 
that   held   the    boat   with    niy   pocket-knife. 
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He  could  not  see,  but  he  heard  me  ;  and 
springing  on  to  the  rail,  roared,  in  his 
thunderous  notes,  "  Arents,  Arents,  the 
Englishman  hath  seized  one  of  the  boats 
and  is  kidnapping  Miss  Dudley.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?     Speak — or  you  swing  !" 

I  heard  the  clattering  of  heavy  boots 
running  along  the  tall  echoing  poop  high 
over  our  heads. 

"  Sir — sir — I  am  here  !  Your  orders,  sir  i^" 
bawled  Arents. 

Again  roared  out  Vanderdecken,  in  a 
hurricane  note  fit  to  awaken  the  echoes  of 
the  inland  mountains,  "The  Englishman  is 
kidnapping  Miss  Dudley,  and  hath  already 
seized  the  larger  boat.  Send  the  men  from 
the  pump  to  man  the  other  boat !" 

"No,  by  Heaven,  you  don't!"  I  shouted, 
mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  minute.  The 
line  that  held  us  was  severed ;  the  boat's 
head  swung  round  ;  I  leaned  half  my  length 
over  the  gunwale,  caught  the  other  boat,  and 
severed  the  rope  that  secured  her  to  the 
ship  ;  then,  in  a  frenzy  of  haste,  tumbled  a 
couple  of  oars  over  and  pulled  away.  But 
I  had  not  measured  five  boat's  lengths  when 
the  fog  in  which  the  ship,  even  at  that 
short  distance,  lay  completely  swallowed  was 
gashed  and  rent  by  a  blaze  of  red  fire.  The 
explpgion  of  a  musket  followed,     I  knew,  by 
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the  flame  leaping  out  of  the  quarter-gallery, 
that  it  was  Vanderdecken  who  had  fired,  and 
with  set  teeth  strained  with  all  my  might  at 
the  oars, 

A  dead  stillness  reigned.  The  clanking  of 
the  chains  had  ceased.  I  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  grind  of  the  oars  in  the  pins,  and  the 
sound  of  the  water  seething  to  the  unnatural 
vigour  with  which  I  rowed.  After  a  little  I 
paused  to  gather  from  the  noise  of  the  surf 
how  the  boat  headed.  I  bent  my  ear  and 
found  that  the  boiling  was  on  my  left. 

"How  does  it  strike  you,  Imogene?"  I 
asked,  in  a  broken  voice,  being  terribly 
distressed  for  breath. 

She  answered,  very  low,  "  The  sound  is 
on  your  left." 

**  That  should  signify,"  said  I,  "  that  we 
are  heading  out  to  sea.  The  breakers  are 
heavy  in  the  west,  and  'tis  down  there  the 
noise  of  them  seems  greatest.  We  must 
head  right  out,  or  this  bay  will  prove  worse 
than  a  rat-trap." 

As  I  spoke  I  heard  the  scattering  reports 
of  some  six  or  eight  muskets  discharged  one 
after  another,  but  the  glare  of  the  explosions 
was  absorbed  by  the  fog. 

"Ha !"  cried  I  ;   "  they  shoot  in  hope  !" 

I  fell  to  rowino;  agrain,  and  held  to  the 
weighty  job  stoutly  lor  a  good  quarter-of-an- 
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hour.  Weighty  it  was,  for  not  only  was  the 
boat  extremely  cumbrous  about  the  bows — 
if  one  square  end  of  her  more  than  another 
could  be  so  termed — the  oars  were  heavy, 
the  blades  being  spoon-shaped,  though  flat, 
and  the  harder  to  work  not  only  for  the 
breadth  of  the  boat,  but  because  of  the  pins 
being  fixed  too  far  abaft  the  seats. 

I  had  now  not  much  fear  of  being  chased. 
Even  if  they  found  the  boat  I  had  liberated 
by  sending  men  overboard  to  swim  in  search 
of  it — there  was  movement  enough  in  the 
water  to  glide  it  very  swiftly  into  obscurity — 
I  did  not  apprehend  they  would  venture  to 
pursue  me  in  so  great  a  fog.  I  threw  in  my 
oars  and  listened.  A  faint  air  stirred  in  the 
blackness,  and  if  I  was  correct  in  supposing 
that  we  were  heading  seawards,  then  this 
draught  was  coming  about  south-east.  The 
sound  of  the  surf  was  like  a  weak  rumbling  of 
thunder.  I  strained  my  hearing  to  the  right 
— that  is,  to  starboard,  for  I  sat  with  my  back 
to  the  bows;  but  though  indeed  I  could  catch 
a  faint,  far-off  moan  of  washing  waters  that 
way,  the  noise  of  the  boiling  was  on  our 
left. 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  out  of  the  bay,"  said  1  ; 
"  were  we  penetrating  it  we  should  be  by  this 
time  among  the  breakers.  I  heartily  pray 
now    this   fog   will    soon    thin    out.      It    may 
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whiten  into  something  Hke  light  when  the 
moon  rides  high.  There  is  a  faint  wind,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  step  the  mast  and  set  the 
sail.  But  that  isn't  to  be  done  by  feeling. 
Besides,  there  is  no  rudder,  and  what  there 
may  be  in  the  stern  to  steady  an  oar  with  I 
cannot  conceive." 

I  paused,  thinking  she  would  speak. 
Finding  she  was  silent,  and  fearing  her  to  be 
cold  and  low-hearted,  I  said  "  My  dearest, 
you  will  gain  confidence  with  the  light. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  this  blackness.  They  might  have 
killed  us  could  they  have  seen  the  boat,  for 
they  were  prompt  with  their  fire-arms." 

"  Geoffrey,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
same  low  voice  I  had  before  noticed  in  her, 
**  I  fear  I  am  wounded." 

"Wounded!"  I  shrieked,  springing  to  my 
feet. 

"The  instant  Vanderdecken  fired — if  it 
was  he — "  she  continued,  "  I  felt  a  stinging- 
blow  in  my  shoulder.  I  am  very  cold  just 
there  ;   I  am  bleeding,  I  believe." 

"Oh,  my  God!  Oh,  my  God!"  I  cried, 
for  now  she  spoke  at  some  little  length  I 
could  hear  in  her  voice  the  pain  she  was  in  ; 
and  the  feebleness  of  her  voice  was  like  to 
break  my  heart,  as  was  the  thought  of  her 
suffering  and  bleeding  in  silence  until  I  had 
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rowed    the   boat   a   long    distance    from   the 
ship. 

I  felt  for  her,  and  took  her  in  my  arms, 
but  the  shiver  that  ran  through  her  warned 
me  that  my  caress  increased  her  pain.  I 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  for 
a  light.  'Twas  maddening  to  have  to  sit  in 
such  blackness,  with  nothing  but  a  dim  star 
or  two  of  the  green  sea-glow  rising  with  the 
invisible  heave  of  the  water  to  the  gunwale 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  and  to  think  of  my 
precious  one  bleeding — perhaps  wounded  to 
death — utterly  concealed  from  me,  so  that  I 
could  not  staunch  her  wound,  nor  comfort 
her  except  by  speech,  nor  help  her  in  any 
way.  'Twas  the  doing  of  Vanderdecken  ! 
the  murderer !  Oh,  why,  when  there  was  all 
the  wide  black  air  for  the  shot  to  whistle 
through,  had  it  struck  my  life,  my  love,  the 
darling  whom  I  had  snatched  to  my  heart 
from  the  huge  desolation  of  the  deep,  and 
from  the  horrible  companionship  of  beings 
accurst  of  God  ? 

I  groped  about  for  the  cloak  I  had  flung 
into  the  boat,  and  found  it ,  I  made  a  bed  of 
it,  and  pulling  off  my  jacket  rolled  it  up  into 
a  pillow.  I  felt  for  her  again,  and  told  her 
that  the  bleeding  might  lessen  if  she  would 
lie  down.  She  answered,  "  1  will  lie  down, 
dearest." 
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I  took  her  in  my  arms  very  tenderly  and 
carefully,  and  laid  her  upon  the  cloak  with 
the  wounded  shoulder  uppermost,  covered 
her  as  far  as  the  skirts  of  the  cloak  would 
suffer,  and  chafed  her  hands.  I  was  in  so 
great  a  confusion  and  agony  of  mind  that  had 
I  heard  the  dip  of  the  oars  astern  and  knew 
Vanderdecken  was  after  me  in  the  other  boat, 
I  should  not  have  let  go  her  hand.  I  could 
not  have  stirred  from  my  kneeling  posture 
beside  her  to  help  myself.  But  now  that 
we  were  out  of  the  bay,  as  I  might  be  sure 
by  the  sound  of  the  surf,  I  knew  that  our 
keel  would  be  in  the  grip  of  the  westerly 
current,  and  that  whether  I  rowed  or  not 
every  hour  must  increase  our  distance  from 
the  Death  Ship,  and  improve  our  prospect  of 
escape. 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  thirsty,  understand- 
ing how  quickly  wounded  persons  crave  in 
this  direction.  She  answered  "No;"  but,  as  I 
believed,  out  of  the  sweetness  of  her  heart,  to 
save  me  anguish  by  any  kind  of  confession  of 
suffering  beyond  what  she  had  already  owned 
to.  Believing  her  to  be  bleeding  all  the  time, 
I  held  her  hand,  in  constant  expectation  of 
feeling  it  frosted  and  turning  heavy  with 
death.  The  sea,  in  its  mighty  life  of  a 
thousand  centuries,  has  upborne  many  dismal 
and  affrighting  pictures  to  the  chill  eye  of  the 
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moon,  to  the  fiery  inspection  of  the  sun,  to 
the  blindness  of  the  cloud-blackened  sky;  but 
none  worse  than  what  our  boat  made  ;  no 
torments  direr  than  what  I  suffered.  I  could 
not  see  her  face  to  observe  whether  she 
smiled  upon  me  or  not ;  the  love  in  her  eyes 
was  hidden  from  me,  and  my  heart  could 
take  no  comfort  from  imagination  when,  for 
all  I  knew,  the  glazing  of  approaching  disso- 
lution might  have  iced  those  liquid  violet 
impassioned  depths  into  an  unmeaning  stare. 
Add  to  her  lying  in  the  blackness,  wounded 
and  bleeding  ;  add  to  the  anguish  with  which 
I  probed  the  ebon  smother  for  the  merest 
glimpse  of  her,  till  my  eyes  burned  like  red- 
hot  balls  of  fire  under  my  brows ;  add  to  this, 
those  elements  of  mystery,  of  horror,  which 
entered  into  and  created  that  black,  sightless 
time  ;  the  desolate  thunder  of  surf,  defining 
to  the  ear  the  leagues  and  leagues  of  savage 
coast  aswarm  with  roarino;  beasts,  with  hiss- 
ing  reptiles,  with  creatures  in  human  form 
fiercer  and  of  crueller  instincts  than  either  ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  ocean  on  whose  breath- 
ing breast  our  tiny  bark  lay  rocking ;  the 
wondrous  darkness  of  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  fog  upon  the  natural  gloom  of  the  night ; 
the  commingling  of  sullen  and  mysterious 
tones  in  the  sulky  obscurity  —  notes  that 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  seaward  infinity, 
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that  seemed  to  rise  from  each  swinging  re- 
spiring fold  under  us,  in  voiceless  sound  that 
made  you  think  of  a  moody  conscience  in 
some  labouring  breast  troubling  the  ear  of 
imagination  with  mutterings  whose  audi- 
bility was  that  of  the  inarticulate  speech  of 
phantoms. 

CHAPTER     XLYI. 

I    AM    ALONE. 

It  was  about  midnight,  as  I  was  able  pre- 
sently to  gather,  when  a  sort  of  paleness 
entered  into  the  fog ;  and  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  this  change,  the  air,  that  had  been 
weakly  breathing,  briskened  somewhat,  fetch- 
ing a  deeper  echo  from  the  booming  roll  of 
the  surf  on  the  starboard  side  ;  and  the  water 
came  to  the  boat  in  a  shivering  phosphoric 
light  of  ripples  that  set  her  a-dabbling. 

The  light  brightening  —  that  is  the  fog 
growing  more  luminous,  without  appearing 
to  thin — the  boat's  outline  lay  visible,  to- 
gether with  her  furniture,  such  as  the  sail 
and  the  oars.  I  tenderly  laid  Imogene's  cold 
hand  down,  and  turning  the  sail  over,  found 
— as  I  had  expected — the  mast  lying  under 
it  ;  and  partly  peering  and  partly  groping,  I 
made  out  an  iron  clamp  fitted  to  the  foremost 
thwart  or  seat,  with  an  hollow  under  it  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  boat  for  receiving  the  heel  of 
the  mast. 

I  Hfted  the  spar  and  very  easily  stepped 
it,  discovering  that  the  halHards  for  hoisting 
the  sail  were  ready  rove  through  a  small 
block  seized  to  the  head  of  the  mast.  I 
hauled  upon  this  rope  to  clear  the  sail,  and 
perceived  it  to  be  shaped  like  a  lug,  fitted  to 
a  yard,  only  the  yard  was  arched,  causing  the 
head  of  the  sail  to  appear  like  a  bow  when 
the  arrow  is  drawn  upon  it.  Before  setting 
the  sail  I  went  aft,  and  by  dint  of  feeling  and 
staring  discovered  a  rope  grummet  or  hempen 
hook  fastened  to  the  larboard  horn,  but  close 
in,  so  that  it  lay  out  of  sight  against  the 
boat's  stern.  'Twas  very  clear  that  this  was 
meant  to  receive  an  oar  for  steering,  but 
whether  or  not,  it  would  serve  my  turn  for 
that  purpose,  so  without  more  ado  I  rove  an 
oar  throuo-h  the  q^rummet,  then  hoisted  the 
sail,  making  the  tack  fast  to  the  larboard  horn 
on  the  bow,  and  came  aft  with  the  sheet. 

The  boat  instantly  felt  the  pressure,  and 
the  wind  being  abaft  the  beam,  she  slipped 
along  like  a  sledge,  as  you  will  suppose,  when 
I  say  that  her  bottom  was  shaped  like  the 
side  of  a  pea-shell,  and  that  her  whole  frame 
mio'ht  have  been  imitated  from  one  of  those 

O 

black  pods  of  sea-weed  which  are  furnished 
by    nature    with    wire-like    projections,    and 
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which  may  be  found  in  plenty  upon  our  sea- 
coast.     The  oar  controlled  her  capitally. 

The  double  motive  I  had  for  getting  away 
from  this  place — first,  to  run  out  of  the  fog 
and  so  get  light  to  enable  me  to  minister  to 
Imogene,  and  next  to  remove  myself  so  far 
from  the  Death  Ship  as  to  render  pursuit 
hopeless  even  should  the  thickness  in  the  bay 
clear  up  and  enable  Vanderdecken  to  recover 
his  boat  which  I  had  cut  adrift  ;  this  double 
motive,  I  say,  lifted  my  anxiety  and  eagerness 
to  the  height  of  madness.  My  dearest  lay 
with  her  head  towards  me,  and  in  the  glisten- 
ing white  obscurity  I  could  discern  her  pale 
face  upon  the  pillow  of  my  coat,  but  could  not 
tell  whether  her  eyes  were  open  or  shut. 
She  did  not  moan  ;  she  lay  as  still  as  the 
dead.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  in  pain.  She 
said  "No,"  but  in  a  voice  so  feeble  that  I  had 
to  bend  my  ear  to  catch  the  syllable. 

I  could  not  think  of  her  but  as  slowly 
dying  to  the  streaming  away  of  her  precious 
blood.  What  to  do  I  knew  not ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  dreadful  state  of  despair  was 
the  obligation  upon  me  to  watch  the  boat 
and  shrewdly  and  seriously  attend  to  my 
course  by  the  warning  surf-thunder  floating 
back  against  the  wind  from  the  echoing 
strand.  From  time  to  time  I  would  address 
Imogene,    always    with    a   terror    in    me   of 
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winning  no  reply,  of  touching  her  and 
finding  her  dead.  Once  she  answered  that 
she  beHeved  the  bleeding  in  her  shoulder 
had  stopped  ;  the  icy-coldness  was  gone,  and 
there  was  a  small  smarting  there  as  if  she 
had  been  burnt,  but  nothing  that  she  could 
not  easily  endure.  But  I  knew  by  the  tone 
of  her  voice  that  she  spoke  only  to  give  me 
comfort  ;  either  that  she  was  suffering  above 
the  power  of  her  love  for  me  to  conceal  in 
her  faltering  whispers  or  that  her  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  labour  of  utterance. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
was  no  chirurgeon;  and  I  wonder  that  my 
heart  did  not  break  to  the  bending  of  my 
scorching  eyes  upon  my  love  lying  wounded 
and  bleeding  at  my  feet. 

An  hour  passed  ;  the  fog  still  compassed 
us,  but  the  white  splendour  of  the  moon  was 
upon  it.  Methought  that  I  heard  Imogene 
whisper ;  I  dropped  on  my  knee,  and  she 
asked  for  water.  I  let  go  the  steering  oar, 
that  jammed  in  the  grummet  and  that  could 
not  therefore  go  adrift,  and  with  great 
trouble  found  the  little  cup  that  I  had  hidden 
in  one  of  the  bags,  and  poured  some  water 
out  of  the  pitcher  into  it.  She  moaned  in 
pain  when  I  put  my  arm  under  her  head 
to  raise  it ;  but  she  drank  greedily,  never- 
theless, and  thanked  me  in  a  whisper  when 
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I     tenderly    let   sink    her    head    on    to    the 
jacket. 

I  resumed  my  place  at  the  oar,  and  through 
the  blackness  drove  the  boat,  the  sail  pulling 
briskly,  the  water  shining  very  brightly  in 
our  wake,  and,  as  my  ear  seemed  to  fancy, 
the  noise  of  the  surf  dwindling  somewhat, 
whence  I  conjectured  we  were  hauling  off  the 
coast  and  standing  more  directly  seawards. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been  with- 
out hope  for  my  beloved  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  haunting  and  blasting  thought  that 
nothing  but  misery  could  attend  association 
with  Vanderdecken  and  his  doomed  ship.  It 
seemed  to  me  now — though  on  board  I  had 
been  too  eager  to  escape  with  her,  too 
wrapped  up  in  my  love  for  such  consideration 
to  occupy  my  mind — that  nothing  less  than 
the  death  of  one  of  us  could  expiate  our 
involuntary  and  unhappy  connexion  with  the 
banned  and  fated  craft.  Ships  that  spoke 
her  perished,  often  with  all  hands  ;  misfor- 
tunes pursued  those  who  merely  sighted  her. 
What  sort  of  death  could  the  Curse  involve 
for  one  who  had  lived  for  years  or  for  weeks 
in  the  monstrous  fabric,  who  had  conversed 
familiarly  with  her  abhorred  occupants,  who 
had  been  admitted  into  close  inspection  of 
her  secret  life,  beheld  the  enactment  by  Van- 
derdecken in   his   sleep   of  the   impious   and 
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horrible  drama  of  his  Christ-defying  wrath, 
eat  of  his  bread,  drank  of  his  cup,  yea,  and 
hearkened  with  sympathy  to  his  talk  of  home, 
to  his  yearning  speech  concerning  those  he 
loved  there  ? 

Suddenly  the  fog  broke  up.  It  was  then 
about  two  o'clock.  The  vapour  floated  into 
league-long  streaks,  lunar-tinted  here  and 
there  into  an  aerial  mockery  of  the  rainbow, 
and  over  the  edge  of  one  great  steam-like 
body  the  moon,  with  an  ice-like,  diamond- 
splendour  of  radiance,  looked  down  upon  us 
out  of  a  pool  of  black  sky.  The  lustre  had 
something  of  the  sharpness  of  daylight,  only 
that  the  flooded  pearl  of  it  wore  the  com- 
plexion of  death,  all  things  showing  out  wan  ; 
and  in  that  illumination  the  delicate  gold  of 
Imoofene's  hair  melted  into  the  extreme 
pallor  of  the  forehead  on  which  it  stirred  to 
the  wind,  and  her  lips  were  of  the  colour  of 
her  cheeks,  and  her  half-closed  lids  like  wax. 

I  let  go  the  oar  to  kneel  and  look  at  her. 
She  lay  so  still,  with  such  unheeding  eyes, 
that  I  made  sure  she  was  dead,  and  my  brain 
reeled  as  though  my  heart  had  stopped. 

I  said  hoarsely  and  hollowly,  "  Imogene." 

The  fringe  of  her  eyelids  trembled,  and  1 
marked  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips. 

"  Dearest,"  cried  I,  "how  is  it  with  thee.'*" 

She  returned  no  answer. 
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I  said  "  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  wound 
now,  and  perhaps  check  the  bleeding.  I  can 
cut  the  dress  clear  of  the  shoulder  and  you 
need  not  stir." 

She  exclaimed — but,  my  God,  how  feebly ! 
— "  Dearest,  let  me  lie  as  I  am,"  speaking 
with  a  sort  of  sigh  between  each  word. 
And  then  she  added,   "  Kiss  me." 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  ;  they  were  cold 
as  the  mist  that  was  passing  away  in  wreaths 
and  clouds.  I  saw  how  it  was  and  let  her 
have  her  way.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to 
touch  her  with  more  than  my  lips.  And 
even  though  I  should  have  cut  away  her 
apparel  to  the  wound  and  saw  it,  what  could 
I  do  ?  Suppose  the  bleeding  internal — the 
bullet  lodged  within,  the  lung  touched,  or 
some  artery  severed  ? 

A  wild  feeling  seized  me  ;  I  felt  that  I  must 
leap  upon  a  seat  and  rave  out  madly  or  my 
head  would  burst.  The  efforts  to  control 
myself  left  me  trembling  and  weeping.  I 
wiped  from  my  brow  the  sweat  that  had  leapt 
in  drops  there  out  of  my  weakness,  and  put 
my  hand  upon  the  oar  afresh.  The  fog  had 
settled  away  to  leeward ;  it  looked  like  a 
vast  cliff  of  snow-covered  ice,  and  the  moon- 
shine worked  in  it  in  shiftinQ-  veins  of  delicate 
amber  and  dim  steel-blue.  Out  of  it,  trending 
a  little  to  the  south  of  west,  rolled  the  loom  of 
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the  dusky  land  ;  it  died  out  in  the  showering 
haze  of  the  moonlioht,  whence  ran  the  dark 
sea-line  to  right  astern  of  us  —  nothing  in 
sight  but  the  land  growing  out  of  the  fog. 
Over  the  horizon  the  stars  hung  like  dew- 
drops,  giving  back  the  glory  of  the  central 
luminary  and  set  twinkling  by  the  wind. 
They  soared  in  sparkling  dust,  rich  with  large 
jewels,  till  they  died  out  in  the  cold  silvering 
of  the  sky  round  about  the  moon. 

Twice  my  darling  moaned  for  wat€7.  Each 
time  she  thanked  me  with  a  smile,  but  the 
mere  task  of  swallowing  seemed  to  rob  her 
lips  of  the  power  of  pronouncing  words.  The 
moon  went  down  in  the  west  towards  the 
black  line  of  land,  and  when  it  hung  a  rusty-red 
over  the  ebon  shadow  under  which  trickled 
the  blood-like  flakes  of  its  reflection,  the 
dawn  broke.  For  above  an  hour  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  Imogene,  so  faint  had  fallen 
the  light  of  the  westering  orb,  and  for  longer 
than  that  time  had  she  neither  moaned,  nor 
whispered,  nor  stirred. 

I  directed  my  burning  eyes  into  the  east 
for  the  sun,  and  when  the  pink  of  him  was 
in  the  sky,  ere  yet  his  brow  had  levelled 
the  first  flashing  beam  of  day,  I  looked  at 
Imogene. 

I  looked,  and  yet  looked  ;  then  knelt.  She 
was  smiling,  and  by  that  I  believed  she  lived; 
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but  when  I  peered  into  the  half-closed  lids — 
oh,  great  God  !  The  sun  flamed  out  of  the 
sea  in  a  leap  then,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  cursed  him  with  a  scorching  throat  for 
finding  me  alone ! 

•         ••••• 

The  sequel  to  this  extraordinary  narrative 
must  be  told  by  another  pen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  the  full-rigged  ship  Mary  and 
James,  bound  from  Tonquin  to  London, 
dropped  anchor  in  Table  Bay.  She  had 
scarcely  swung  to  her  cable  when  the  gig 
was  lowered,  and  her  master,  Captain  William 
Thunder,  a  small,  bow-legged  man,  with  a 
fiery  nose  and  a  brown  wig,  entered  her  and 
was  rowed  ashore.  He  marched,  or  rather 
rolled,  into  the  town,  v/hich  in  those  days 
was  formed  of  a  mere  handful  of  low-roofed, 
strongly-built  houses,  and  knocking  at  one 
of  them,  situated  not  a  musket  shot  distant 
from  the  grounds  of  the  building  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  inquired  for 
Mr.  Van  Stadens.  The  coloured  slave,  or 
servant,  showed  him  into  a  parlour,  and 
presently  Mr.  Van  Stadens,  an  extremely 
corpulent  Dutchman,  entered. 

They  talked  awhile  of  business,  for  Van 
Stadens  was  the  South  African  asfent  for  the 
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owner  of  the  Mary  and  James,  and  then  said 
Captain  Thunder  . 

"  Mr.  Van  Stadens,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
the  most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  heard  in 
all  your  life." 

"  By  Gott,  Toonder,  and  so  shall  you," 
replied  Van  Stadens. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  captain,  polishing  his 
forehead  with  so  much  energy  that  he  un- 
consciously shifted  his  wig,  "we  were  about 
ninety  miles  to  the  eastwards  of  Agulhas,  the 
weather  clear,  the  wind  about  south,  a  quiet 
breeze,  the  ship  under  all  plain  sail,  and  the 
second  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck,  when  a 
hand  aloft  sungr  out  there  was  a  vessel  three, 
points  on  the  lee  bow.  When  we  had  her  in 
sight  from  the  poop  and  caught  her  fair  in 
the  glass,  I  was  so  much  struck  by  the  cut  of 
her  canvas,  which  was  a  lug,  narrow  in  the 
head  and  secured  to  a  yard  more  arched  than 
either  of  my  legs,  that  I  bore  down  to  see 
what  was  to  be  made  of  her  by  a  close 
squint." 

"  So,"  said  Van  Stadens,  crossing  his  legs 
and  putting  his  hands  upon  his  waistcoat  in  a 
posture  of  prayer. 

"  She  proved  to  be  a  canoe  or  boat,"  con- 
tinued Captain  Thunder,  "rounded  at  bottom 
like  one  of  Crusoe's  periaguas,  with  horns 
sticking  out  at  each  square  end  of  her.     She 
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was,  or  I  should  say  she  had  been,  painted 
red  Inside.  The  blades  of  her  oars,  shaped 
like  a  Japanese  fan,  were  also  painted  red. 
Her  sail  looked  to  be  an  hundred  years  old — 
I  never  saw  the  like  of  such  canvas.  The 
most  perfect  description  of  its  colour,  patches, 
texture  would  have  sounded  an  abominable 
lie  to  me  if  I  hadn't  viewed  it  myself" 

"  So,"  said  Van  Stadens,  nodding  upon  his 
four  chins,  which  resembled  layers  of  pale 
gutta  -  percha,  with  the  elastic  properties  of 
that  stuff. 

"In  fact,"  said  Captain  Thunder,  "she 
was  of  the  exact  fashion  of  the  boats  you  see 
In  old  Dutch  paintings — ship's  boats,  I  mean." 

"  How  oldt  ?"  asked  Van  Stadens. 

*'  Two  hundred  years  old,"  said  Captain 
Thunder. 

"  Goot.      Is  dot  der  fonder,  Toonder  ?" 

"  Not  by  all  the  distance  from  here  to  the 
top  of  Table  Mountain,  Mr.  Van  Stadens," 
answered  the  captain.  '*  I  said  to  the  second 
mate,  '  That's  no  natural  boat,  Mr.  Swillig. 
If  she  belongs  to  the  age  in  which  she 
appears  to  have  been  built  she  ought  to  have 
been  powder  or  ooze  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Can  you  make  out  anybody  in 
her?'  He  said  'No,'  and  argued  with  me 
that  there  was  something  unnatural  about  her, 
and  recommended  that  we  should  haul  to  the 
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wind  again  and  appear  as  if  we  hadn't  seen 
her,  but  my  curiosity  was  tickled  and  we 
stood  on.  Well,  Mr.  Van  Stadens,  we  passed 
close  and  what  we  saw  fetched  a  groan  out  of 
every  man  that  was  looking  and  brought  our 
main-topsail  to  the  mast  in  the  wink  of  a 
muskeety's  eye,  sir.  A  girl  lay  dead  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  She  looked  beautiful 
in  death,  in  life  she  must  have  been  as  lovely 
as  the  prettiest  of  the  angels  of  God.  But 
her  dress !  Why,  Mr.  Van  Stadens,  it 
belonged  to  the  time  the  boat  was  built  in. 
Ay,   as   I   sit  here  to  say  it !" 

The  Dutchman  shook  his  head. 

'*  You  shall  see  it  for  yourself,  sir — you 
shall  see  it  for  yourself!"  cried  Captain 
Thunder,  with  excitement.  "  We  all  said 
she  had  been  floating  about  in  that  boat  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  was  a  dead  saint 
watched  by  the  eye  of  God,  and  not  to  be 
corrupted  as  you  and  me  would  be.  There 
were  three  Dagos  in  our  crew,  and  when 
they  saw  her  they  crossed  themselves.  But 
that  wasn't  all — not  nearly  all.  In  the  bows 
lay  the  figure  of  a  seaman — an  English  sailor, 
dressed  as  my  mate  is.  We  thought  he  was 
dead,  too,  till  we  lowered  a  boat,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  lifted  his  head  out  of  his  arms  and 
looked  at  us.  There  was  a  shine  in  his  eye 
that  showed  us  his  wits  were  gone.     Such  a 

2  L 
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haggard  face,  Mr.  Van  Stadens! — unshaven 
for  weeks,  and  his  hair  all  of  a  mat ;  yet  you 
saw  he  had  been  a  handsome  man  and  was 
a  young  one  too.  Well,  his  being  alive 
settled  any  hesitation  I  might  have  felt  had 
they  both  been  corpses.  I  sung  out  to  my 
second  mate  to  bring  him  aboard  and  the 
girl's  body  also,  proposing  decent  burial  ;  but 
the  sailor  man  wasn't  to  be  coaxed  out  of  the 
boat ;  he  grinned  with  rage  to  Mr.  Swillig's 
invitations,  fiung  himself  upon  the  girl's  body, 
howling  like  a  dog  when  my  men  boarded  him, 
and  caused  such  a  scuffle  and  a  melhee  that 
both  boats  came  very  near  to  being  swampt. 
They  bound  him  with  the  painter,  and 
brought  him  and  the  corpse  on  board  along 
with  three  bags  of  provisions — such  bags,  Mr. 
Van  Stadens,  and  such  provisions,  sir !  But 
ye  shall  see  'em — ye  shall  see  'em,  and  a 
pitcher  half  full  of  water  and  a  silver  cup " 

"  Eh  ?"  grumbled  Van  Stadens. 

"  A  silver  cup." 

"  So,"  said  the  Dutchman.  "  Now  ve  com 
to  der  fonders." 

"  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say.      Look  here  !" 

He  pulled  a  ring  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  held  it  up.  It  was  a  diamond  ring 
of  splendour  and  beauty.  The  gems  flashed 
gloriously  and  Van  Stadens  gaped  at  their 
brilliance  like  a  wolf  yawning  at  the  moon. 
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"  Vere  got  you  dot,  Toonder  ? 

"  Off  the  girl's  finger.  Tis  but  one,  Mr 
Van  Stadens." 

"  But  fon,  hey  !  By  toonder,  Toonder, 
but  dot  ring  is  der  fonderfullest  part  of  your 
story  as  yet." 

He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  danced 
greedily  to  the  sparkle  of  the  beautiful  bauble. 

"Well,"  continued  Captain  Thunder,  "we 
put  the  man  into  a  spare  cabin,  and  gave  the 
job  of  watching  him  to  the  steward,  a  stout 
hearty  fellow.  The  girl  was  stone-dead,  of 
course.  I  ordered  her  dress,  jacket  and  hat 
to  be  removed,  likewise  the  jewellery  about 
her — specially  a  noble  rope  of  pearls " 

"  By  toonder,  no  !  You  shoke,  Toonder  !" 
cried  Van  Stadens. 

"  Ye  shall  see  with  your  own  eyes — ye 
shall  see  with  your  own  eyes  !"  exclaimed  the 
captain.  "  I  gave  these  orders  more  with 
the  idea  of  the  things  proving  of  use  to 
identify  her  by  than  for  their  value.  I  never 
saw  such  under-linen,  sir.  'Twas  exquisitely 
fine  and  choice.  Beyond  description,  Mr. 
Van  Stadens.  There  was  a  ball-wound  in 
her  shoulder,  with  a  caking  of  blood  about  it. 
That  the  fellow  below  had  done  this  thing-  I 
could  not  suppose.  There  were  no  arms  of 
any  kind — if  you  except  a  big  clasp  knife — 
on  him  or  in  his  boat.     We  buried  the  poor, 
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sweet,  murdered  thing  in  her  fine  linen, 
olivine   her   a   sailor's   hammock   for  a  coffin 

o  o 

and  a  sailor's  toss  for  a  last  farewell.  As  for 
the  boat,  she  looked  unnatural  and  unlucky, 
and  I  think  my  men  would  have  mutinied 
if   I    had    ordered    them    to    slino-    her   over 

O 

the  side.  We  unstepped  the  mast  and  sent 
her  adrift  for  the  man  she  belongs  to  to  pick 
up,  if  so  be  he  stands  in  need  of  her." 

"  Vot  MAN  ?"  inquired  Van  Stadens. 

"Vanderdecken,"  responded  Captain  Thun- 
der, in  a  low  voice,  and  with  as  much  awe  in 
his  face  as  his  fiery  pimple  of  a  nose  would 
suffer  to  appear. 

"  Vot  !"  shouted  Van  Stadens.  "  Der 
Flying  Deutchman  !" 

Captain  Thunder  nodded.  The  other 
smiled,  and  then  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

**  Hark,  Mr.  Van  Stadens,  wait  till  I've 
done,"  exclaimed  Thunder,  with  his  face  full 
of  blood.  "  All  that  day  the  man  remained 
moody,  with  a  lunatic's  sullenness.  He 
refused  to  eat  or  drink.  I  was  in  and  out  a 
dozen  times  but  couldn't  get  him  to  speak. 
Well,  sir,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  night  the 
steward  came  and  told  me  he  was  asleep. 
He  was  watched  all  night,  but  never  stirred  ; 
all  next  night,  and  the  day  after  that,  and  the 
night  after  that,  sir,  but  he  never  stirred. 
For  sixty  hours  he  slept,  Mr.   Van  Stadens, 
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or  may  I  not  leave  this  room  alive  !  and  I 
thought  he  meant  dying  in  that  fashion. 
Then  he  awoke,  sat  up  and  talked  rationally. 
His  mind  had  come  back  to  him  and  he  was 
as  sensible  as  you  or  me." 

"  Veil  ?" 

•'  Well,  he  fed  and  rested  a  bit,  and  then 
feeling  stronger,  he  told  me  his  story."  And 
here  Captain  Thunder  repeated  what  is  already 
known  to  the  reader, 

Mr.  Van  Stadens  listened  with  his  fat  face 
full  of  incredulity. 

" 'Tis  fonderful,  inteet,"  said  he,  "but  it 
isn't  true." 

"I  believe  every  word  of  it,"  said  Thunder. 
"  Blast  the  Flying  Dutchman  !  who  doubts 
him  ?" 

"  Your  sailor  man  is  mad,"  said  Van 
Stadens, 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  sneered  Thunder.  "  Then 
account  to  me  for  the  boat  I  saw  him  in,  for 
his  female  companion  lying  dead  of  a  gun- 
shot wound;  for  this,"  said  he,  holding  up  the 
diamond  ring,  "  and  for  other  matters  I'll 
show  you  when  we  get  aboard." 

"  Ve  vill  go  on  boort  at  oonst,"  cried  Van 
Stadens. 

They  repaired  to  the  ship  and  found 
Geoffrey  Fenton  in  the  cabin.  He  looked 
haggard,  weak,  extremely  sorrowful ;  but  he 
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was  as  sane  as  ever  he  had  been  at  any  time 
of  his  Hfe.  Thunder  introduced  Van  Stadens, 
and  to  this  Dutchman  Fenton  repeated  his 
story,  relating  it  so  artlessly,  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  above  all  unconsciously 
using  so  many  old-fashioned  Dutch  words, 
which  he  had  acquired  from  Vanderdecken, 
that  the  wonder  in  Van  Stadens'  face  grew 
into  a  look  of  stupefaction.  He  muttered, 
frequently, "Fonderful!  fonderful!  Bytoonder, 
amazing !"  But  the  measure  of  Captain 
Thunder's  triumph  over  the  agent's  incredu- 
lity was  not  full  till  the  articles  belonging  to 
Fenton — for  so  they  were  regarded — were 
produced.  Van  Stadens  examined  the  pearls, 
the  rings  which  poor  Imogene  had  worn,  the 
silver  goblet,  the  antique  dress,  jacket  and 
seal-skin  cap,  Vanderdecken's  velvet  cloak, 
the  pitcher,  the  articles  of  food  which  had 
been  preserved,  thc^e  things,  I  say.  Van 
Stadens  examined  with  minMed  admiration 
and  consternation,  such  as  a  man  might  feel 
to  whom  another  exhibits  a  treasure  he  has 
sold  his  scu\  to  the  Devil  for. 

"Do  you  believe  now!"  cried  Captain 
Thunder. 

"It  is  fonderful!  it  is  fonderful!"  returned 
the  Dutchman.  "  Do  you  go  home  with 
Toonder,   Heer  Fenton  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Thunder,  "  I  am  sorry;  I  dare 
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not  do  it.  The  crew  have  got  scent  of  the 
experiences  of  our  friend  here  and  wouldn't 
sail  with  him  for  tenfold  the  value  of  the 
plate  and  silver  in  the  Death  Ship's  hold." 

"  I  do  not  blame  them,"  said  Fenton,  with 
a  melancholy  smile. 

"  What  I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Fenton  is 
this,  Mr.  Van  Stadens,"  said  the  captain  : 
"  You  are  a  man  of  honour  and  will  see  that 
right  is  done  to  this  poor  gentleman." 

*'  So,"  said  Van  Stadens. 

"  Let  these  articles  be  sold,"  continued 
Thunder. 

"  All  but  the  diamond  ring,"  interrupted 
Fenton. 

"  All  but  the  diamond  ring,"  said  the 
captain.  "  No  one  need  know  how  they 
were  obtained;  not  a  syllable  of  Mr.  Fenton's 
story  must  be  repeated  ;  otherwise  he'll  get 
no  ship  to  carry  him  home." 

Van  Stadens  turned  to  Fenton  and  said 
in  Dutch  :  "  I  will  buy  these  goods  from 
you.  Their  value  shall  be  assessed  to  our 
common  satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  a  room 
in  my  house — my  house  itself — is  at  your 
service.  Remain  awhile  to  recruit  your 
strength,  and  I  will  secure  you  a  passage  to 
Amsterdam  in  the  Indiaman  that  is  due  here 
about  the  end  of  this  month." 

They  shook  hands,  and  half-an-hour  later 
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Fenton  had  taken  leave  of  Captain  Thunder 
and  his  ship. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  hospitable 
but  shrewd  Dutchman  gave  Fenton  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Vanderdecken  relics, 
and  when  Fenton  had  sailed,  sold  them  for 
three  thousand  ducatoons,  of  eighty  stivers 
each,  after  clearing  some  thousands  of  dollars 
by  exhibiting  them. 

The  subsequent  safe  arrival  of  Geoffrey 
Fenton  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from  his 
narrative.  Necessity  forced  him  back  to  his 
old  vocation  and  he  continued  at  sea,  holding 
various  important  commands  down  to  the  age 
of  sixty.  Among  his  papers  is  a  curious  note 
relating  to  the  fate  of  the  vessels  which  had 
encountered  the  Death  Ship  during  the  time 
to  which  his  narrative  refers.  The  Plymouth 
snow,  after  speaking  the  Saracen,  was  never 
again  heard  of;  the  Saracen  was  lost  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  but 
her  people  were  saved  to  a  man  by  the  boats. 
The  Centaur,  three  days  after  sighting  the 
Death  Ship,  was  dismasted  in  a  hurricane 
and  struggled  into  Simon's  Bay  in  a  sinking 
condition.  The  fate  of  the  French  corsair  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  James  and  Mary  reached  the  Thames 
in  safety  after  an  uneventful  passage. 

THE    END. 
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Truth  about  a  Nunnery  :    Five  Yc  us 

in  a  P.-ns  Convent  School.     Crown  Kvo, 
_        cloth,  r.-:. 

AYSCOUQH  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  .Svo,  cloth,  lis.  each, 
Oi3t9Jders-and  In. 
J/lfiKzogiorno. 

Hurdcott.  _ I     Faustula. 

Mavotz.    Ci  uv/n  tivo,  cloth,  2s.  uet. 


AUTHORS    for    the    POCKET. 

i6nio,  cl..  2s.  n^t  each  ;  leather,  ^s.  net  ca. 
The  Pocket  R.  1-.  S. 
The  Pocket  Ceopsfa  Borro^ff. 
The  Pocket  ThacKeray. 
The  Pocket  Charles  DicKens. 
'■<'ha  Pocket  Richard  Jeflteries. 
The  Pocket  George  KacDo.nald. 
The  Pocket  Eraersoa. 
'A'ne  PocScet  Thoreias  Hardy. 
Tlie  Focket  Georse  ISliof.. 
'i  ha  Pocket  CharJcs  Kingsley. 
The  y>ocket  Kuskisi. 
The  Pocket  tiorcl  Beaconsfield. 
The  Flower  of  the  Mind. 

BACTii=  RI A ,  YeaAt    Fungi,  and 

AiUecl   5pecies,  A  Syr.opsis  of.     Bv 

W.  B.  Gkove,  H..\.  \VithS7  Illusliations. 
Cr<"vn  8vo,  c'olh.  3.5.  Od 

"^aTlDON   (H.   B.).  — Robert 

Louis  Stevenson:  A  Study.  With  2 
Poiiraits.     Crown  o<vo,  buckiam,  6.r. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  LOVE, 

selected  from  Pkkcy'S  'K',  litjues.'    Editea 

with  an  Imroduction  by   F.  SiDGWICK. 

With    10  Plales  in   Colour  after   Byam 

Shaw.  K.L  Large  fcap.4to,  cloth,  6j.  net. 

Licgjendary    Ballads,    selected    from 

Percys   '  Keliques.'        Edited    with  an 

Introduction  by  K.  SiDGWiCK.     With  10 

Plates  in  Colour  after  Byam  Shaw,  R.I. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  tlotb,  6s.  net. 

*»*  The  t'.bove  2  volumes  may  also  be  had  in 

the  St.  Maktin's  Library,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 

t'.p.  2.c.net  each:  leather,  gilt  edges,3.?.  net  each. 

BARl)5LE\^~Revr~C:     W.).— 

Ent^lish    Surnames ;    Their   Sources 

:iivi  >,unitic-.ti.  ns.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  7.1  6-/. 

J5ARd  AlN~B0MUr!K:iTh¥T.'lB7c.  E. 

I  eknunghaxi  and  Lewis  Bettany.  With 
c)    lllustra  ions    and   9  T.ibular  Charts. 

Df mv  Svo,  cloth,  y.s.  6d.  net . 

BARTNCi-aOULD (S.),  Novelsby: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2.s.  each  ;  POPULAR 
Editiiixs.  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Red  Spider.         I         Eve. 

BARKER  (ELSA).— The  Son  of 

Mary  t'/Cthel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


BARR  (AMELIA  E.).— Love  will 

Ven'ure  in.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.V.  6<i.  ; 
t:HKAt'  Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 


BARR    (ROBERT),    Stories    by. 

Crown  >Svo,  cl(  th,  3.?  6d.  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  lllusts. 
From    Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 

llUistvations  by  Hal  HURsTand  others. 
Revenge  I        With    12    Illustrations   by 

Lancelot  Speed  and  others. 
A  'y/onipn  Inforveues. 
A  Prince  of  Good    Fellows.    With 

ic;  I'tiistrriti.Mi^  bv  E.  1.  Sl'LLIVAN. 

The  IJnchan<5iJ!jf_Eafit. 

The  Spaoulatlonsot  John  Stesle. 

Crow  1    .Svo,     clnlh.    3s     6d.;   POJ'IILAK 
Eunio.\',  medium  Svo,  6»/. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by. 

l-ust  Nvii,  ill\ist.  bils..  2s-.  ta.;cl.,  2i.  ua.  ca. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
I^itCle  I^ady  Linton. 
John  koiii;   ami  His  Helpmate. 
A  Kaooilin^  Vengeance. 
Honest  Davie.  I  Lieut.  Barnabas. 

L-r.  Svo,   clotli,  3s.  tid.  c;ic!i  ;  post  Svo,  iliust. 

V)oaid<;,  2<.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6ii.  each. 
Foiind  Gaiity. 
Foj'  Love  ana  Honour. 
Bijtvsoea  Lite  aud  JDeath. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
A   Mlasing  Witness.    With  R  Illusts. 
The  Vtf  Oman  of  the  !  i*oa  SracQlets. 
'i'lie  Hai'disifi  Scandal. 
A  Pportig'al's  Progress. 

Folly  Morrison.         

Crown  «V'i,  cloii  ,  3^.  6,/.  ench. 
Uniler  a    Strange  Mask.    With  ic, 

l;li.str:itioi:s  I'V  K.  K.  Hi(E\vi.\'Al.L. 
■Was  She  Justified? 
Lady  Judas. 
The  Obligice"  Kusband.    With  Col 

i.urcil  Fic'iitispiece. 

Perfldioua  Lydia.    With  Fnntispicct 

b)    l.iL'DLEV   rKyXAXT. 

Fettered  for  i-iicT  Ffi'LXAR  Edition 

iiiciliuiii  ^'vo.  Ik/. 

The  liirror  of  Her  Ways.  Crown  Rvo, 
cloth,  3.V.  bd.;  Cheap  Kimtmn.  cl..  is.  nf* 


BARRINGTON      i^All  C  ki  A  b  Li, 

Novels  by. 
The  IKnight  of  the  Golden  Siipord. 

Cro-.vr.  h>'o,  clo;h,  (is. 
The    Lady    of   Tripoli.     With    Illus- 
trations.    Crown  S'. o,  lnu-lciaiii  C'l  t,  5?. 

B  ASlCElTV^iXlTE^  (TOIiNTrA 

Mc-nioir.  By  Ralph  Stkai  S  and  R.  K 
IJEXT.  W.th  13  Pk.te:.  Large  quarto 
buckram.  2l.t.  net. 


Bath  (The)  in  Diseases  of  the 

5kin.     l>v  J.  L.  Jlu.Tov,     Post  8vo,  u-  ; 
cloch.  Ts.  tii  

BEACON.SFI E LD,  LORD.    By  t. 

V.  0'CO>:vnR,  M.P.    Cv .'J'n  Svo. cloth,  s;.?. 

B E ARD    (.1 0 ITN I ,~  D. 5c .~=  The 

F.nzynie-   Treatment     of      Cancer. 

W'.th  I  Itt-K      rifm\-  Rv.\  .:'.,  7^    <\l,  „,-. 

BENNETT    (ARNOLD),    NoveV.s 

by.     Cruwn  nvo,  cl".h.  3  v.  orf.  e;ich. 
Leonora.         •!  A  Gro-=>t  Mavi. 

Teresa  of  WatUng"  Street.    Uuh  ?■ 

UIl■^:rallon-.  h\  Kiv'.vxK  iJii.i.iirr. 
Taiea  of  t>ia  Five  Tow-ab.  |  Hugo. 
f'acrnci  and  Profane  Love. 
T':.<5  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ohosi.    The  City  of  Pleasure. 
The  Grand  Babvl^nn  Hotel. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  Cheap 

Ivi'iuov.  ttowii  rvo.  u.  ucL.;  Popi;lak 

Edition,  medium  Svo.  6d. 
Leonora.  Popular  Edition',  crown  'M-n, 

cloth,  2i.  net_^ 

Popular  Kmiioks.  meriuin  Svo. 6,^.  each. 
The  Grand  Rabylon  Kctsl. 
The  City  of  Pleasure.     |      Hu^'o. 


BENNETT  (W.   C.).— Soiiivs  for 

Sailors.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  at. 

BESANT  and  RJCETNoveli  by. 

Cr,  Svo,  clolh,   3i-.    6d.   encn  ;     ii0<t  Sio, 
ilUist.  bd.s.  2s.  e.ich  ;  cl.  liniv),  is.td.  eacli. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

'^fhe  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

WiSh  i-iarp  and  Crown. 

Cs'his  Son  of  Vi^lcan. 

Tire  Monks  of  Theiema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

The  Seamy  Sirie. 

Th<;  Cas-e  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

"jCwas  in  Trafal^ar'-s  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

B  E SA N T^(S  i r    W  A  L T E  R ) , 

Novels    by.     Crown  8v<>,  cioth,  3,4   (,,/. 

each;    posl   Svo,   lUu-strated    boards.  2.-. 

each  ;  cloth  limp,  2.?.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

With  12  Ilhistratii'ds   by  Fred.  LiAK>:.M<o. 
The  Captains'  Room,  liic. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  lilus- 

iratlous  bv    I!  AKKV   l-'URNISS. 

Dorothy  Forstor.    With  Trontispiece. 
Uncle  Jack,  ami  .  thcr  stories. 

Children  of  Oibeon. 

The  WorUt  Went  Very  "Wall  Then. 

\\'itM  12  llhisii.ii  uiis  by  .\.  FoKci^iiKK. 
Kerr  Paulua. 
'ins  Bell  of  St.  Pa.r.l's. 
For    Faith    and    Froe.-fom.     With 

lllUitS    DV  A.  KiiKF.SIIl-.R  .ind  K.  Waddv. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  ice.   Wi-,h  g  liiu.-is. 

Tlie  Holy  Kose,  Ac.      With  F^unti^p:ece. 

Arinor-eFof  Lyonesso.  With  i2lilns-,s. 
St.    Katharine's    by    the    Tower. 

With  !2  ll'uvlrat.oribbv  C.  GrI';Ka. 

Verb«na  Ca.roeJIia  Stephanotis. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Qaeen. 

Boyoiid  the  Dreams  of  Avarioe. 

"With  I-  liluslr.ilv.iis  by  \V.  H.  Hviih. 
Jn  Deacon's  0»df:r3,  etc.  With  Ffnu.s. 
The  Revolt  of  Han. 
Toa  Waster  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Rcixi-Jv?. 

i.;ro,vii  Sv  .,  clo.h   3.».  oi.  e.ich. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  ChB,n.eel'3ig. 
T^e  Fot-rth  Gfl:teration. 
The  O'arga  Cirl.     With  S  lUustiations 

In-  !•'.  Pki;ka:m. 
The  Alabaster  rsox. 
'/.ha  Lady  of  lL«ynn.    Wi  h  12  Ilhistra- 

iionsbv  Ci.  l)K^l.J,I^'-l^AJIM('.\ll. 
No  Othigr  Way.     With  12  IllustraliniT?. 
Cvow\i  Svo,  |-.ic;,.it  c;cHi.,  i...t  Ixick,  2--.  each. 
St.  Katharine's  by  the  Tower. 
The  Rebei  Qufcn. 
Fi.N'K  Paper  ICtmiu^,-,,  j...;.  Svo.  clodi,  gilt, 
2.C,  net  each  •  lent!i,-!r,  c;iit,3s.  net  each. 

London.  {  Westminster. 
Jerusalem.    (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

!■:.  II.  Palmer  1 
Sir  Richard  Whlttiagton. 
Gaspard  de  CoUgny. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Ken 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLlSHEr^S, 


BESANT  (Sir  'Walter)— cottiifiufd. 
CHEAP  Editions,  cr.  8vi>,  cloth,  it.  net  each. 
The  Alabastop  Box. 
Verbaoa    Cametlia    Stephanotia. 

The  Rebel  Queen^ 

Poi'ULAK  tiiiiui.ss.  iiiediu.ii  8vo,  6d.  each 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Golden  Butterfly, 

Ready-Mouey  Mortiboy. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

The  Orange  Girl. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

JDorothyForster.  |  No  Other  Way. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn. 

Demy  8\o,  cloth.  5s.  net  each. 
London.     With  12^  Illustrations. 
Westminster.    With  Etching   by  F.  S. 

WalKek,  and  130  Illvistrations. 
South  London.     With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Wai.KEK,  and  iiS  Illustrations. 
Bast  London.    With   Etchinj;  by  F.  S. 

Walkek,  and  56  Illustrations  by  Phu. 

May,  l.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pen.vell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Sv.  Oi/.  each. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  Uiusts. 
The    Charm,   and  other  Drawing-room 

Plays.    50  Iilus.  by  Chris  Hammond,  &c. 

St.    Katherine's    by   the   Tower. 

CHEAf  Edition  picture  cover,  iv.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
Apt  of  Fiction.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  ii.net. 


BiBLlOTHECA  ROIWAmCA-cnr.thiti^J. 
2.S.  Camoes:  O*  Lu-.i.Hdas  :  III.,  IV 
26-28.  Alfred  de  Musset :  Coniedias  et 
Proverbrs 
29.  Corneille:  Horace. 
30-31.  Dante:    Divina   Commedia    III.: 

Paradise. 
32-34.  Prevost :  Manon  Lescaut. 
35-36.  CEuvres  de  Francois  Villon. 
37-39.  Gulllem  de  Castro:  Las  Moct- 
dades  del  Cid,  I.,  II. 
40.  Dante :  La  Vita  Nuova. 
41-44.  Cervantes:  5  Novelas  ejemplares. 

45.  Camoes:  Os  LusiadasiV.  VI.,  Vli. 

46.  Moli6re:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petrarca:  I  Trionfi.        [giornata 
48-44.  Boccaccio  :     Decameron  :    Terza 

50.  Corneille:  Cinna. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusladas  :  VIII. , IX.,  X. 
sv=;4  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred    de   Musset :    Picmieres 
Poisies. 

59.  Boccaccio :   Decameron  :   Quarta 

moniata. 

6C-61.  Maistre     Pierre      Pathelin  : 

K.irce  du  X\'*  siecle. 
62-63.  Giacomo  Leopardi  :  Canti. 
6465.  Chateaubriand:  Atala. 

60.  Boccaccio  :    Decameron,    Quinta 

i;iorn:ita. 
67-70.  Blaise  Pascal;  Les  Provinciales. 


BiBLlOTHECA       ROMANICA  : 

The  Original  Text,  with,  where  neces- 
sary. Notes.  Small  8vo,  single  parts,  8J. 
net  per  vol.;  cloth,  single  parts,  is.  net  pei 
vol.  Where  two  or  more  units  are  bound 
in  one  volume  the  price  in  wrapper  re- 
mains 8d.  per  unit,  i.^.,  two  cost  is.  4rf. ; 
three  cost  2s.  ;  four  cost  2s.  Sd.  In  cloth 
the  additional  cost  is  ^d.  for  the  first,  and 
id.  for  each  succeeding  unit  :  t.t-.,  one 
unit  costs  1.?.  ;  two  cost  Is.  9d.  ;  three 
2,«.  6rf.;  four  3s.  3rf. 

1.  MoUere:  Le  Misanthrope. 

2.  Mollere:  I.es  P'emmes  savantes. 

3.  Corneille:  Le  Cid.  [thode. 

4.  Descartes:     Discours  de   la  me- 
5-6.  Dante  :     Divina     Commedia     1.  : 

Inicriu). 

7.  Boccaccio:    Decameron;    Prima 

8.  Calderon:  La  vida  es  suefio. 

SI.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne:   L'an 

2000. 

10.  Camoes:  Os  Lusiadas:  Canto  I., II 

11.  Racine:  Athalie. 

12-15.  Petrarca  :  kerum  vulgarium 
fragmenta.  [Purgatorio. 

16-17.  Dante:     Divina     Commedia     II.: 

18-20.  Tlllier:  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 

21-22.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  ;  Seconda 
.giornata. 

93-24.  Beaumarchaia:   Le  Barbier  de 

Seville. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Alidst  of  Life.  CiownSvo,  cloth,  3.1. bd. : 
p.  8vo.  bds.,  2s. :  cr.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  net. 


BINDLOSS  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 
Ainslie's    Ju.ju.      Crown    8vo,    cloth, 

3s.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 
The  Concession -hunters.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;    POPULAR   EDITION, 

medium  Svo,  6d. 


BLAKE    WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

study  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  With  a 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  net. 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  and  A  Song  of  Liberty.  With 
Introduction  by  F.  G.  StoKES.  A  FLOR- 
ENCE Press  Book.  Crown  Svo,  hand- 
made paper,  boards,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  parch- 
ment, 5.;.  net. 

BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott   Svo,   cloth,   gilt 
top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  %s.  net. 


BODKIN   (McD.,    K.C.)  —  Shil- 

lelagrh      and      Shamrocic.        Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BORDEAUX     (HENRI).  —  The 

Parting  of  the  Ways.    Translated  by 
Louise  >.  Houghton.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  6s. 


BORENIUS    (TANCRED).— The 

Painters  of  Vicenza.     With  15  full- 
page  Plates.    Demy  Svo„cloth,7i.  6J,  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BOSSES    AND    CORBELS    OF 

EXETER  CATHEDKAL.     Bv  E.  K. 

PkIETEAUX     and     G.    K.    HOLT    SHAFTO. 

Willi  lUustraaoas.      Lieray   8vo,  cloth, 
7,r.  W.  net. 

BO  SWELL'S    AUTOBIO- 

QRAPhY.     By   Percy    Fitzgerald. 
\vith8illus.  DeiiiySvo,  cloth,  I2i.6d.net. 


BOURGET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.  Translated  by  John  Dk  Vili.iers. 
Cruwn  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  Cheap 
KniTlON',  picture  cover.  1.?.  net. 


BOYLE  (F.).-Chronicles  of  No- 

Man's     Land.      Post    8vo,    illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  \Vi;h  the 
Additions  ot  Sir  Henky  EllIS.  Crown 
8vo.    cloth,  ■^'t.  6d. 


BRAYSHAWlJ.  DODSWORTH). 

—Slum  Silhouettes:  Stones  ot  London 
Life.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.    Dr.)  Diction- 

aries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Jis.6d.  net  each. 
TlieReader'sHs.ndbook  of  Famous 

Names    in    Fiction.   Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 

Kealistic,  and  Do«nia(ic. 


BREWSTER    (Sir    DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One :    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.     Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 

Tycho  Brahe,  and  Keplkr. 
Letters  on    Natural    Magic.    With 

iniinerotis  Illnstvations. 


BRIDGE  CATECHISM:  QUES- 

TIONS  AND  ANSWERS:  incluriin.c 
the  PORTLAND  CLUB  CODE.  By  Robert 
Hammond.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2',?.  6d.  net. 


BRIDGE  (J.  S  0— From  Island 

to  Empire:  .A  History  of  theExpansion  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo,cloth,6i.net. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Larije  fcap.  4to.  cloth,  6,9.  net  each  :  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment,  12s.6d.net 
each. — Also  anEdition  in  the  St.Martin's 
Library,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3s.  net  each. 

Plppa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women,  with  10  Platts  in  Colour 
after  E.  Fortercue  Brickdu.e. 

Dramatis  Personss ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  Brtckdale. 


BRYDEN    (H.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.        With     Frontispiece    bv    J.    S. 
Crompton,  R.L  Crown  gvo,  cloth,  3.5.  firf. 

BRYDQES  (HAROLD).  -^TJncle 

5am  at  Home.    With  91  lUusfs,    Post 
Svo,  illust.  boards,  2j,  ;  clotli  limp,  2s,C<'l. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Noveis  by. 
The  Complete  "Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.    2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  12s. 


Crown  8vo,  ciom,  3^.  <jU.  each  ;   post  8vo, 

illustr:ited  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow?  of  the  Qword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Cod  and  the    Man.     With  11   Illustra- 
tions by  F,  Barnard. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Mo  for  Kver. 
Anuan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
T)ie  Jtie-w  Abelard.  i  Hachel  Itene. 
lAatt:  .^  Story  of  a  Carav.ui. 

Tne  Master  of  tho  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linnc. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  Svo.  c;oth,  3?.  64.  each. 
Red  and  W^iiite  Heather. 
Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6;/.  each. 
The  Shadow^  of  the  Sword. 
Gcd  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  Large 

'lYPE,  Fine  t  aper  Edition.    Pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2i.  net  ;  leather, gilt  edges, 

3.^'.  net.     

The  Charlatan.  By  Kobert Buchanan 
and  He.nky  MURRAY.  Crown  Svo,  clrith, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  KOBINSON, 
3?.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BURTON     (ROBERT).    —    The 

.  Anatomy    of    Melancholy.     With    ;i 
Photogravure   Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo, 

cloth.  7.S.  6d. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  clotli  limp, 
2s.  M.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth.  6,';.  each  :  Chkap  Popu- 
lar Editions,  medium  8vo,portrait  cover, 
bd.  each  ;  and  the  Fine  Paper  Edition 
of  The  Deemster,   pott  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  2.S.  net  ;  le.ither,  gilt  edges.  35,  net. 


CAMERON  (V.    LOVETT).-The 

Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince' 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illus- 
trations bv  P.  Macnab,  3j.  td.  ;  post  Svo, 

picture  hoards.  2^. 


CAiNCER.       I  HE    V  ENZYME 

TREATMENT  OF.  By  John  Beard, 
D.Sc.  With  illustrations.  Demy  Svc, 
cloth,  7,9  td.  net. 


CANZIANI  (ESTELLA).— Cos- 
tumes, Traditions,  and  Song^s  of 
Savoy.  With  50  illustrations  in  dlour, 
and  many  in  Line.  b.  the  .\uthoi.  Demy 
4to,  cloth,  2ii,  net  ;  vellur.i,  31s,  6rf.  net. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHEIIS, 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS).— Oil  the 

Choice  cf  Books.  Pust  8vo,  clotli,  is.od. 


CARROLL  iLBWlS),  Books  by. 
Alica    In    Woiidsi'iand.      Witn    la 

Coloured  and  niaiiy  Line  illustrations  liy 

MlLUCENT  SoWEnBY.  Large  crown  8vo, 

clnth  gilt,  ^s.  6d.  net 
Feeding  tiie  Mt.nd.    With  a  Preface 

by  W.   H.   DRAPiIr.     Post  8vo,  boards, 

IS.  riet  :  It-a'her.  2t.  net. 


CARRUTii-HHAYDHN).— TheAd  = 
ventures  of  Jones.  With  17  illusls. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  r,v.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

CA6TELLANE  (MARQUIS  DE)- 
—  Men  and   Thintrs    of    My  Time- 

Translated    by  A.  Tkixeika  ue  Matio.-> 
With  13  Portraiis.    Deuiv  8vo,  cl.,  6,s.  net. 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  L.  Plays  Complete,  includinf^  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  IL,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essav  by  A.  C, 
Swinburne —Vol.  IIL,  Translations  01 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^t.  6d.  each. 


CHILD'S  BOOK  of  VERSES,  A. 

With  iUustrat  oris  in  Colouc  by  Jessie 
WiLLCOX  Smith,  ^Crowii  <)to,  pictorial 
cipihj  js.  Cgi.  !iel. 


CLAkE  (AUSTSrs).— By  the  Rise 
of  the  Kiver.    Crowa  8v.>.  cioih,  ^s.  td 

CLAVION^iiVlARoXRETjTBooks 

for  Children  b.v. 
CamplHg  in  tise  Forest.    With    12 

Coloured  Ilkists.,  and  many  in  Line,  by 

the  Author.     Fcap  ^to,  cloth,  3.V.  6,-^.  net. 
iiinabel   and  Ci'lspin.     With  many 

Musi  rations.    Deniv  8vo.  cloth.  3.?.  6rf.  net. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHEJ<),  Novels 

by.    Post  8vo,  cl.  3i.  6X  ea  ;  bds,  2i.  ea. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his'Syife. 


CHATFlELD-TAYLOR(H.  C.).- 
Fame's  Pathway.     Cr.  8vo.,  cloih,  (>$. 


CHAUCER  for  Children:  A  Gol- 
den Key.  l-iy  Mrs.  H.R.  HAWF.is.  With 
S  (-.oluurcd  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  clo'.h.  3.?.  bd. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
.)!  his  I'lines  and  h.s  Work.  Ry  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Hawf.is.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2,s.  dd. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-leucr  upon 
hand-made  paper.  Wita  llli-.strations  bv 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  4I0,  decorateci 
cloih,  red  top,  2.?.  bd.  net. 

*s*  See  also  The  King's  Classics,  p.  ifi. 


CHESNRY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novel.*  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  C(/.  each 
The  Cable-iTian. 
'X'he  BowiancQ  of  a  Queen. 
The  Claimant. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  .'Xualvsis  ot  tlie  Optumjjs. 
Ky  >ioWAKD  Si-AUNTON.  I'Mited  'by 
\i.  P.  WORMALD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  51.' 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A 
Trea'ise  on  ihe  Deplovment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  t  1  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Long  fcap  Svo,  cloih,  2^-.  6rf. 

Th«  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  01  the  230  Ganieo 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  189.=;.  With  Annota- 
tions by  Pillsbury,  Laskek,  Tarrasch, 
Steinitz,  Schifkeks,  Teichmann,  Bak- 

UELEBKN,        BLACKBURNE,       GUNSKICI.G, 

Tinslev,  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Biotraphi- 
cal  Sketches,  and  23  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H.  F,  CHEbiiliJK,    Cro'vu  Svo,  doth,  54, 


CLODD      (EDWARD). —Myths 

and  Dreams.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 

COLONS  ;j-  churtonTmTa:): 

—Jonathan  S'wift.    Cr.  svo.  cl.,  3*-.  M. 
C O LLl  N  S  iMOirriMER  and 

PRANCES),  Novels  by.  Cr.Svo,  cl., 
3.t.  6a'.  each  :  post  Svo,  illnstd.  bds.,  2\.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Piay  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Ihe  Village  Coanedy.  |  Frances 
P(5st  Svo,  illustr.ited  boards,  2j-.  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  ilnne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLLINS  CWILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cU,  Hi.  bd.  each  :  post  Svo,  picu'ire 
boards.  2.?.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  2,?.  6rf.  each. 

Antonina.  |  Basil.  |  HideandSoek 

The  Woman  in  lR?hite. 

The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  "W'lJ'pi; 

The  Dead  Saorat.    I     Alter  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name        I      My  Micccllaniea. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Misp  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs?  I   The  Black  Roi)o. 

The  Kew  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  I    A  Kogue's  X^lfa. 

Tlie  Liamr  arid  tlia  JOady. 

Tbe  Two  DestinicK, 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Loaves. 

tietebel's  Bauj{liter. 

Heart  and  Science.  |  "I  Say  Noi." 

The  Kvil  Genius.  |  Little  Wovels. 

The  Iiegacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Love. 

Popular  liDuio.\'S,  nu-diuin  ^vo.  "d.  t-icii. 

Antonina.       |       Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Jjaiw  and  the  Lady. 

Moonsfioyie.  |  The  New  Macfdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret    (        No  i*Ianie. 

M^n  and  Wife         |        ArmadaJn. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  I  Blind  Love. 

The  Woman  in  White.  Large  Type, 
I'iNK  Pai'I'.k  Euitio.m.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2.?.  net  :  leather,  .gilt  edges,  3,?.  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Large  Type  Kpjt. 
Fcap.  Svo,  clctli,  li.  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novels  by. 
The  Cui-e  of  Souls.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2?. 

Tha  Bed    Sultan.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3s.  f>d.  ;  post  svo,  illustrated  boards,  2?. 
The  Burdon  of  Isabel.    Crown  Svo, 

clolh,  ^t.  6,.'. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch    a   Soldier.       Crown   Svo.   clc 
Ss.6d.:  post  Svo,  illustrated  bo.irds,  2."; 


COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutch iso.w    Cr.  8vo,  cl..  35,  6'.'. 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   Tiie 

Betted  Se»s.     Crown  Kvo,  cloth,  3^.  6,/. 

COLVILL    (HELEN    5i.).--Tlie 

Incubus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

COAIPENSATSON  ACT  TTJiE), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  Jo 
what,  and  when  it  is  appiicaliie. 
By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.  Crown 
Svo,  ts  npt;  cloth,  is.  M.  net. 


C0AlPT0N(tlERBHRT),Nove-5bv 
'i'jiia    Ininiitablfs    Mrs,     JMassinpi- 
ham.  c;rowii  svo.  ci^.iii,  31.  oj. ;  Popu- 
L.'iK  iiDIlION.  medium  Svo,  td. 

Crov\-n  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  bd.  each. 
The  Wilful  Way. 
'The  Quaen  can  do  no  W^rong. 
To  Dtfcfvt  the  Ends  of  Justice. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 

i.'rown  Svo,  cl  'th,  7.S.  bd.  each. 
Ccoffory  Ks  wilt  on. 
Tha  Marquis  ancl  P.Tiniola. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  W  est  of  Englaml : 

The  DioUs.  'liadicions  aarj  Siipe'stitii.ii-. 

ot  Old  Cornwall.     Collected  bv  Robek  i 

Hunt,    F.H.S.        With    two    Plates    bv 

.  ^ GllORCK  CRUIKSHANK.   Cr.Svo,  cl.,  7^,6,/. 

CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
Ttoe  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  ; 

post  Sv,  ilhistrUiri  boards,  2s. 

His    Va.nished    St.ar.      Crown    Svo, 

clolb.  -V.  f-d 
The    Windfall.      Crown    8to,    cloth. 

3A-.  dd. :  Cheap  f:DiTioN,  cloth.  i,j.  net. 


CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.'6rf. ; 
post  Svo.  illustrptcd  boards,  -is. . 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tales    of     our     Coast.      By     S.      R. 

Crockett-,  Gilbert  Paj?ker,  Hrold 

VKEDi.RJC,  'Q.,'and  W.Ct.AKK  IvUSSEI,L. 
With  i.i  Illustrations  by  FRANK  Buang- 
Wl'S,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  td. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels 

by.      Crown    Svo,   cloth,    %s,  6d.   e;ich  ; 

post   Svo.   illustrated    boards,    2s.   each  ; 

cloth  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  c.ird  of  Pass'tge.    |    Mr.  Jorvis. 
Diatia  Sarrington. 
Two  Masters.       1       Interference. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Parson.    |    Proper  Ps'lde^ 
Villa^fe  Tales  &  Jnn^la  iruijetties. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilola. 
Married  oi«  Single? 

'To  Let.; 

Crov.-n  >vo.  cloih.  J  v.  6d.  each. 
In  the  Kinjfdoifn  of  Kerry. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  I   Bayond  the  Pale. 

'i^HTeucei.     V.'ith.  6  Jllusts.  by  S.  PAGr.T. 
The  Cat's-paw.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The    Spanish    Mecklace.      Wnh  8 

II lusts. by  F.  Pegram.— AlsoaChespEd., 
without  Il'i'Sts..  picture  cover.  Is.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
clofh  limp,  2,?.  (vi.  ericli. 

Infatuation.       |    Some  One  £lse. 

Popular  Editions,  mediiv  Svo.  6/  <-ach. 

Proper  Prida.    |    The  Cafs-pa^iK. 

Diana,  Eari'ington. 

Prei:i!.y  Miss  Meville. 

A  Bird  of  Passaj^o. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Miss  Baimaine's  Pnat.    (Cr.Svo.) 

Married  or  Single? 

The  8eal  Lady  Hilda. 

'(he  Spanish  Necklace. 

CRO.SS      (HELEN      R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressing-tahle.     A  Book  lor 

Children  to  Paint  m  and  to  Read,  with 
IPi;s>va*io'i«.  Sqii.nreSi'o.  bo,-,ri-ls,  if.  ret. 

C  ROSSJM  A  RcTaR  Ef~Bj7Novers 

bv.     Crown  Svo,  rioth,  6s.  each. 
A  Question  of  IVIeans. 
Opportunity,  '    \^ith    Frontispiece    by 

Hilda  B.  WiVnek. 
Up  to  Perrin's. 

cruTk5hank's  comic   AL- 

MANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Sekies  : 
the  First  from  iS3t;  to  1843  ;  the 
Second,  f'om  iS,44  to  1853.  With  many 
himdred  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Platen  bv 
George  Cruikshank  and  others.  Two 
Vols  .  crowi!  Svo,  cloth,  5j.  net  each. 

CUMMINCT   (C.    F.    Go1$"dON), 

Works  by.  Demv  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  2.1  Illustrations. 
In   the    Himalayas    and   on   tho 

Indian  Plains.  Vv'ith  4?.  illustrations. 
Two    PIapi>y    Years    in    Ceylon. 

Will)  -S  riiu:-'r.Mti..ns. 
V'aCprri^all  to  Egypt.    Fro-t'is. 
CU.SSANS  (JOIiiN  £■.).■— A"Hajjd- 

book  of  Heraldry  ;  mcludinj^  instruc- 
tioo'  tor  Tracintr  PediL^ecs.  Dicipherint; 
Ancient  MSS.,  etc.  With  .}oS  Woodcuts 
and2  Cohd.  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s 


8 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


DANBY  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

in  Crape.     Foolscap  Svo,  picture  cover, 
6rf.  :  cloth.  Is,  net 


DAUDET     (ALPH0N5E).  — The 

Hvaniielist ;     or,     Port    Salvation. 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3,5  orf.  ;  P' 'St  Svo,  bds..  2S. 


DAVENANT  iFRANCIS).— Hint* 
for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 

jor  their  Sons.     Crown   Hvo,  is.  i^d. 


Davidson  (H.  c.).— Mr,  sad 

Jer's  Oauijhters.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ss.bd.: 
CHKAP  EDiriov,  cloth.  Is,  net 


DAVlES    (Dr.   N.   E.   YORKE-), 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo.  i.^.  ea.:  cL  li.  6d.  e-j. 
Cno   Thousand  M«dical    Maxims 

and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  .A   viwti.er's  Guirle. 
Tne    Dietetic    C;jre     of     Obesity 

(Foods  ior  the  Fat).  With  Chapters 

ou  the  Trcitnieiu  of  Gout  by  Diet. 
Aids  to  Long  iTife.  Cr.^vo.  2s. ;  cl.2s.6d. 
Wine   and    Health:    How  to   enjoy 

botn.     Crown  Svi  ,  clotli,  Js.  6d. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.*.  6d.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  (Sft'.ie  Kltchen-Tnaid. 


DEPOE  (DANIEU.  —  Robinson 

Crtisoe.  With  37  Illusts.  by  George 
CROTKSHAN'K.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  silt  top, 
2^,  net :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3^,  net. 


DEMIL 1-E  (JAMES).— AStrange 
Manm  cript  found  In  a  Copper 
Cyljnde  '•  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  10 
Illustratioi,  '^  ^y  Gilbert  G.aul,  3s.  6d.: 
post  Svo   '"•   ■■'trated  boards,  " 


ill. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of       B   -  Arthir  W.  Clavdex, 

M,A.  With  Illus  b    'V  ^'■''■'''•^'°'  -'''■  "^^' 

Devon  :    Its  MoOk  '^^^^f'  Streams, 

and   Coasts,      Ev      ^'"^^    Kosalind 

NOKTHCOTF,     Iliustr-itv    ^   '"  Colours  by 

.^   V.  I,  WiDOKRY."  Fcap   .    -a  cl,  20..,  net, 

Folk  Rhymes  of  DevV  ""  '•■  ^?■''^~^  °* 

t^e  Metrical  S.-.ylncs  f,T,°d      '"  ""■  Lore 

'^  the  People.    ^Bv^V^LU.^M     ^^OSSING. 

Demy  Sy^.  cl  ,|h.  4;.  6^.  net 

^^^J^^^^ToTATBo^rThi .  '^^'■y 

-L£y:__Crown  S-o,  c'oth,  6s    net  

'^^To'^'^.:'^-    R-TT^^^^TRanTb,    « 

Round  tlie  Qlobe.     With  220  lUustra. 
''l'Ill_Ov2Wn^M-o^lot!:,  ys.  6,.'.  V 

DICKENS  f  (CUARLES),      th^ 

S5pe«Ches  of.    W  Uh  :,  Portrait.    Pott 
Th'-n       I"    -■'  '"^' '■  l^^ther,  3.?,  net. 

The  Pocket Charla  s Dickens:  Pa.s.- 

U^r.  ''\"\u"      *"•'     ^  ^'•'^ED     H.    HYATT. 

"'^o. cloth,  2s.  net  :    leather,  gilt,  3s.  net, 

DICTIONARIES^ 

iVurvl      '■'"'T'^'''    ■''^-     VoH.(AioG") 


D\CTlOT^AiilES-,oni/nu,:d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  in  Fiction, 
Allusions,  References,  Pro« 
verbs.PIots,  Stories.and  Poems. 
By  Rev.  E,  C,  Brewer,  LL,D,  Crowu 
Svo,  cloth,  35,  6d.  net, 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles, 
Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic,  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3,i>.  6d.  net. 

Familiar  Allusions.  By  Williabi  A. 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  7?.  6d.  net. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  ana  Exnlanatorv 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Be.vt,  A.M.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  7,c    6,-/, 

The  Slang  Dictionary :  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecaotal.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  6s.  >^d. 

IBTords,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A 
Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
o!-lhe-Way  Matters,  By  Eliezer 
Edwards,'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,?.  hd. 


D08S0N  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s  each. 
Four  French  vromen.  With  Portraits. 
eighteenth    Century    Vignettes. 

In  Three  Series,  each    6s.  ;    also    I'lXE- 

paper  Editioxs,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net 

each  ;  leather,  j.s.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

other  Papers.      With  2  Illustrations. 
Side-walk  Studies.      W'ith  5  Illusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palace,  and  other 

Papers.     With  6  Illustrations. 
At  Prior  Park,  and  other  Papers,    With 
6  Illnstrat'ons. 


DONOVAN      (DICK),     Detective 

Stories  by.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
bo.irds,  2s.  each  :  cloth,  2,t.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

Link  by  Link.    1     Caught  at  Last. 

From  Information  Received. 

Suspicion  Aroused. 

Riddles  Read. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3,s.  bU.  each  ;  picture  cl.,  2s.  ea.  ; 
post  Svo,  boards,  2.s.  ea   ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.e3. 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
Crown  Svo.  cloih   3(.  6.!'.  each. 

Deacon  Brodle  :  or.  Behind  the  M.is'-. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

Cr  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.  :  pict.  cl.,  flat  bk.   2.!.  ea. 
The  Records  of  Ylnoent  Trill. 
Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  e;.ch  :  post  Svo, 
boards.  .?,s.  eacn:  clo'h  liniti,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Tonicles  ofMichaelDanevltch. 
l^*^      eked  to  Doom. 
Tra,     ^ed  and  Taken. 
Trac.      •>ctlve's  Triumphs. 

■isoned  Hetty  Duacan ? 
rrr,i.,.,  s,.«-      -'Cturc  Cloth,  2,s.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
Crown  Svo,  ^       ,j.  e.-.ch:  cloth  limp,  2s  <-d.  ca. 
The  Man.Huntar. 
Crown    ,svo,    cloth   limp, 
'oth,  flat  bad;,  2i. 


A  Oetv 
VThoPc 


ilUist.  bds 

Wanted!  "  I 

Dark  Deeds! 

2s.  6u.  ;  I  !■  ••.:;•;&. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  \V.C._ 


DIXON  iW.WILLMOTT),  Novels 

by.    Grown  8v.>,  cloln,  35.  td.  e:ich. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye.  |    King  Hal. 

D0WL5NQ     (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran's  Money.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ^sML 

DOYLE^(A.  CONAN).— TheTirm 

of  G trdJestone.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  t>,i 

DRAMATISTS,   THE    OLIX 

tdiled  hv  U.il.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  8vo, 
clolh,  with  Portraits.  3s.  bd.  I'Or  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  "SITorks.  With  Notes. 
Critical  and  ii.\planatory,  and  a  Bio- 
p.rapi)ical  Memoir  by  William  Gifforu. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  IBTorks.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
1.  contains  the  Hlays  complete  ;  Vol.  II„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  nn 
KssHV  bv  A.  C.  SWINBURNE;  Vol.  HI., 
Translations  of  the   Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe's  ^7ork3.    One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  Gifford  e 

Te.xt.     One  Vol.  


DUMPY      BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Koyal    32mo,  cloth,   is.    nel 
each. 

I.  The  Flamp,  The  Amalioratcr, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.    By  K.  V.  LUCAS. 

3.  The     Bad     Family.       By     Mrs 

f  EWVICK. 

4.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.  by  Helen  Bannerman. 
llliistiMted  in  colours. 

7.  A  Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  bv  Nfcl.LIE  BENSON. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R  Mon 
sh.l.     Illa-itraied  m  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  T.  Cobb. 
10.  A  Horse  Book.   By  MaryTourtel. 

Illustraied  in  colours. 

II.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
H ENRV  Mayer  aud  T.  W.  H .  Crosland, 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  ETHEL  Bicknell. 

With    Pictures    in    colours   by  Carto.n 

Moore  Park. 
14   The  Little  Girl  Lost.  ByE.RAPER. 

15.  Dollies.  Bv  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  RUTH  COBB. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  HoNor: 
C.  APPLEioN.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

17  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little  "White  Barbara.  By 
Eleanor  March,    illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks  and  his  "Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  Appleton. 
lUus.  m  colours  by  HONOR  C.  AppletON. 

21.  Threa  Little  Foxes.  By  Marv 
TOURTEL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.  By  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland.    lUus.  bv  J.  R.  Monsell. 

23.  Three  Little  Goblins.  By  M. 
G.  Taguart.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
lER.    Illus.  ill  colours  by  RUTH  Cobb. 


DUAlfY  ^OOKS— continued. 

Knval  ?2mo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 
2S.  Little  Yellow  «rang-lo.    By  M. 

C.  liEi.L.  Illustrrtted  iiicuiouts. 
28.  The    Sooty    Man.       By    E.    B. 

MACKINNON   and  Eden  COYBEE.     Illus. 

30.  Rosalina.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 
iUustratca  in  colours  by  LENA  ana  NOR- 
MAN AULT. 

33.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.    Bv 

RICHARD  HUN  IKR      IllUS.  by  KUTH  COBB. 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.    By 

IKSBIE  POPE.     Illustrated  in  colours  by 
l-lKNRY  Mayer. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.  By 
C.  AUBREY  Moore. 

36.  Ten  Little  Kigger  Boys.  By 
XORA  Cash:. 

37.  Humpty  Dumpty's  Little  Son. 

Bv    HELEN    R.    CR(JSS, 

38.  Simple    Simon.    By  Helkn    R. 

Cross,  illustrated  in  colours. 
29.    The   Little   Frenchman.      By 

Kdex  Coybke.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 

K.  T.  Fricer;). 
40.    "The  Story  of  an  Irish  Potato. 

By  UlySchoeikld.      lUust.in  colours. 


DUNCAN(SARA  JEANNETTB), 

Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  eacn. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    11 1 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An    American   Girl    in   London. 

With  Xo  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsknd. 
The     Simple    Adventures    of    a 

Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations. 

"Vernon's  Aunt.     With  47  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  dd. 


DUTT(R0ME5H  C.).— Englana 

and     India:      Progress     durmt;     One 
Hundred  Years.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  2^. 

ANNIE). 
Post    Svo, 


(Mrs. 


EDWARDE5 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of    Honour 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Archie     Lovell.      Crown     Svo,     cloth, 

■<s.  td.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  piaster  Saint.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  f>d. 

eFwARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious.yuaiiit.and  Out-of-the- 
W'ay  Matters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td. 


EQOLESTON         (EDWARD).— 

Roxy.     Post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2.t. 


EGERTON     (Rev.      J.      C.).— 
Sussex    Folk    and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Uiusts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5? 


ELIZABETHAN    VERSE,    The 

Book  of.  Edited  with  Notts  by  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Bkaithwaitk.  With 
Frontisp  ece  and  Vignette.  Small  cr.  Svo, 
clot  -.  3.?.  M.  net  :  vellum  gilt,  ys.td.  net. 


tNULISHMAN    (An)   in  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Lours  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.      Crown  Svo,  buclcrani,  3s,  6d, 


in 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


EPiSTOL/E    08SCUR0RUM 

Virorum  (iSfS-'S'")-  Lafn  Text. 
wnh  I'lansUtu.n,  Kcjtcs,  &c..  by  F.  G. 
Stokes.     Koya!  8vo,  huckiairi,  2$s.  net. 

fcVEkYMAlN :  A  MoraSity. 
Wuh  ii.ustrations  by  AMBROsii  Dudley. 
Printed  on  pure  mt;  paper.  Kcap.  410, 
decorated  cloth,  red  lop,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EYES,  Our:  How  to  Preserve.  By 
John'  Hrow\'i\g.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  1.5. 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM 
TUSCANY.  By  Isabella  M.  anoer- 
'IV  iN.     Squarr!  lAino,  clotli    i.t.  '^et 


FAMIUAR    ALLUSJONS:    Mi..- 

ctrll.ineoii.s  Iniorniiition.  iacludin'.;  Cek- 
brated  Sfaliies,  I'uiiitir.as,  Palricjs, 
Country  Stoats,  Ruiu.s.  Churches,  KInps, 
Streets,  Clulis,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  O.  WHEtiLEK.  Demy 
Hvo.  cloth.  7i.  6'/.  net. 


FAMIUAR    5liORT    SAYlN(Jij 
or  Great  Men.     Ky  S.  A.  Bknt,  A.M 

Crown  Svo,  cioti:.  ys.  6tl. 


FARADAY  (MJCiiAEL),  Work* 

by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  'id.  each. 
The     Chemical     Histojcy     of     a 
Caudle:    Lectures   cii.-l.veic..l  hclore   a 
juvLiuie  Audience.     Edited  by  WlLl-lAM 
CliOOKES,  F.C  S.    With  nun)i;r.ii:s  lUu-its. 

On  tli3  Vai'ioxi.'?  Forces  of  Katur«, 
and    their    Relations   to   eaoli 

other.     Kdiled  bv  VVli.LiAM  UROOkES, 
i-'.C.S.     With  IIUisrrali(.r.s. 

FARKaR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskin 

a.s    a     Religious    Teacher.      Square 
iiiino,  cloth.  A'ltli  Krontisni<.-ce,  l.s.  n.-t. 


FENN  (Q.  MA.NVJLLE),  NoveJs 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   3i.  (id.   each ; 

post  Svo,  illustratfd  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
"i.«/ititiess  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiii^er  Iiily. 
'Sixe  While  Virgin.. 

Crown  ,Svo,  cloili,  3.5.  ftcA  e.ioh. 
A  Woman  Worth  Wianing. 
Cursart  by  a  Foriune. 
The  Cj'.se  of  Ailsa  Cray. 
Corinnodora  Jutik. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Soubie  CujinJnj?. 
A  Fluttered  D.vvecote. 
KlMg  of  tho  Ca^tUs. 
The  Master  oil'  the  Cerertionles. 
The  Story  of  Anton.y  Grace. 
The  IMan  with  n,  5.ihaclow. 
One  Maid's  Mischieil'. 
The  Bag  or  liLamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
RunrsinffAmok.  |  F<iack  Shadovrs. 
The  CATiksr^'.' orrn. 
So  LiiKo  a  y!ronis.n. 

A  Crimson  CKme.  Cruwn  Svo,  cloth, 
?i.  ijd.  ;  picuirc  cioth,  (lat  back,  2s. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  ;'.\o,  tid. 

Running'  Avnok.  cheap  Knir.,  n-.  net. 


FARRER    (J. 

Three  Kssay.s. 


AN50N).— War : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  od. 


FlLlPPi   (ROSINA).— Inhaling 

A  Romance.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ojr. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,       The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
ireasury.  By  THOMAS  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  f>d. 

fIsHE R~(ARTH UR  "07)7-3 h e 

Land  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a  Frontis- 
pic-ce  by  G.  D.  ARjMOUR.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6,?. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zero.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Js.  oj. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
B«ria  Donna.         |     Polly. 
jtiie  JSJady  of  Brantome, 
Havex'  Foicg'otveii. 
^'3ie  Second  Mrs.  'Xillotaon. 
Se venty-ftve  iSrooke  Street. 

Detnv  Svo  clom,  i2.v.  6d.  net  each. 
Eosvifeli's  Autobiogi^aphy.    With  a 

Pia:e.s. 
Sanxuel  Foote:  a  Biography.    With  a 

Phwtoyr/ivuie  Frontispiece. 


FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE).— 
Popvilar  Astronomy.  Tianslated 
by  J.  Kllaru  Gore,  L'.H.A.S.  With  Three 
Plaies  and  2SS  Illustrations.  A  Nkw 
RniTION.     Medium  Svo,  cloth,  io\.ftrf. 


FLORENCE  PRESS   BOOKS 

(.Shel.  Set  in  the  beautiful  FloRI'NCE 
lAPE  designed  for  Messrs  Chatto  & 
Wi.vDus  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Horne. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  taste- 
Uilly  bound. 

The  Rem  aunt  of  th«  Ros«.  With  Oolnureil 
i.'iiUdt.viie  Illustrations  by  Kkith  Uexuku- 
soN  :iiul  XoEiMAN  Wilkinson.  This  volume 
is  niiw  nut  of  print;  hue  seeji.  ?4  for  auoilier 
Ell  ill  VI  set  in  Caslou  Old-face  Type,  with  the 
uiiiiie  Illusnatioiis. 

Viryinibus  Fuerleque,  fie.  By  R.  L.  Stkvrs- 
so-.<.  With  lullUis  rati(ni!<  iri  Coloured  Collo- 
l.\'l>.  alterihe  DrHWinifSof  NoBMAN WlLKlN- 
ssDV.  (Edition  limited  to  23.T  numbered 
coiiie.s.)  Crown  4to,  boards,  £2  12s.  6d.  net ; 
liinp  vellum.  £:^  .'St,-,  net. 

Tha  Flornf.i  or  LUtlo  Flo\irer8  of  S. 
Francis.  'l';anMlat,-a  liy  Prof .  T.  V\.  Ar.not.d, 
M..\.  Wiih-Jii  lllusLrationsiaColl.ityiiefroni 
llie  MSS.  ill  tlie  Laurentiau  Library.  (Hiliiion 
limited  to  47.=)  nuiuliered  Cojiies.)  PriiitPd  in 
red  and  black.  IJeiny  4to,  boards,  3Us.  net  ; 
liiiili  vellum.  42s.  net. 

Eongs  bafora  Sunrise.  By  Algrrnon 
Co.vRLLs  .SwiNiiuK.N'K.  (Kdition  limited  lo 
a:;<  nniiibered  copies.)  Pr;nt"(l  in  red  and 
bliol;.  I'ri.wn  4to,  boards,  :.'0«.  net;  limp 
vellum, .lii.--.  net. 

Th«  li'd'i'i'lafie  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  and 
ASongot  Liii-iorty.  !>.>  William  iiLAKK. 
Wiih  Imr.jdiK-.iion  by  F.  G.StoKKS.  Small 
Clown  8vo,  boards,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  parchment; 
!-'ilt,  Rilt  lop  S.*.  net, 

Sappho:  One  Hundred  lyrics.  By  Bliss 
Cai:MAX.  Small  crown  Svo,  boards,  5s.  net; 
jiarcliint  ni  Bill,  ti.^-.  mi. 

I/cemur£aie  di  Mo'te  Statue  e  Pltture, 
Sono  Inoiyta  Cipta  di  Florentia. 
( I'lilUion  limited  tn  am  copies.)  Demy  »vo,  S«. 
net ;  limp  vellum, !:;«.  6d  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIxN'S  LANE,  LONDON.  W.C. 


II 


FLOWER     BOOK     (The).      By 

CO\STANCE  S.MEDLEY  ARMI-IELD  aiK 
N!ax\Vkll  ARMiav.LD  L:ir^e  tcar>  4t'i 
cl.,  7.?.6./.ne;  :  pa  "chi!icni,s;iit.  laT.fe.-i.ncl 

FORBES  (Hon.  MysT^WALTER). 


-Dumb.     Crf>wn  Sv 


^tll.  -,x-.   ed. 


FRANCILLON    (R.    E.),   Novels 

by.    l>o\vn  Sv'1,  ciolh,  3s.  ba.  each  ;  pos. 

8vo.  ilhi-^triited  boards,  is-,  each. 
One  by  Ona         I      S.  Keal  Queen. 
A  Dog  and  h's  Shadow. 
Ropes  Ot  Sand.     W'i^li  Illustrations. 

Post  .Svo,  illusnalen  b'.i.irds,  2s.  each. 
Romances  of  the  Lainr. 

King  or  Knave  ? [     Olympia. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daug'hcer.   down  Svo. 

cloth,  %•!-    (id. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH     EXHSBS»= 

TION.      Pro:ii-;ely    illi-.stratcd.      Folio, 
c!o!h  .cilt,  !c^.  6,A  Pfrt. 


FRANKAU  (OJLBERTl.-Oneof 

Us:    A    Novel    in    Verse.      Demy   Svo 
quarter->io:  rds,  3,f.  6,/.  net. 

FR  E  DERTc~(ilXRO  LD  n^f^ovels 

by.        Post    8vo,    cloth,    3,v.  6d.    each; 
Uiusti'ated  bnard.";.  2t   each. 

Peth's  Brot'ier's  Wife. 
Xheliawton  Girl. 

FR  E  E  M  AN7r.^'uST8  N).— John 

Thorndyke'a  Cases.  lilusirated  by  H 
M.  BkoCK,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  t,s  6d. 


FRY'S     (HERBERT)     Royal 
Guide   to   the    Londusi     Charities. 

Edited     by     JOHN     LANE         Published 
Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.     PostSvo, 

Is.  each  :  cloth,  i,r.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in   Garden  and 

Greenhousft.    Kv  Gkorge  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture,    by  To.m 

and  lANE  yi-RROl.n.     liluiitrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  'I'OM    (ERROLn 

Our    Kitchen     Garden.      Bv     To.m 

lERROLn.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  i.f.  liet. 
Ylne-Growing    in    England.      Bv 

H.  M.  Tod.  With  lUusis.  Crown  S.o, 
boards,  is.  net  :  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 
Sir  TSTUllam  Ternple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  JGpicurus  :  with  other 
Garden  Kssavs.  Laited  bv  A.  Forbes 
SIEVEKIXG,  F.S.A.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Small  Svo.  hoards,  is.  (>d.  ntt ;  quarter 
velUnn,  2s.  td.  net ;  three-quarter  vellum, 
5s.  net. 


QAULOT    (PAULV  — The    Red 

Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The  Terror.'  Trans- 
lated by  JOHN-  iriE  VitLlERS.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  by  SrANLr.Y 
Wood,  .^.v.  6  ,'.  r  r'ctU'-?rIoth,  n.it  back,  "2s, 


GERARD(DOROTtiEA)._A  Queen 
of  Curds  and  Cream,  Cr.Svo,  c\.,isM. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.      Crown   Svo,   clo  h.   3s.   td.   each; 

P',;it  Svo,  illustrated  boTds,  2s.  e;ich 
Kbhi«  Gray.  |   The  Golden  Shaft. 
'iho  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
1'ho  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  £.ack  of  Gold. 
What  ^N[\\\  the  World  Say? 
For  t.ne  King.        |    A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Groon. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Men.d  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free,     i    Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.    I    Blood-Money. 
iliust.  bds. 
6rf. 


The  .Dead  Heart.    P<'it  8vr 

2s. :  Popui-AR  Ed/tion',  niedintn  8v( 


GIBBS     (A.      HAMILTON  ).— 

Cheadle  and  Son.    Crown  ^v-^,  c!..  ts. 

QiBSON 


by. 


(L.     S.),    Novels 

Crown  fivo,  clolh,   3s.  6ff.  e;  ch. 

The  Freemasons.  |  Burnt  Spices. 

Ships  of  Desire 

TJ7.a   Freemasons.       Cheap    Edition, 
picture  cover,  is.  net. 


GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Ori.srinal 

Plp.y.s.  In4Series.  Fine-Papfr  Edijio.n, 

Pott  Svo,  cloth.  i;ilt  top,  2s.  i^.et  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  e^ges,  3s.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Py.gnialion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess — The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolantlie. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Enga,ii;ed  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretclien  —  Danl  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore' — The  Sorcerer — 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance, 

The  Third  Series  contains:  Comedy  and 
Tra,t;edy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado— Ruddigore 
— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

The  Fourth  Series  contains  :  The  Fairy's 
Dilemma — The  Grand  Duke—  His  Fxcel- 
lency — 'Haste to  the  W'edding' — Fallen 
Fairies— Th"  Gentleman  in  Black — Bran- 
tinghame  Hall — Creatures  of  Impulse — 
Randall's  Thumb— The  Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Eight    Original    Comic     Operas 

written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.  Two  Series, 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  2S.  (>d.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe  —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida — The  MiUado — Trial  by  .Jury. 

The  SECONn  Series  contains:  The  Gon- 
doUers — The  Grand  Duke — The  'Veomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited — Riiddigore — The  Mountebanks 
— H?^!:-  !o  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book.  Compiled  by  A,  WATbO.N. 
Koyal  lonio,  cloth.  2s.  bd- 


CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


QIBNEY    fSOMERVlLLE). - 

Sentenced!     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  i-.M. 


GILBERT  (WJLLIAM).— James 

Duke,  Costermonger.     Post  8vo,  ilius- 
ir.-ile-d  bo.irds.  2s. 


GJSSING  CALQERNON),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth    gOt  top,  3s.  td.  each. 
Knittei's  in  the  Sun. 
TJia  Waalth  of  Mailerstang. 
Anfingoi's  Portion.  !  Baliol Garth 
Tho  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher.    Cr. 
Svo.  c.oth,  3s.6d. ;  Chk.ap  Edit.,  it.  net. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3,?.  6d.  each  : 
post  Svo.  illustrnted  board;,,  2s.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  HUMK  XlSBKT. 

The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.   Two  lllusts.  by  HuME  XlSBKT. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  With  Frontispiece 
Crown  Svo.  cloih,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Golden  Rock.  '  With  Frontispiece 

bv  STANI.KY  WoOT). 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  izlllusis. 
Max  Thornton.      With  8  Illustrations 
by    I-  S.   Cromptov.  R.T. 


GLENN Y  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Pocst  Kvo.  r.v  :  cl..  i.?.  dd 


GLOVER     (JAMES).  —  Jimmy 

Glover  and  His  Friends.    Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7,t.  6d  net. 


GODWIN    CWILLIAM).  —  Lives 

of  the  Necromancers.   Post  Svo,  cl.  2s. 


GOLDEN     TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations irom  the  Best  Autho.s.  By 
Theodore  Taylor.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ^s.  bd. 


GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  Svo  cl..  35.  (^d 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical  Curiosities ;  Facts  and 
Fallacies,     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6.t.  net. 

G^ACE    (ALFRED    A.).— Tales 

of  a  Dying  Race.     9£-^",  cl.,  35.  td. 

G RE E KS  AND    ROM ANSrthe 

Life  of  the.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Ko.vER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Huekfek. 
With  5.1s   lUusls.     Demv  Svo.  cl..  7s  6,f 

G RE ENlANNA  KATHARfNE); 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (is.  each 
The  Millionaire  Baby. 
The  Woman  in  the  Alcove. 
The  Ametbyst_Kox.     Cr.  Svo,  3?.  (>d. 
GREENWOOD    (JA~MES)T^The 

Prisoner  in   the    Uoclc.     Crown  Svo, 


GRIFFITH  (CECIL).-Corinthia 

Marayion.     '  r""-ii  sy..  .-lo'h    -!<■.  <';■). 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blue  Blood.     Ciown  Svo.  clolh.  2,';. 


GREY    cSir    GEORGE). —The 

Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  Jame.'^ 
Mh.NE.    Crown  Svo,  buciirain,  bg. 


GRIMM.  —  German   Popular 

stories. —  Collected  by  the  Brothers/ 
Grim.m  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Tay- 
lor. With  an  Introduction  by  John' 
RUSKIX,  and  22  Steel-plate  lUuslrationi 
after  George  Cruikshank.  Square  8v«, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  bs. 


GRONER     (AUGUSTA). -Tfie 

Man  with  the  Black  Cord.  Trsns- 
l.aed  by  Grace  I.  Colbron.  Wi;h  2 
Illnstratiou';.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 6.t. 


QYP.  —  CLOCLO.     Translate(i  by 

Nora  M.  Si  \tham.     Cr.  Svo,  cl..  ?t.  bd. 


tlABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.     With  Coloured  Froniispiece 
and  to  Illustrations  by  Eva  Rods.  Fcap. 

4to.  cloth.  6j.  


HAIR,  The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,     Weakness,    and    Disease. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNCTTS.     Crown  Svo.  Is   :  cloth,  is.  bd. 

HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Ne^w  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  MorroBr. 

The  Serpent  Play^ 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth,  85. 
HALlTTMrs.   S.   C.).— Sketclies 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Cruik- 
shank, Maclise,  Gilbert,  and'HARVEY. 
Detny  Svo.  cloth,  "js.  bd. 

HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  8vq, 

picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.  bd. 

HALLIDAY   (ANDREW).— 

Every-day  Papers.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2,?. 

HAMILTON'S  icdSMO[storie7. 

Two    Kings,    &C.     Crown    Svo,   cloth, 
2s.  net. 


Crown  Svo,  is.  net  each. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. 
Through  a.  Keyhole. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  6s.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c. 
Plain  Brown. 


HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  lOo  F.acsiniile5. 
By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post 
Svo.  half-cloth.  2s.  bd. 


HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  clolh   3.C. ''li.  each 
The  Lesser  Kvil.  |  A  Butterfly, 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
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HAPSBURQS,  The  Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.  W.  Gilbart-Smith.  M.A.  With 
numerous  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Qreenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
^s.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth 
iimp,  2s.  6d.  Also  the  Fine  Papkr 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net ;  and  the  Cheap 
Edition,  medium  Svo,6d. 


HARRIS    (JOEL  CHANDLER)  : 

Uncle  Renous.  With  9  Coloured  and 
50  (4her  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
Pott  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Kights  with  Uncle  Remus.  With 
8  Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
J.  A.  Shepherd.   Imperial  i6mo.cIot!i,fi5. 


HAI{TE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Vorks.     LIBRARY  EDITION.    (Ten 
Vilunies  now  ready).    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
is.6d.  each. 
Vol.       I.  Poetical     and     Dramatic 

Works.    With  Portrait. 
„        n.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp- 
Bohemian  Papers— American 
Legends. 
„       111.  Tales    ok    the    Argonauts- 
Eastern  Sketches. 
„       IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

„  V.  irORIES  —  CONDEN'SED    NOVELS. 

„       ^'I.  Tales  OF  THE  Pacific  Slope. 
„     VII.  TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  Pettie. 
„    VIII.  Tales  OF  Pine  and  Cypress. 

IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparkl. 

X.  Talfs  OF  Trail  and  Town. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice 'VSTorks in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.1.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Worlds,  in- 
cluding Some  Lai  KR  Verses.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  4.';.  6d. 

In  a  Hoilow  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Maroja.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  :  post 

8vo,  picture  hoards.  2.;  :  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

PoK  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  3?.   net  ea. 

Mliss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 
Condensed  Novels.    B  Jth  Series. 
Complete  Poetical  Works. 

Crown  f^vn.  cloth,  f^s.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail.  I  Trent's  Trust. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shado^v. 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  JPlains.     With  to  Illus- 
trations bv  Stanley  I..  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 

59  lUustratinns  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 1.  6d.  each. 
The   Bell-Ringer   of    Angel's,  &c. 

With  39lllusts.  by  DUDLEY  Hardy,  &c. 
Clarence:  A  Story  of  the  .American  War, 

With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Goodman. 


MARTE  (BRET)-co>iiinued. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6rf.  each. 

Barker's  Luck,  &c.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  'Excelsior.' 
With  Frontis.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Tales  of  Trail   and   Town.    With 

trontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

fiat  back,  2s.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A  Prot^gde  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Sally  Dews,  &c.    With  47  illustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 
Post  8vo,  iTIustraTed  board's,  2s.  each 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sen- 
sation Novels  Condensed.  Aiso 

111  picture  cloth   at  same  price. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Californian  Stories. 

Pii^t  Svo,  illus.  bds.,  2s.  each  :  cloth.  2t.  M.  each. 

Flip.  I    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Three  Partners.    Medium  8vo.  61!'. 

Neur  Condensed  Novels.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  3i.  tj.:  Cheap  Edition,  cl,,  is-,  nei. 

Saiomy  Jane.  With  Coloured  and 
linted  Illustrations  by  HaRRISonj 
Fisher  and  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3i.  bd.  net. 

The  Life  ofBret  Harte.  By  H.  c. 
Merwin.  With  II  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vc>,  cloth,  lot.  6d.  net.  


HAWElSiMrs.  H.  R.).  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  luubt.a- 
tious.     Post  8vo,  u.  :  cloth,  is.  bd. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Deniv  8v(i,  cloth,  2s.  bd. 

Chancer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  31.  6d. 

HAWEISTRevrH.  R.).— Ameri- 
can Humorists:  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holj^if.s, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward,  Mark  Twain, and  Bret  Hakte. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  _ 

hawtTTorne  (JUlTia n\ 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. 
each;  post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

Garth.        I     Ellice  Quentln. 
Fortune's  Fool.  1  Dust.    Four  liiusts. 
Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Iliu'ts. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crown  8v.>.  cloth,  is.  (id.  each. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Love— or  a  Name. 
Miss  Cadogna.    I'lnstrated  b-iards.  2?. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     books    by. 

Crown  bvo,  cloth,  65,  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Jteuben^l  Mara. 

The  Endless  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  (lU. 
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HELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

de  Biron.      Crown  >sv  •,  cloth.  3^.  bd. ; 
post  .^ro.  illust-a  eel  hoaids.  ix. 


liENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  tiiQ  Juggler-    P'>st  «vo,  cloil;, 
3j.  Oci.  ;  illustrattd    '"ards.  2s. 
C.'nnvnl^o,  cloth,  3s.  Od.  each. 
The  Queen'B  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double.  » 

Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pace.      Crown  Hyr.,  cloth    7<:   id- 

HbRBBRiSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junta.     Cniwii  8vo.  cloth,  (s. 

HTIX^TlTiEADON).— Zambra~The 

Detective.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  td. ; 
picture  cloth.  fl;it  bnck,  J.?. 


HJLL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

bo.irls.  2S. 

The    Common    Ancestor.      Crown 

8v(),  cloth.  3$.  6:/.  

HOEY    (Mrs.    CASHED.— I'Tie 

Lover's  Creed.       Cr.  Svo.  cl^3\.  6./. 

HOOI)AY7^here~to^go  for  a. 

By  sevcr.1l  well-known  Autliors.     Crowi) 
Svo,  clcth.  I.!,  'd. 

hOFFiVlANN    (PKOFESSORX - 

King  Koko.     A  Ma>;ic  Story.     With   25, 
Tllrsti:\t;op«.     Crowti   Svo,  cloth,  i.e.  net. 


HOLMES  (CMIAJ<LE.^  J.,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Oallery),  Books  by.    Demy  bvo,  ckuli 

7     (W.  liel  eacb. 

Notes  on  tha  Science  of  Pictur*? 

inahing.     \\'iih  Pho;o  T.ivurc  I'roMti-, 

Not  es  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt 

With  Photogravure  Krontispiece  and  .).•, 
Pl.-iteg. 

HO  LM"ES(OOYE  RW  END  ETX) 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.  lllnsirated  by  J.  Gordon 
'l'no.\iso\.  Fine  P.aper"  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  {.'ilt  top,  7.S.  net.;  leather,  j^ilt 
edCfs,  ;! V.  net. 

Hooks    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  I.iuli- 
crons  Adventures,  Bons  Mots.  Puns 
Hoa.ves.  With  Life  and  Froutispiece, 
Crown  Rvo  cloth,  is.  Od. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustra'ions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^.t.  Od. 

H  O  Pla  NSTf TQWETTNoversTy . 

Crov.-n  Svo,  cloth,  -•;.  f^d.  each. 
'Twlxt  Love  nrd  Duty. 
The  Incompleta  Adventurer. 
The  Nu gents  of  Carriconna. 
Nell  Haffonden.    With  8  Illustrations. 
_Fc>i^F  r  acdoni . 

H  O  RlNTTTlOiE  NO  1ST).— Orion. 

With  Portrnit.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7^. 


KORNIMAN  (ROY\  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth-  6s.  each. 
Eellan^y  the  Magniflcfiot. 
Lord  Camniarieigh's  Secret. 
Israel  Rank.    ^  romi  ^vq,  cloth,  3^.  f>d. 

POPLL.AR  Editions,  c:own  Svo,  cloth,  with 
rictoriril  outer  covers.  3i.  net  each. 
Bellamy  tho  Magnificent. 
Israel  Kank. 


HORN  UNO  (E.  W.l,  Novels  hy 

Crown  8vo,  rlo'h.  3.t.  dd.  each. 
Stingaree.  !  A  Thief  in  the  Niglrt. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Cr.  80, 

cliith   3,«.  6rf.  :  p'cto  i.-il  clotli.  3.9.  net_ 

HUEFFER  (FdRD^MADOX).-A 

CaJl  :  'She  Tale  of  Two   Passions, 

Crou'u  Kvo,  cloth,  6,?. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.  Translated  by  Sir  Wlbekt 
C.'\MP1:'.;li..  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.5  (>d^ 

^  lTlUELE  A  N  ORUSelected  and 

Annotated  by.— The  Poem-book  of 
the  Ciaei.  With  Dccorat'onslroin  Irisii 
MfeS.   r-uiall  crown  Jivo,  cloth, 7.5  61^.  net. 

H  U  ME'TFE  RG  U"S)'rN  ovels~by . 
The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  8vo, 

clut'v   3J.  b/.:  pictur-  cloth,  lint  back.  2i. 

The  Millionaire  Mystary.    Crown 

Hvo.  cloth,  3^.  6c,-'. 

The  'Hfheeiing  Light.     Crown  avo, 

cloth    gnt  top   r,s. 

HUN^ERFORD   (^Mrs.i,    Noveis 

by.  Cr.  Svo,  cl..  3s.  61.'.  each  ;  post  Bvo, 
boa-ds.  2i.  eacb  •  cloth. 2a-   6.^.  each. 

The  ProfesEor's  Experiment. 

Lady  Verner's  Flij^ht. 

Lady  Patty.         I    Peter's  Virife. 

Tho  Red-House  Mystery. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

A  JVfaiden  All  Forlorn. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.  I         A  Modern  Cli'ce, 

In  Durancj  Yile.    |  April's  Lady. 

The  Three  Graces.  I   Nora  Creina. 

Cro-.vn  .'-vo,  cloiii.  35-.  hd.  each. 
An  Anxious  Monaent. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.     |    Lovice. 
PopuLAH  KliiTloNS,  11  fdiuni  Svo,  i>d.  each. 
The  Fed-House  Mystery. 
A  Modern  Circe. 

HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  6rf.  each  ;  post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Le«den  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person^ 

Mrs.  Juliet.     Cr  >wn  Svo,  oloth,  3t.  (uf. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2J-.  n(  t. 

The  Governess.  Bv  M-s.  Alfred 
Hi-NT  and  ViOI.ET  Hu\'T ;  with  a 
Preface  by  Fokd  M.^DOX  HL'El'HiR. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (>$. 
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HUTCHKsSON  (\V.  M.) —Mints 

on  CoU-tiriiaKicg.     With  25  lUasira- 
ti.r.'S.     Crii-Aii  iSvo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 


HYAMSOiN  (ALBERT;.— A  His- 
tory 01  the  Jews  in  England.   Wuh 

16  Poitr.iit.^   and   Views    ;ind   2   Maps. 
Deniv  Svo,  cloth,  45.  6,/.  net. 


HYATT  (A,   H.),  Topoirraphical 

Antlicloj^ies  compiled  by.  Crown  8vo, 
CiiiUi,  lull  1,1-i  side,  jiiU  t'-.p,  5?.  net  each  ; 
velvet  caif.  75-,  6t/.  net  i-ach. 

The  Cbarm  of  Venice;  an  Anthology. 

.A.  Xew  Ku  ti'^n,  w.tii  12  Illustrations  in 

C.,.!,.itr  bv  H.\R.\T.u  Sc.M). 
The   Charm   of  London.     A    New 

lid'ti  ni,  with  I.!  Illu.-.tr.iti0..s  in  Culoui 
by  Yosuio  M.^RSINO. 

ItKK  Paprr  Kditioxs  in  the  St.  M.^rtix's 
LiBr;ARV.  P  't'  Svo.  c  i>th,  jjiit  top,  2s 
n;t  each  :  leatiier,  i^ilt  edi,'e>.  .^v.  net  cic.n. 

rh«  Charm  cf  EdSnburgh. 

The  Chp-rta  of  London. 

"ho  f  narni  of  Venice. 

-'he  Charm  of  Pai'iv. 


L\;k  (MABEL).— ihe   Wisdom 

of    VVaitiRjr.       With   a   Frontispiece. 
Lrow^i  8v^,  ciolh.fi.v. 


INCHBOLD    (Mrs.  A.  C.).— The 

Road  oi  No  Return.  Crown  Svo, cloth, 
IS.  o,i. 


INDOOR  PAUPERS.     Bv  One  of 

"hkm      Crown  Svo,  iv.  ;  clo;h.  li.  f-d. 

IRVirsO    (WASHINGTON).— 0!d 

Christmas.    Square  161110,  cloth,  wi;l-i 
I'ofitispiece,  Is.  net. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 

t6eJJueeiVs  Hound.s.  Cr.  Sv  1.  cl.  19.6,.' 

JEFFERIES  (RrCHARDi,  by- 

Th«    Pageant  of   Summer.    Long 

leap.  H\",  c'lulh,  tx.  net. 

The  liife  of  the  Fields.  Post  Svo. 
cbth,  2s.6d.  ;  L/\KGK  Tvi'K,  FlSK  Pavek 
Edition',  pottsvo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  2s.  net 
leather,  gilt  edges,  ^■s.  net.  Also  a  New 
Er.iTION.  with  12  Illustrations  in  Cfilourj 
by  M.  v.  Cl.arke,  crown  Svo,  ciotli,  5^. 
net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  f^d. : 
Large  Type,  Kin'k  Paper  El'.itiom.  pott 
Kvo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  ntt  :  leather,  gilt 
edges.  3i.  net  Aiso  a  New  Edition, 
wiih  12  Llustrations  in  CoUmrs  bv  KUTi) 
DOLHIAN,  cro.\n  8vo,  cloth   5s.  net. 

Nature  near  liondon.  Crown  Svo. 
buckram,  6s. :  post  Svo,  cl.,  2.?.  6d. :  Large 
Type,  Fixe  Paper  Euitio.x,  pott  8vo,  cl. 
gilt  top,  2j,  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3,?. net 
Also  a  New  Fditiox,  with  12'llliis- 
traiions  In  Colours  by  RUTH  DOLLMAN. 
crown  8vo,   cloth,  5--.   net. 

The  Pocket    Rl'chaf?  Jefferies : 

Passa.i^es  chosen  by  Alfred  H.  Hvait. 
iftino,  cloth,  gilt     top,    2i-.   net  ;  leather, 
gilt  top.  3\.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 

iiy  Sir  Walter  BEoant.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6i 


JAME5    (G.    W.).  — .Scragg^fes: 

The  5tory    of  a  Sparroiv.     \vuh  6 
Iliustr.itions.     Post  Svo,  clolli.  2s.  6d. 


JAPP    (Dr.     A.    H.).— Dramatic 

I^ictiires.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5^. 

JeNIC1NS^(HESTER   D.).^Be^ 

iiind  Turkish  Lattices  :  The  Story  ui 
a  Turk:sli  Woman's  Lite.  With  24  Illus- 
strations.     Crcwn  8v«,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 

land.  With  04  lUuatralioiis  by  J.  ukk- 
KAhii)  Partridge.    Fcap.  410,  i^. 


JERROLD    (TOM),     Books   by. 

I'os.  Svo,  Is  eacii  ;  cloth,  \s.  t>J.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horciculture. 
Our  ilitcheu  oardenTThe  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.     Po?t 

Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
IfcticDS  ot  R.  L.  5tevensou  in  the 
i-acific.  Wuh  P  iifroii  and  Eac^injiie 
LeiLer.     Crown  8vo,  bucluam,  6.?.  net. 

j'ONSON'S  (BENrvVorks7  With 

Notes  and  l3ioi;raphical  Memoir  b^' 
Willia.m  Gifi'URD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cu.vxiXGHAM.  Ttiree  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3i.  fiii.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  ov  William 
Whiston.  Containing  '  The  Antiuuaics 
of  tnc  jews,'  and  'The  W'arsot  the  JeAS.' 
With  4  M.ips  and  48  Plates,  i  wo  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  5\.  ntt  each. 


KEMP    (E.    G.).— The    Fac«    of 

Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Rus.siiici 
Turke.sL&n.  With  24  PiateS  in  Coio;:r 
and  MouochiOme  by  the  .Author.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloti),  7.?.  5./.  net. 

KERsITawTmARK).— Colonial 
Facts     and     Fictions:     Humorous 

5ketc!jes.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  board-,, 
2i,  :  cioih.  2.t   6d. 

KiNltTLEONARD  W  ,  M.A.).  ~ 
A  History  of  Babylonia  and  A.ssyria 
fiom     Prehistoric    Times    to     the 
Persian    Conquest.         With      Map-, 
Llans,  and  lUuiti.itions  after  liie  princi- 
pal .Monumen-s  ot  the  Period.    In  3  vols, 
loyal   Svo,    cloth.     Each    volume  sepa- 
rately, iSi.  ntt  ;   or  per  set  of  3  voiuuies, 
ii  ordered  atone  time,  ^2  lO':,  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  ot  Sunxer  and 
Akkad:  .\n  account  ot  tic   Early 
kaces  o:   B.>bvlon:a  irom  Prehi-.  oiio 
Times  lo  the  Foundation  of  the  Babv- 
lonian  Monarchy.  [RfaJv. 

„     II.— A  History  of  Babyion  irohi 
the    FocnuaLon   of   me     .Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of 
Babylr.n  iv,-  Cyrus.  B.C.  539.   [SUortlv. 
„ni.— A  History  of  Assyria  uom 

the   Earl. est   Perio.a  ualil   the  Fallot 
Nineveh,  ];.C.  6q6.  [Preparing. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


KSMPLINQ  (W.BAILEY-)— The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land: Original  Poems  by  Koyal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  6  Photo- 
j;raviire  Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
6s.  net ;  vellum,  js.  bd.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  The  KING'S  CLASSICS  (No.  y))- 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2,s.  each. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave.     |       Bell  Barry. 

A.    Drawn    Game.    Crown   8vo,  cloth. 
3.<.  ')(/.  ;  post  «vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


KIlNti'S    CLASSICS     a  he). 

General  Editor,  Professor  1.  GOLLa.ncz 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6nio, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
IS.  M.  net  each  ;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
siiles,  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  ss.  net  each. 
^'o/ii  flies  now  in  course  of  publication  : 

35.  Wine,  W^omen,  and  Song: 
Alcriia;val  Latin  Students'  Sonjjs.  Tr..n.s- 
lated  into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  John  Addingtox  Symon'ds. 

36,  37.  George  Pettie's  Petite  Pal 
laoe  of  Pettie  his  Pieasure. 
Kdiitd  by  Prof.  1   GOLLANCZ.     2  voi>,. 

38.  Walpole'B  Castle  of  Otranto. 
By  bir  Walter  Scott.  Witn  Intro 
duction  and  Preface  by  Miss  SPURi.f.ox 

29.  The  Poets  Royal  of  Bngland 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poims  bv 
Kings  ana  otiier  Nobie  Persons.  Editec 
by  \v'.  Hailkv  Kkmpling. 

40.  Sir   Thomas   Store's    Utopia. 

Kdlted  by  KoiiKKT  Stkkle,  F.S.A. 

41.  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good 
Women.  In  Modem  English,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Iniroductiou,  by 
A,  Guthkelch. 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Bpicurus.  with 
other  17th  Century  Garden 
flBsays.  Edited,  wall  Noies  and  Intro- 
duction, by  A.  KoiiHEs  SIEVEKING, F.S.A. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
iroiii  the  old  French  by  Mrs.CROSLAND. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Hkandin. 

46.  Dante's  Vita  Nuova.  The 
Italian  text,  with  Dante  G.  Kossetti's 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Prof.  H.  Oklsxkr 

47.  Chaucer's        Prologue       and 

Minor  Poems.     In  modern  Ettglisli, 
with  Notes  bv  Prof.  W.  W.  Sickat. 

48.  Chaucer's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.    In 

modern  Knglisii,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  SKKAT. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaakell's  Cranford.  With 
Introduction  by   K.  Urimi.ky   JuHNSON. 


KING'S  CLASSICS— co/jf/wr/crf. 

50.  Pearl.  An  English  Potni  of  the 
l'"('Uittcnth  Centuiy.  Edited,  with  a 
Mocieru  Kendering  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  1.  Gollancz.       [Pteparirg 

51,  52.  King's  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
;ind  IV.  Newly  editeil  from  the  originals 
by  Robert  Steele,  F".S..\.      [Preparing 

53.  The  English  Correspondence 
of  Saint  Boniface.  Translated  and 
edited,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  ol  the 
Lite  oi  .St.  P.oniiace,  by  F.DW.  KVI.IE.M.A. 

56.  The   Cavalier   to    his    Lady : 

Seventeenth      Century      l.o\e      .~;ongs. 
Edited  by  F.  SlDGWJCK. 

57.  Asser'a  Life  of  King  Alf1i>ed. 

Edited  by  L.  C.  Jane,  M.A. 

58.  Translations  from  the  Ice. 
iandic.    iiy  licv.  W.  C.  Grekx,  M..\. 

53.  The    Rule     of    St.     B£nedict 

Translated  by  Rt.  Rev.  ABDOT  GAsyi  E'. 

60.  Daniel's '  Delia '  and  Draytons 
'Idea.'   Edited  bv  Arundill  EsdaiiS. 

61.  TiiQ  Book  of  the  Duke  tt 
True  Lovers.  By  Christine  >e 
PlSAN.  I'ransl  ited,  with  Notes  aid 
Introduction,  bv  .A'  ice  KEitP-WELCL 

62.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  Our  Laiy, 
and  other  Miracles.  Trar.siited 
from  the  .Middle  French  MSS.,  vith 
Notes,  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch. 

63.  The  Chatelaine  of  'Vergi  A 
Romance  of  the  Court,  translated  from 
the  Middle  French,  by  Alice  Iemp- 
Welch,  with  Introduction  h^'  E. 
Brandin,  Ph.D.,  and  with  the  oJginal 
Text,  Edition  Raynaud, 

Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  are— 

1.  n  he  Love  of  Books  (The  Philohililoni. 

■:.  *,Six    Dr^iiUHS    of     ('alileion   (Filzi*M»ld  8 
Translation  1.    iDoulile  vol.i 

?,.  Chronicle  of  Jocpliii  ot  Brakelond, 

4.  Tlie  Life  of  Sir  Tlioniiis  More. 

.'..  Kilcon  Basilike. 

a.  Kings'  LetierB  :  Alfred  to  the  coning  of 
rhe  Tudors. 

".  Kings'  Letters  i   From  the  Tudori  to  the 
Love  Letters  of  Renry  VIII. 

8.  (  haiioer's  Knig()t'^  Tale  (Prof.  SKKiT). 

V.  Cliaucer'sMan  of  Law'.<T!ile  (Pot.fKKAT). 
)(i.  Cliiiucer's  Prioress's  Tale  (Prof.  Sksat). 
11.  The  Konmnre  of  Fulke  Fiizwnjiae. 
U'.  The  St.or.v  of  Cupid  iind  P'^.vche. 
IM.  Evel.vn's  Lite  of  Margiiret  Godolphin. 
14.  Earlv  Lives  of  Dante. 
l.j.  The  Falstiilf  Letters. 
1«  I'oiooius.    By  EKW.tBD  Fitzgerald. 
17.  .McUia'val  Lore. 

IH.  Vision  of   I'lers  Plowman  (Prof.  Skkat). 
l!i.  Tlicl'.iills  Hornbook. 
'.11.  *Tlie  Nun's  Hiile.   (Double  voL). 
21.  .Menioirsot  Uobei  tt'arv,  EnrI  ot  Monmouth. 
■Si.  Early  Lives  of  CliarlemaKiie. 
•J3.  Cii-eio's     '  Priendshiji,'     'Old     A?e.'     and 

'Scipio's  Dream.' 
t'4  *Word8Worth'B  Prelude.  (Doable  toI.) 
•J.J.  Tlie  Defence  of  Guenevere. 
iti,  27.  Browning's  Men  and  Women. 
•Js.  Poe's  Poems. 
i;9.  Shakespeare's  Bonnets. 
?».  (ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
31.  Uoldgmith's  Vicar  of  vVaketleld. 
?2.  Charles  Reads  s  Peg  Woffington. 
ns.  Tlie  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
r.l.  Sapplio  :  lO)  Lyrics.    By  Bl.iss  CakhaS'. 
•  Numbers  t,  20,  and  -'4   are  Doiil)le  Volume! 
and  Douhle  Price. 


Ill  ST.   MARTIN'S   LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


K«NG'5  LIBRARY  FOLIOS. 

Th«  Wtirrour  of  Vertue  in  TBTorld- 
iy  Greatnes,  or  The  Life  of  Sir 
'ihoniaa  More,   Knight.    By  his 

bMn-iii-law,    William   Koper.    ioj.  td. 

net.     (  N'ot  snld  apart  from  sets.) 
E.'kon  Basiltlfe.tlie  Portralcture 

of  His  Saored  Majestie  In  his 

Solitudes       and       Su/ferings. 

l'.ai;ed  by  K  Almack,  F.S  A.    £1  is.  net. 
Shakespeare's        Ovid,         being 

Arthur  Goidlng's  Translation 

of  tho   lyietamorptaosas.    Kuiied 

bv  W.  H.  D.  KOLSK.     £1  lis.  (J,/,  net. 

Tha  Paroy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances,    t^ducd 

by    the    Gi;NEKAL     KUITOK.       In    four 
viilumes  at  £^  4s.  net  the  set. 

KINQ'S   LrBRARY~QUARTOS. 

The  Alchemist.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  HART.  ss.  net  ;  Japan- 
ese vcilnm,  £1   IS.  net. 

The  Gull's  Hornbook.  By  Thomas 
DeKKKR.  Kaifed  by  K.  li.  McKerroW. 
5j.  net  ;  Japanese  vtlluni,  los.  bd.  net. 

The  Beggar's  Opera.  By  John  Gay. 
Elited  by  Hamilton  MacLeod.  $s. 
net  :  Japanese  velliuii.  105.  drf.  net. 

KISCH   (MARTIN   S.).— Letters 

andSketches  f  romNorthernNigreria. 

With     numerous    Iluistrations.      Dtiiiy 
8vo,  cloth  6,t.  net. 


KNIQHT  (WILLIAM   and 

EDWARD). —The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
Irom    Medical    Advice.     Crown  »vo, 

cloth,  15.  td. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  includini; 
'  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.V.  (id. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  qilt 
ton,  2j.   net :    leather,  tjilt  edces.  ■i.s.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  The 

President  of  Boravia.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  3s.  6d. 


LANE    (EDWARD   WILLIAM). 

—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  Enfjiand  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. lUuslrated  by  W.  Harvev. 
With  Preface  by  STANLEY  Lane-Poole. 
?  Vols.,  demv  Svo,  cloth,  55.  net  each. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical     Hints    for     Art     Students: 

Drawing,  Composition,   Colour,      With 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  35.  6d.  net. 

LAU  RrSTdUNnP^TERT.^^The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6? 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.),— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.     With 
12  Illustrations,     Crown  Hvo.cl..  5s.net. 
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LEHMANN      (R.     C).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational  Hints  for  Young:  Shooters. 

Crown  Svo,  i.r.  ;  cloth,  \s.  f>d. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.). -Carols  of 

Cockayne.     Fcap.  Svo,  buckram,  5c. 


LEITH    (MRS.  DISNEY).— The 

Children  of  the  Chapel.  Includinji 
a  Mor.ility  Play,  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Pleasure,  by  A.  C.  bWiNBUR-NK. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


LELAND  (C.  Q.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing.     With  Dia- 
giams.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND). — 

Madame  Sans-Qene.  Translated  by 
John  de  Villiers.  Post  avo,  clotli, 
3t.  td.  ;  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  POPULAR 
Edition,  medium  Svo,  td. 


LEYS    (JOHN    K.).-The   Lind- 

says.     Post  Svo,  iUust.  bds..  2i. 


LI  LB  URN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  td. 


LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.   |    The  Jacobite. 

LI NTON  (E.  LYN N) .  Worksl)y . 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.  eacli  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2s.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  \yell  Lost.    12  lUusts. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  IHusts. 

'  My  Love.'    I     Sowing  the  'Wind. 

Paston  Care'w.    I   Dulcie  Everton. 

"With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel^f  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.  Crcwn  Svo, 
cloth.  3,5.  bd. 

Patricia  Kemball.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo.  bd. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  tlolli,  Oi.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
A  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 
The  Children's  Bread. 

LLOYD  (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in  the  Wilderness.    Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


LONDON  CLUBS:  Their  His- 
tory anJ  Treasures.  By  Ralph 
Nevill.  Wiih  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  S  Plates.    Demy  Svo.  cloti'.  Ts.td.ntU 

LORIMER    (NORMA).— The 

Pagan  Woman.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  39.  td. 

LUCAS  (ALICE).  —  Talmudlc 
Legends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrasen. 

I'.ibl  SV' •,  haii-paichinent,  2,\.  net. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LUCAS  (15.  v.).    Books  by. 

Anne'u  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 
oincr  blurits  lor  Cliildrcti.  Wiih  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  BuCKLAND,  and 
Coloured  End  -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Behford.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
Wan  Coloured Tille-pagc.  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Paa- 
titaos.  »iy  E.  V.  Li-CAsauri  Klwiabvah 
l.l.'CAS.     Pott  4I0.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Flamp,  and  other  Stories. 
Koval  i6mo,  clolli.  is.  net. 


LUCY     (HENRY    W.).  — Gideon 

Fleyce.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6J.  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2,s-. 

LYRE  D'aXiOUR  (La).-An  An 
vholog-y    of    French    Love    IPoenis 

Selected,  v.iih   Intioduct.on  and   Notes 
bv  C.  B.  Lewis.      With    Fhotogravuri 

Frontispiece.     Crov/n  Svo,  cloth,"5?.  n.-;t 

MACAULAYTLORDjT^fhe  Kj7- 

tory  of  England.    Lakge  Typk,  Finp 
Paper    Edition,    in   5    vols,  pott   Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
Silt  edees,  3s.  net  per  vol. 


McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  Booksby. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  24J. 
A  History  of  the  Four  CSeorgos 
and   of  "arilliam    the    Fourth. 

Four  Vols,,  deniv  .Svo,  cloth.  12s   c.icii. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times 
from  the  Accession  01  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols.,  deinv  8vo,  cloth, 
I2S.  each.— Also  the  PoPUi-.^R  Edition 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each! 
—And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  tile  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  large  post  Svo,  cloth,  i^s. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.V.,liom  lS.So  totheniamond  |ubilcc 
Ueniy8vo,cloth,i2.t.:cro\vnSvo.ci.iih  6? 

A   History  of   Our  Own  Timesj 

Vols.  VL  and  VIL.fioin  iStjy  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2Vols.,demv  Svo,  cloth 
24 1.:  crown  Svo.  cloth  6t,  each  ' 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Qurcu 
Victoiia  to  the  Acce.ssion  of  Km- 
Edward  VH.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  !'iit' 
top,  6s. :  also  the  i'opuLAR  Edition, 
por.t  Svo.  cl.,  2,?.  6(i.  net  :  and  the  Che^i> 
Edition  (to the  vcinSSo-).  med.  Svo.  nrf 

Our  Book  of  Memories,  iiy  JuiTi\' 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Camphf.ll  Prakd 
With  Portraits  and  Views.  Demy  Svo 
cloth,  J2i.  6d.  net. 

Fine  Paper  Edition,"?. 
V'At  Svo.  cloth,  Rilt  top,  2,$.  net  per  vol  ■ 
_,.      if ''ther.  cilt  cdi;es,  ^s.  net  per  vol. 
T"?,^®^^"  o^  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  lY.,  in  2  vols 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1901,  in  4  Vols. 


M cC A  RT H  Y  (JUSTIN) -cou ii^i ,nd. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  pict 
boards.  2,t.  each  ;  c/oih  Jimp,  is.  6^,  tacti. 
The  "iiVatardale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy  s  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  Liiiley  Rochford. 
DearJLadyDisdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  H.Uhts 
Bonna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Cornet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations 
Carrtiola. 
Red  Diamonds.  [The  Riddle  Ring. 

Crown  ,>)Vo,  cioth,  3^.  bd.  each. 

The  Three  Disgraces.  |  Mononla. 

Juliaii  Reyeistone^ 

'The  Right  I:Ionourable.'  Ey  Justin 

.UcC^KTHY  and  ,MKS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Cr.,\vn  ,Svo.  cloth,  6^. 


McCARTMY  (J.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  French   Revolution.    (Consti- 

aient   .\sst:n!bly.    j;8<.>-g(.)      Four  Vols., 

otmySvo,  cloili,  i2i.  eacii. 
An    Outline    of    the    History  of 

Ireland.  Crr)wn  Svo,  li.  ;  cloth,  i,s.Oi/. 
Ha  Jiz  in  liondon.  Svo,  gold  cloth,  34.  bd. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

r.f.  :  cioth.  is.  6d. 
Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  Svo,  \s. 
Liiy  Lass.    Crown  Svo,  is. ;   cloth,  \s.  6d. 
A  Iiondon  Legend.  Or.  Svo,cloth.  3s.  6d. 

MACbONALD    (d77  GEORGE), 

Books  bv. 
■Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  lonxj,  cloth,  .gilt,  in  case,  2ij-,  ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2,r.  6d.  each. 
Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol. :  leather,  .gilt  top,  3^.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.        I.  Within   and    Without  — The 
Hidden  Life. 
II.  The   Disciple  —  The   Gospel 
Women— Book  of  Sonnets- 
Organ  Songs. 
III.  VionN  Songs— Songs  of  thk 
Days  and   Nights-A  Booic 
of  Dreasls— Roadside  Pokbis 
— POE.MS  FOR  Children. 
„        JV.  Parables— B.^LLADs  — Scotch 
V.  &  VI.  Phantasies.  [Songs 

VII.  The  Portent. 
„    VIII.  The     Light     Princess  —  The 

Giants  Heart— Shadows. 
„  IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 
Carasoyn— LittleDaylight. 
„  X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  Wow 
o'RivvKN— The  Castle— The 
Broken  Swords— The  Gray 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.  2  Vols.,  cr.Svo,  buckram,  i2j.  ; 
or  in  the  St.  Martin's  Library,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  .gilt  top,  IS.  net  per  vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  net  per  vol. 

Heather  and  Snow^.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3\.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2y. 

Hillith.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

lassagcs  Chosen  bv  A.  H.  HYATT.  lonjo, 
cloth  gilt,2j.  net ;  leather  gilt,  35.  net. 
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MACCOLL     (HUGH).— Mr. 

stranger's  Sealed  Packet     Cr  Svo, 
C'l'h    -is.  tid.  :  post  Svo,  ilhis  bo:ircls  25. 

M  c  C  U  R  D  Y      (ED\VA  R  D).— 

Essays    in    Fresco.       With    lUustia- 
tiims.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  55.  net. 


MACDONELL      (AGNES).— 

Quaker  Cousins.    Po^t  Svo.  boards,  2v. 

MACDONEiTl    (  an  N  E).  —  I  n 

the  Abruzzi:  Tlie  Country  and  tlic 
Pt:ople.  With  12  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colour  bv  Amy  Atkinson.    Large  crown 

Svo,  ciotli,  6j.  ret.  

MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  •?■;.  6,i.  each. 
A  EloTW  over  the  Heart. 
Tiie  Private  Detective. 

Sentenced  to  De^^.th. 

The    Mystery    of   Lincoln's  Inn. 

Cnnvii    Svo,    cloth,     3.5.    bj.  :     Che.\1' 

EuiTrox,  pictu:  e  cover,  Js.  net. 
Her  Honour.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td. : 

CHKAP  F-lilTION.  clo'h,  i.t.  net. 
Tile  Woman  Wins.    Cr.  Svo.dotb,  6s. 


MACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).— hiter- 

tudesand  Undertones.  Cr.Svo,c'.oth.6.t. 

MACKAY     TWIlLIAM).  -  A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  hs. 


iMARKINO  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 

A    Japanesa   Artist    In    London. 

With  8  li.u&ls.  :n  Three  Colours  .inrt  4  in 
Morocl^ronie.      Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6.?.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London.  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  HYATr.  With  t2  Ilius- 
trations  in  Colour  by  YOSKIO  Makkino. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5J.  net  ;  velvet 
cnlf,  Js  6d.  net. 

Oxford  from  Vfithin.  By  Hi  gh  de 
bEl.lNCOURT.  With  a  Note  and  12  Illus- 
trations n  Three  Colours  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  Yoshio  Markino.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d,  net. ,  parchment,  jf,s.  net. 

L?'',t;e  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  70s.  net  each  ;  Large 

Paper  Copies,  parchment,  425.  net  each. 

The  Colour  of  London.     By  W.  J. 

LoKllE,  FS..\.     \Vi;h   Introduction  by 

M.  H.  Spielmann,    Preface  and    lUus- 

tr.-!tions  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by 

Yoshio  Marking. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.     By  MM.  Les 

.•XCADtMICIENS  G'lXCOUKT,  With  Intro- 
rlucHon  by  L  BfexEDiTE,  Preface  and 
Illusirations  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  YosHio  Makkixo. 
The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Oi.avr  M. 
Potter.  Wuh  Introduction  by  DOUG- 
L.\S  SI-ADEN,  Preface  and  Illustrations 
in  Three  Colours  and  t>epia  by  YosHio 
^Iarkino. 


MACLISE  Portrait  Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters: 
85  Portraits  bv  Daniel  Maclisk  : 
wuh  Memoirs  by  WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  .Svo.  cloth.  35.  6d. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.     By    T     C.    Hepworth. 
With  10  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  1.5. ,  cloth,  is.  i>d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Orif<inaI,  3  ft.  by  2ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  55. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  Newf  Republic.  Post  Svo,  cloth. 
3s.  bd.  ;  illustr:ited  bo:irds,  2s.  ;  Lai'CJE 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3W.  net. 

Poems.     Small  4to,  parchment,  .St. 
Is  Life  IfiTorth  Living?     Crown  Svo, 
Inicltram,  'a. 


MALLORY     (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  KaNKING.     Post  Svo,  clotii,  2.. 


MARLOWE'S   Works,    including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM      Cr.  'ivo.  cloth,  -is. (id. 

MAR5H     (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3.?  bd. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo.  bd 


MASTER  OF  GAME  (THE): 
The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  By  Edward,  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  K. 
Baillie-Grohman.  With  Introduction 
byTHEODOKE  Roosevelt,  Photoj;ravure 
Fronlis.  and  23  Ulustns.  Lar.i>e  cr.  Svo. 
cl.,  "/s.  bd.  nrt  ;  parchmtnt.  los.  td.  net. 


MASSINGER'5  Plays.  From  the 
Te.\t  of  William  Gikkord.  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  Svo,  cicth.  35  bd. 


MASTERMAN     (J.).— Half -a 

dozen  Daughters.     Po«t  Svo.  bds.,  2: 


MATTHEWS     (BRANDER).-A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.    P^st  Svo,   illu 
trated  boards,  2v. 


MARGUERITTE   (PAUL  and 

VICTOR  I,  NoveLs  by. 

The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lkes. 

Crown  ovo,  cloth,  -js.bd. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.  S.  West.  With 

Portiait  Frositispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

^.v.  bd. :  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 
The  Commune.    Trarslaf>-d  by  F.  Lees 

and  H-  i-'.  Douglas.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  bs. 


MAX     O'RELL,   Books   by. 

Crown  Svo.  clolh,  3.?.  bd.  e^ch. 
Her  Ro.val  Highness  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 


MEDICI  (Lives  of  the  EARLY)  i»s 

told  in  their  Letters.  By  jAXhT  Riis?;. 
With  lllustratic  nsand  Facs'iiiiles,  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  lo.t.  <^d.  net. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  is.  (>d. ;  post  Svo,  iUust.  boards.,  24. 

Crown  8vi),  cloth,  y.  M.  e:ich. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     I     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  ISToman. 
A  Son  Of"  Ishmael. 
An  Adventuress.    I     Rosebury. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  W^ay. 

This  Troublesome  Vyorld. 

MEDlBVAL     LI  BRAKY      tthe 

New).  Small  crown  Svo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  5s.  ntt  per  vol.  :  pigskin 
with  clasps,  7s.  kd.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  Tr«e| 
liOVerS.  Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  of  CHRlsriNE  dk  Pisan.  with 
Notes  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Tran.siated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  Gautikr  de 
(oiNci,  &c..with  Notes  bv  .■\L1CE  Kemp- 
Welch.  Woodcut  and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Vergl.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  Frencli  by  Alice 
Kemp- Welch,  with  the  original  Te.\t, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  BR.\N'D1N. 
AVoodcut  Title  and  5  Photogravuns. 

4.  The  Babees'  Book.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Fdith  Kickkrt.  Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photo^ravuri-s. 

5  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  Mary  G. 
'~ri;KU.\l.^NX.    Woodcut  Title  and  Illusls. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin  of  Santo  Geminiano. 
Translated  bv  M.  M.4\SF1EL1).  Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photogravures 

7.  Karly  English  Romances  of 
Love.  Edited  in  Mnclern  English  by 
KoiTH  RICKERT.     5  Photogravurts. 

8.  Early  Knglisli  Romances  of 
Friendship.  Edited,  with  .N'otes,  by 
H  t)I  IH   RiCKERT.     6  Phoiocravures. 

g.  The   Cell    of    Self-Hnovrledge. 

."^exeu  Karly  Mystical  Treauses  printea  m 
I'^St.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  EDMUND  Gard.nkk,  M.A. 
t-oUotype  Fronti.spiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols,  1400-1700.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Edith  Rickert.  With  8 
Photogravure^;.  Special  price  of  this 
volume,  boards.  7.<.  bd.  net  ;  pijjskin 
with  clasps   los.  bd.  net. 

11.  Trobadop  Poets :  Selections.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Proven9al,  with  Ii.tro- 
d\iction  and  Notes,  by  Barbara 
Smvthe.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
nnd  Decorative  Initials. 

18.  Cllg^s  ;  A  Romance.  Translated,  with 
a  Critical  Introduction  by  L.  J.  Gardi- 
ner. M.A.Loud.,  from  the  Old  French  of 
Chretien  deTkoyes.    With  a  Fronlisp. 


ME  LB  A:     A    Biography.     By 

Agnes  M.  Murphy.  With  Chapters  by 
Madame  Melba  on  The  Art  of  sing- 
ing and  on  The  Selection  of  Music  as 
a  Profession.  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes.    Demv  Svo,  cloth,  \bs.  net. 

MERRICK   (HOPE).  —  When  a 

Oirl's  E ngaged.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  zs.kd. 

MERRICKILEONARD),  by. 
The  Man  vrho  mras  Good.    Crown 

Svo,  cl.,  IS.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  tid.  each. 
Cynthia.     |     This  St^ge  of  Fools. 
METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

Influences.         I      Billy. 

MERWIN  (HENRY  CHARLES). 

The  Life  of  Bret  Harte  :  Including 
some  .Vccount  of  the  Californian 
Pioneers.  With  Photogravure  }><utrait 
and  10  Plates.   Demy  .<vo.  cl  ,  lot.  6(/.  net. 


MEYNELL  (ALIC  El.—The 
Flower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice 
amons:  the  Best  Poems.  In  lom., 
cloth,  gilt.  2s.  ntt  :   leather,  3,t.  net. 

MINtO  (WM.).— WasShe  Good 

or  Bad  ?     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Js.  fid. 

MilXHElXTEDMOrNovers  bS^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,v.  6d.  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  S  lllusts. 
The  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  fiat  backs,  2s.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Kternal  Snows. 
Only    a    Nigger.      Crown    Svo,    cloth, 
s.t.  ^>rf.  ■   Cheap  KnixiON  cloth,  it.  net. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  (mI.  each. 
Reiisha'w  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
Harley  Oreenoak's  Charge. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.S.  dd.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back.  2s.  e.)ch. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    Wuii  6  liiusts. 
The  Gun-Runne^  Cr.  Svo.  ci.,  3^.  td.; 

Cheap  Edition,  meaium  Svo.,  bd. 

Moles  WO  r  t  h   (Mr  s .) .  — 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   Svo, 
cloth.  3i.  bd.  \  post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  2.?. 


MONCRIEFFCW.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

1  he  Abdication:  A  Drama.    Withy 
Ktrhinijs.      Inmerial  4fo.  buckram,  2ls. 


MORROW    (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To-Day.    With  106  lllusts. by 
Edouard  Cticuel.  Small  demy  8vo,c1., 6.?. 


MORTEd'ARTHUR.     By  Alfred 

Lord  Tennyson.  Illuminated  in  Gold 
and  Colon 'S  by  ALBERTO  SangORSKI. 
Fcap.  4to.  Jip.  vellum,  bs.  net;  parch- 
ment witli  silk  ties,  is.  6d.  net. 
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MOZART'S  OPERAS  :  a  Critical 

study.  Py  Edward  J  Dent.  Wjth 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
dotli    I2A-.  6^.  net. 


AlUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  t>d.  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  ><\-n,  illustrated  luiaids,  2,?.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories    Weird  ~  and    "^BTonderful 

Post  8vo,  jllust.  boards,  2^.  ;  c.oth.  2,(.  0,.' 
Maid    Marian   and   Robin  Hood. 

With  12  Illus.  by  Sta.\ley  L.  U'ood.    Cr, 
Svo.  cloth,  ^,r.  ftd.  ;  picture  cl.  flat  back   2s. 


MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels   by.     Crown   8vo.  cloth,  31.  bii. 
each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.     With  12  Illuslrations. 

Coals  of  Fire.    Vith  •?  lilustiaMons. 

Val  strange.  '  A  VSTasted  Crime. 

A  Capful  o'  Nails.        1        Hearts. 

The  W^ay  of  the  V7orld. 

Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Bob  Martins  Little  Girl. 

Time's  Revenges. 

Cynic  Fortune.  |  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  .Svc.  cloth,  ^s.  (id.  each. 
This  Little  W^orld'. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Versa. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C:   A  Chinnule   i.l  Cabtlc  Baifield. 

Verona's  Father. 

His    Own~Ghost.    Crown  Svo,   cloth, 

3.?.  61^.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Joseph's  Coat.    Popular  Edition,  f,d. 

MURRAY    (D.    CHRIsflErand 

HENRY     MERMAN.      Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  bd.  each  ;    post  Svo, 

illustrated  hoards,  2,.;.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.    Wiih  Illustrations 

bv  A,  Ki)RKSTIi-R  and  (i    VTrr>t  ft 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'  Bail    Up  !'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,   3^.  bd. ; 

post      Svo,      illustrated       boards,      25. ; 

POPULAK  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  Svo, 

ilhistr.ittd  boards,  2,5. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans,  by  El.IZAP.KTH  Lee.  Cr.  Svn  cl.5s. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boartis,  2\.  each. 

Dr.  Rameau.      |      A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd. 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3,?.  <jd.  each. 

The  Path    of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
Tha  Conqueress. 


NEVILL  (RALPH),  Books  by. 
London  Cluba:  their  History  and 

Treasures.     VVnh  g  Plates  (one  Col- 
oured).    Drinv  Svo,  cloth.  7i.  (id.  net. 
The   Man   of'  Pleasure.     With    28 
Illustrations,  Coloured  and  plain.    Demy 
Svo,  cl'>th,  T2,f.  (\L  net. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  With  8  Illustr  .tions 
in  Colour  by  Gkuai.d  Leake.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  31.  6d.  net  ;  or  fcap.  Svo, 
without  IPustrati'vis.  p-jper  cover,  is. 

NEWTE     (Trr~w7~c7)7— Pansy 

Alearcs.    Crown  Svo,  cloili,  (js. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  bvo, 

cloth,  35.  61/.  each  ;    post  Svo,  illustrated 

boaids,  2s,  ea  h. 
Tricotrin.  |  A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Ruillno.       Cecil   Cautlemaina'a 
Othmar.  Gage. 

Frescoes.     Princess  Napraxine. 
"MTanda.        Held  in  Bondage. 
Ariadne.      Under  Two  Flags, 
fascarel.   I  Folie-Farine. 
Chandos.     Tiwo    Wooden    Shoes, 
Moths.  A  Village   Commune, 

Puck,  In  a  Winter  City. 

>dalia.  Santa  Barbara. 

Bimbi.  I"  Marenima, 

ciifna  Strathmore, 

aigna.         ;  Pipistrello. 
Friendship,  [  Two  Offenders. 
Gullderoy.     I  Syrlin, 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Rainy  June,  !  The  Massarenes. 

The  Waters  of  Edera, 

Cron'n  Svo,  picture  cioih,  flat  back,  2,t.  e  ich. 

Syrlin,       j__TheJWaters  of  £dera. 

PoiMl.AR   EDii;o\:>.  Hj^uiuiii  8vo.  6,/.  eacii. 

Under  Two  Flags,  Moths, 

Held  in  Bondage.  Puck. 

Strathmore.  Tricotrin. 

The  Mas!)arenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

Two  iLiittle  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.     I    Othmar.      I     Pascarel. 
A  Viiiage  Commune.    (Crown  Rv  .,> 
Fo'Je-yarlne.  1  Princess  Napraxine 
Ty.'o  , Little  'jiV  oodcn  Shoes.    Lakuk 

i  '  PK  liliIllO,\.     Kcap.  irivo,  cloth,  i.t.  net. 
RufRno.    Cheap  Editkin.     Crown  8vo, 

clotn,  IS.  re  I. 

Uemv  >i\<'.  cu.iij,  5.S-.  lie!  eacli. 
A  Dog  of  Flaaaers,  The    Niirn- 
berg  Stove,  &0.     With  ^  Illustrations 
in    C'':our  by   MARIA  f..  iClKK. 
Blmbi:    Stoiics   tor   Children.      With    8 
Illustrations  in  Cr.l''ur  bv  MaKH  L.  KikK. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  sclocted 
ironi  the  Works  of  Oi;il)A  bv  K.  SVDNKY 
MoK-uis.    Pott.Svo,  cloth,  .!;ilt't  jp,  2s.  uel; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  net. 
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NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3i.  n,i.  e.ich  ;  post  Clvo, 

iiiustr.ited  boards,  2s-  ench. 
Solnt  Ann's.     I     Billy  Belle w. 
Jftilss  Went'wori.Jb'sldea.   CiownSvo, 

cioth.  3\.  6,/. 


OLiPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Post  .''vo.  ilkislratcd  boards,  2^.  each. 
Tlie  Primrose  Pash. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whiteladi&s.    CrowuSvo,  cloth,  with  12 

Uluatratinns.  3,r.  bd.  :  post  hvn.  bcls.,  2s. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  .^.?  r\i. 


OSBOURINE    (LLOYDj,    Stories 

by.     Croun  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Motor-TManiacs. 
Tnroa  Speeds  Forward.  y"n'i  Tlitists 


0•SHAUQHI^ESSY    (ARTiiuRy 
Wuaic  &  Moonlight.  Fcp.  sv  .  cL. -s.i>,!. 

Page  (Thomas~n^lson)7— 

Aanta  Claus's  Partner.  Wi!h  S 
Coloured  llli'.strations  by  OLGA  Moriia'-:. 
and  Cover  Design  bv  K.  1).  Bedkokd. 
Cri)  '  n  8vo,  <-!nth.  ^s.'6i{.  net. 

FAIN    (BARRYK^ETiza's   tius- 

band.     Fcap..8vf>,  i,t. :  c'.oih.  rs,  6d. 

P/TNlTCrRANQ      HXRIT^oF, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartle  I-"reke.  Post  8vo,  ilius- 
traied  boards  2.?. 

PAR!S~SALON',  The  iUu-strated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  <\\n<- 
f ration";.  Pul^l1s;led  annuallv.  Uv.Svi   ^s. 

P  A  0  LTMA^QXR  ETA  .i:^G  e  n  1 1  e 

and  Simple.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6ii. ; 
_post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2,t. 

P  A  Y  N~(JX(VI  E  5)7~Novels~by . 

Crown  8vo  cloth,  35.  V.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
i|i!)s*'?ted  boards.  2f.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massin^'berd. 
The  Clylfarda  of  Ciyrfa. 
A  County  Family. 
I^ess  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  1     For  Cash  Onl^/. 

Hi-^h  Spirits.     |      Sunny  Stories. 
A  Coafidential  Agent. 
A  Cirape  from  a  Thorn.      li  lUusts. 
The  Family  Scapegx'aco. 
Holiday  Tasks.   |  At  Mar  Mercv. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.    13  lUusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirl>ridg"e. 
The  "ft-^ord  rnd  the  "S'lil. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  1  From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothe?";. 
Married  Seneath  Kim. 
iinnttnoH's  Tutor. 
"Walter's  "Word.  |  Fallon P'oPtunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasiu'a. 
lake  Father,  lLik-=i  tion. 
A  Woman's  Vengoance, 
Carlyon's  "Vear.      |    Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Waster. 


PAVN  {JAMES)~co>!iinuf(i. 

Po-t  8'"-.    llu^trat- d  boards,  25.  each. 
Foms  Private  "Vie'sws. 
Found  r.<ead.  '      Mirk  Abboy. 

A  IViarine.  Ke.'iidsnce. 
'i'he  Canons  W^ard. 
Kot  y/ooed.  But  "■!!!<' on. 
Tv/o  Mundred  Pounds  Revsrard. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
X-ialves.       I       "What  He  Cost  Wer, 
Kit :  >^  r>Temory.    Under  One  Kooi". 
Ciow-"Worm  Tales. 
A  Pi'ince  of  the  Blood. 

A     Modern     Dick     \yhittington. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  wjth  Portrait  ot  .A.ulnor, 
J.s.  6rf.:  picture  clotii.  Hat  back,  2s. 
Notes  from  the  '  Hews.'    Crown  8vo, 
cioth.  Is.  6d. 
Popi'i.AR  Eon  io,\s,  nudiuirTSvo,  6d.  each. 
JLost  Sir  JWassingberd. 
_Walter|s  Word.    1    By  Proxy. 

PAYNE    (WILLj.  —  Jerry    th^ 

DrearneT.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.5  6d. 

?E NNELLT^ELAIMIRST    (Cap- 
tain    E.).— The    Best    of   the   Fun. 

With    8    Coloured    liiustratious   and   4S 
o;liers.     iVIedium  Svo.  cloth,  hs.  net. 


PENNY     (F.     E.),     Novels    by. 

Ciown  Svo,  cioth.  3.5.  6d.  each. 
The  Sanyasi.        I  TheTea  Planter. 
Caste  and  Ci'eed.  |  Inevitable  Law. 

Dilys. 

Croun  Svo.  ciotn,  Oi.  each. 
The  Unlucky  Mark.     |      Sacriflc«. 
Dark  Corniirs.  |  The  Rajah. 

The  Pflalabar  Magician. 

The  Outcasre. 

Popular  )':imtioxs.  nieduim  8vo,  ftrf.  cacli. 
TheTent.piante:'.  I  Caste  and  Creed. 
PERRIN    (AUCE),    Novels    byT 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  1    East  of  Suez. 
The  ViTaters  of  Destruction. 
Red   Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 
Po!-uLAR  Editki.vs  meiUini  8vo,  6d.  eacli. 
T'aa    Stronger   Claim. 
T  je  Waters  of  Destruction, 
Idolatry.  Crovvn8vo,  cioth,  6^.;  Popular 
ICniTlDN,  cloth.  2s.  net. 

PEtrT^HOMME   ROUGE    {Lej', 

I'.oulis  hv.  Di-mv  Svo,  cl.,  7^.  M.  net  each. 
The     Favourites    of    Henry    of 

Navarre.     With  Si.x  Portraits. 
The    Favourites    of  Xiouis   XI'V. 

With  4  P.-rtraits. 

The  Court  oFlthe  Tuileries,  1852- 
1870.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Demy  S\o, 
c'.ctb.  ,.s-   ret. 


PETRARCH'S      SECRET  ;      or, 

The  Soul's  Conilict  with  Passion. 

Three  D'alO):'-,es.  Tran^lafd  fr.'ni  the 
Latin  by  W.  H.  DRAPER.  With  2  lUus- 
tr-itions.     Crown  8vo,  cJnfh.  6t.  net 

PiTlECP5~7E.    S.).— Jack"Tthe 

Fisherman.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 


i 
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PfiiL  MAYS  Sketch=Book  :  54 

C.irtoons.     Ciouji  lolio.  cloth,  25.  nd. 

PiiiP^ON   {DvT'f.  L.).- Famous 


Vioiiuists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Kvo.  clolfi.  5.S-. 


Crown 


PiCKTHALL    (MARMADUKE). 

L'irktneadow  :  A  Novel  >>t  ihe  Country 
Di=itriCiS.     Crown  Svo. cloth,  6^. 


PLANCH^  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

^Poems.     Crown  >5vo.  clo'h,  6s. 

P  L  A  Y  SHq  F  "OUR^OR  E^ 

FATHEeS,  and  .some  of  the  Ttadi- 
t ions  u pun  which  they  were  founded. 
By  C.  M.  Gavlkv,  LL.D.  Willi  nimK-rou!; 
ilhistr.-iUons     Roval  Svo, cloth,  12s.  6;/.  net. 

PLUTARCH'S    Lives    of    illus 

trjous  Alen.     With    Life  ot  Pluiakch 

by   J.    and    W.  Laxghoknk,    and    Por- 

l^iaits.   Two  \'ols..  Svo,  half-cloth,  lot. 6,/, 

POE '  S^(  E  D  Q  aTraL  LA  nT~CI^  olce 
Works :    Poems,    .Storios,    Essay.s, 

With     an     Introduction     by     CH.^kLHs 
Baudei.aiRE.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ?s.  bd. 


POLLOCK{W.  M.).— theCiiarm, 

and   Other    Draw!ii,?.Roora    Plays. 

By'  Sir  Walter  Bksan't  ana  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  lliusirations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  61I. 


PRAED    (Mrs.    CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illus.  boirds,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  &oul  o^  Countess  Adi'ian. 
Crown  Svo,  cioth,  3s.    hd.   each  :    post  Svo, 

illustrated  hoards,  2.?.  each. 
Outlavr  and  La'cvmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaski3S.     With  S  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -?.v.  6,/.  each, 
Nulma.         I         Madame  Izan. 
•As  a  W^atch  In  the  Night.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  EJilan. 
Our  Book  of  Memories.    By  Justin 

McCarthy  and  Mrs  Campbell  Prakd. 

Ports.  &  Views.  Deniv  Svo,  cl., I25.6i/.iiet. 

PRESLANiT  (J0HN),~  D?5S^ 

by.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  5s.  i:et  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
M  anin  and  the  Defence  of  Venice. 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems.  Ci. 

Svo,  hand-made  paper.  c;oth,  ^s.  (m/.  nft. 

PRICE~TE.     C).  —  Vaientina: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %■;.  fid. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD     A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo.cloih.  3s.  6d.  each 
Easy  Star  Lessons.     W'iu.  Star  Maps 

lor  every  N'iulit  in  the  Year. 
Flo^arers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
The  Universe  ot'  Suns. 
Saturn  and  lt¥^ysrem.     With   13 

MccI  Plates.     iJcmv  Svo,  cloih,  6s. 
Wages    and    'VZants    of    Science 

Workers.    Crown  Svo,  is.  td. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Sv^o, 
cloth,  3.f.  f.d.-    post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  ?c 

R A B" A N D  HI S"FrTe N DsT^li^- 

Dr.  John   Brown.       Square  lOmo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


RS.'^.DE'S  (CHARLES;  iNoveSs. 
Collected  Library  Edition,  inScvctiieen 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cioth,  3?.  67  each. 

Peg  W^offington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The    Cloister    and    the    Kearth. 

Vv.'itii   a  Preface  bv  Sir  WALTER  BksAN  i'. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Late  so  VlQnA: 

The  Course  or  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth;  :  nd  Singia- 
heart  and  Douol.e.faoa. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Tliief: 
Jack  of  ail  Trades;  A  Hero  r.nd 
ix  Martyr;  The  Waiiderinr-t  J^t;i»'. 

ITiOve  ivre  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Mamuage. 

Put  Yourself  sa  His  Place. 

A  Ters^ibie  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I  A  Womnn-Hater. 

Foul  Play.  |  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt;  and  Cood  Stories  Of  Man 
and  Other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 
.^Iso  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated bd.ards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  "Woffington.     |    A  SimpJeton. 
Christia  Johnstone. 
'It  is  Never  loo  Late  to  Wend.' 
The  Course  ol'  True  Love  Wever 

Did  Hun  Sincotli. 
Aucobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

ot  all  Trades;  James IiRrnht-i't. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Ti'ie  Oouble  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
R.  Tei  rible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.       I     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.         |     Griftith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Piaca. 
The  "Wandering  Heir. 
A  Yk'oman-Hater. 
Singleheartand  Doublefaca. 
Good   Storias  of  Man,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  otlier  Siories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.    

Large  Type,  Pine  Pai'eu  EDirroNS. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  fiilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather, 
.gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  TiL  li.  H  KWKKnlNK. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Lata  to  Mend.' 
Poi-l.'i.AK  EniTiDNS,  medium  Svo,  (id.  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.         :     Hard  Cash 
Pes'     Y/oiangton ;      and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Crifii'.h  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Tt.iipcitiOii. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
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REAOE  {Cn\Rl.ES)—conti'nu-d. 
PoPiiLAR  Kdition'S.  nitrdium  8vo,  6d.  each. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Woman-hater. 

The  Course  of  True  tiovre. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Large  Type 
EuiTlox.  ic.ip.Svo.  clolh.  IS.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  10  Photogravure  and  84  haU -;•»!. c 
Illustrations  bv  Matt  B.  Hewerdine 
Small  4t<>,  cloth,  6s.  net.— Also  the 
Sr.  Martix's  Illustrated  Editio.s, 
with  20  lUastrat  ons  in  4  Colours  and 
10  in  Wack  and  White  hy  Byam  SH.A.W 
l.:.I.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  Cid.\  parch- 
ment, ;A.c.  lie 


ROSS    (ALBERT).— A    Sugar 

Princess.     Cnwn  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  ba. 

RO  VV  S  eTT  (/Vl A  R  Y  > C.).— 
Monsieur    da     Paris.      Crown   8vo, 

ci.ith.  -St.  6rf. 


RICJi.A.RDSONiFRANK),  Novels 

by. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.  With 
5.)  lilustraLioas  bv  To.M  BkOV..\F..  K.i 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  6,i.  ;  PoPfLAR 
Edition,  picture  cover,  n.  net. 

The   Bayswrater   Miracle.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  "KS.  bd. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i,s.  each. 
The  King's  Counsel 
Semi-Society.J_There  and  Back. 

RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     Crown 

Svo,  ciotl).  3>-.  Oti. 
Weird    Stories.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

vi.Oii. :  (lo^t  Kvo   picture  boards,  2?. 

Post  >;vo,  il.usiraicd  bo,ras,  2.?. each. 
Tha  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  W^ales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mvstery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.        !      Idle  Tales. 
Her  irtother's  Darling 


ROYAL  COLLECTIONS,    Notes 

on  Pictures  in  the.  Editeu  by  Lio.nel 
CVST,  M.V  0„  and  published  by  permis- 
sion of  H.M.  King  Georgk  V.'  With  54 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  ColUitype, 
and  Halr-t<-ne.    Rov.  4to,  cl.,  f2,t.6if.  net. 

RUN^SiVlAN     (JAS.).— Skippers 

and  Shellbacks.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth, ,«.  bd. 


RUSKIN  SERIES  (The).     Square 

iCinio,  cl.,  with  Frontispieces,  Is.  net  ea. 
The  King  of  toe  Golden  River. 

l;v      liiHN'      RUSKIX.       Illustrated      by 

idcH.UvD  Doyle, 
Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 

Bv  F.  W.  Farkak,  D.D. 
Bab  and  his  Friends.    By  Dr.  John 

Brown. 
Old     Christmas.     By    Washington 

lUVING. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.    By  I. 

M.  Andertox. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 


each 
each 


RIVES  (AMELIE),   Stories   by. 

Crown  bvo,  cloth,  ji.  ()d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Meriel:  A  Love  S;orv. 


ROCiNSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.      Post    8vo, 

i.Uistrated  boards.  2.':. 
Crown    Svo,  cloth,    35.   bd.    each :    post   8vot 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Tha  Hands  of  Justice. 
Tha  W^oman  in  the  Dark. 

ROLFE    (iFR.).    Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?  each. 
Hadrian  the  SeYenth. 
Don  Xarquinip. 

ROLL    OH     BATTLE     ABBEY, 

TME:  List  of  tho  l'r:ncip..lWnrri(.rs  who 
caiiH-  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Copqiteror.  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours,  5.?. 


ROMAUNT  (THE)  OF  THE 

ROSE.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
Coloured  Co'lotvpe  bv  KeitII  HENDER- 
SON and  Norman  Wilkinson.  Crown 
4*0.  c'oth,  2H-.  net. 


ROSENGARtEN(A.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Style.<5.  Trans 

laled   bv    W.   CoLLETr-SANDARS,       With 
by^  IUusliat:ons.     Cr.  Svo,  clotii.  5i.  net.l 


by.      Crown   Svo,   cloth,    31.    td. 

post   Svo,    illustrated   boards,   2s. 

cloth.  ?f.  bd.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'ksle  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Capa. 
A  Book  ior  the  Hammock; 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Ti-a^Cedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  YsTideW^ido  Saa. 
The  Good  Ship  "  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?     |     HeartofOak, 
The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Last  Entry. 

Crown  ^vo.  cIMh,  3s.  bd.  each. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
The  '  Pretty  Polly.'    With  12  Illustra- 

uons  bv  G.  E.  Robertson, 
Overdue.        I     W^rong  Side  Out. 
Por'iT  AR  Editions,  medium  Svo,  t>d.  each. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Is  He  the  Man? 

Wrong   Side  Out.    cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.     Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


bd. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3,y.  bd.  each  :  pictura 

c'oth.  flat  back",  2s.  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 
The  Urit't  of  Fate. 
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RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselbiirg').     By  I. 

.     P.  YOUVATSHEV.     Translated   by   A.    S. 

Rappopokt,     M.A.       With     i6    Plates. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth.  7.;.  6d.  net. 

5AINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ?s.  6d.  ench  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 
bv  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  Kis  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v.  bd.  each. 

The  ISTooing  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

A  Tragic  Honeymoon, 

Gellantry  Bower. 

A  Proctor's  I'yooing. 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Mary  Unwrin.    W'th  >  Illu-^t-ations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  —  A 

Levantine  Family.    Ci.  8vo  cl..  -J.t.  f^d. 


SALA    (G.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

Daylijfbt.  Post  Svo  illns'.rattd  boards.  2^. 


5ELINC0URT      (HUGH       DE), 

Books  by. 

Oxford  from  'Syithin.  With  a  Note 
and  20  Illustrstions  in  Colour  and  Mono- 
chrome by  YosHIO  MaRKINO.  DemySvo^ 
cloth,  75.  6d.  net  ;   parchment    15.?.  net. 

A    Daughter    of    the     Morning. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 
The  Missing  Elizabeth. 


5ERM0N     ON     THE    MOUNT 

(The).  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours 
bv  At  BERTO  S.\NGORSKI.  Fcap.  4tO. 
Jrip,  vellum,  6s.  net  ;  parchment,  full 
Cilt,  with  silk  ties,  8,?.  6rf.  net.  


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  f;ilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol.  :  leather,  cilt  edges,  -^s.  n-t  per  Vol. 
By  WALTER  BESANT. 
I/ondon.  |  ■Westminster. 

Jerusalem.     Bv  Besant  and  Palmer. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  BOCCACCIO. 
The  Decameron. 

By   k<3BERT  BROWNING. 
Pippa  Passes :  and  Men  and  W^o- 
men.     Wi'h  10  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  E.  FORTESCUE  Bricki>at.e. 

Dramatis     Personse ;    and     Dra- 
matic   Romances    and  Lyrics 

■^Viih   10  Illustrations  m  Col'.urs  Uy  E 
FORIESCUE  ERICKUALE. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  L\BV(.AR\—conii>mfd. 

la  pocket  s:ze,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s-  net  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  eciges,  3,5.  net  per  Vel. 
Bv  ROBi  RT  BUCHANAN.       ►' 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By   HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

Bv  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  W^bman  in  W^hito. 

Bv  DANIEL  DEFOE. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     Wuu   37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  Ckl'ikshaxi:. 
Bv  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait. 

Bv  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Eighteenth    Century    Vignettes. 
In  Tljue  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  W.S.  GILBERT. 
Original  Plays.      In   Four   Series,  the 
Fourth  Series  witli  a  P  .rtrait. 
Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Green'svood  Tree. 

Bv  BRin'   HAkTE. 
Condensed  Novels, 
laiiss.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  other  Stons  s.     With  Portrait. 
Poetical  Works. 

Bv  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated  bv  J.  G    Tmomsox. 
Compiled  tiv  A.  H.' HYATT. 
'T'ha  Charm  of  Lon-'ion:  \"  \nthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

j^v  RICHARD  JEFFEKIES. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  (_HAKl-ES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Bv  LORD  MACAU  LAY. 
History  of  England,  in  -  Volumes. 

Bv   lUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A   History  of  the  Pour  Georges 

and  of  W^illiam  IV.,  n  2  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  froia 
Accession  of  O.  Victoria  to  itjot.in  4  Vols. 
Bv  GEORGE  M.\cDONALD. 
Poetical  Works.     In  2  vols. 
Works  of  Fancyand  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.   i6nio.     (  For  Lisi.  see  p.  18.; 
Bv  W.  H.  M.ALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

Bv  OUIDA. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos. 

Hv  CHARLES  KEAI^iE. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

%2  Illustrations  bv  M.  H.  IlEWKIin'NK. 

•it  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mond.' 

Bv  PERCY  BY.SSHE  SHELLEV. 
Frose  "Works.     2  vols  ,  v.ith  2  Ports. 
Poetical  Yiforks.  2  vols.,  with  2  Plates. 

Solecicdby  FRANK  SIDGWICK. 
Ballads     and     Lyrics    of    Love. 

Wish  10  Coloured  I  ius's.bv  BVAM  SlI.WV. 

Historical  and  Legendary  Bal- 
lads. With  10  Coluurtd  lUusiral.ons 
by  Byam  SHAW. 
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i>T.  MARTIN'5  LIBRARY— <<«//««'•/. 
in  pocket  size, cloth,  gilt  tor  2i  nu,  pe   \ol. ; 
le.nther,  gilt  ed^'es.  35.  ne'  per  V)l. 
By  ROBERT  LOOIS  STEVEN'SOX. 
An  Taland  Voyajie 
Travels  wfith  a  Donkey. 
Tha  Silverado  Squatters. 
Memovies  and  Portraits. 
Virginibus  Puerisqua. 
Man  and  Soofes. 
Mew  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  tlia  Plains. 
Tha  C'lorry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  tiiG  SoiJtIi  Seas. 
Kl^aays  of  Trav.-'l. 
Yk'eir  01'  He^mistDn. 
Talas  nr>a  F •^nta.sif.9. 
ThQ  Art  o"  Writing. 
Colieoced  Poems. 

Bv  H.  A.  TAIXE. 
Histovy  of  English  tiiterature,  in 
4  Vols.     With  :t2P.>itr;>its. 
Bv  MARK  TWAIN.— ,<?ilcetches. 
By  WALTON  anrl  COnON. 
The  Complete  An^Isr. 

By   WALT  WHiTAIAN. 
Poems.     S^lec^ed  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
RossETTi.     Wi'Lh  Portrait. 

SANGORSKI        (ALBERTO). 

Books  facsimiled  in  Co!cur  from  the 
Illuminated  Drawings  by.  Kc  .p. 
4to,  Ja  .  vellum,  6s.  net  e;ich  ;  paich- 
ment  i;ilt,  with  silk  ties,  85-^  '^d  r.et  eacii. 
Prayers    \Yrltten   at  Vailinaa  by 

ROBKRT  LCUIS  STEVEXSOX 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Morte  d'Arthnr,  bv  Lord  Tenxysow 


^^HADOWLESS  MAN  (THEi: 
Peter  SchteniihK  BvA.von  Ch.amisso. 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Demy 
Svo,  cli-.th.  3i.  td.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

P.ART  I. 

Old-Speliing  SHAKESPEARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  ?nd  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  N'ltes,  by  F. 
J.  FtJRXlVALL,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  F.  W. 
Clarke.  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2t. 
td.  net  each  Play.  Of  some  of  the 
plays  a  Library  Edition  inav  be  hif'. 
printed  on  pare  rag  paper,  half-parch- 
ment, 5s  net  each.  A  list  of  volumes 
now  ready  may  be  had. 

Part  II. 

shakespsabe:  classics. 

t^mall  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
f^rev  boards,  2s.  td.  net  per  vol.  ;  some 
may  also  be  had  in  velvet  persian  at  ^s. 
net  :  and  those  m.irked*  on  larce paper, 
half  parchment,  5j.  net.  per  vol.  Each 
volume  with  Frontispiece. 
•  1.  Lodge's  'Rosa,lyndQ':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  'As 
You  Like  It."     Kaited  by   W.  W, 

ViKliG,  M..'V. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY— ««/. 
SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS— cw/i. 

Volunus  published  or  in  preparation. 

'  2.  Greene's  '  Pandosto,'  or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fav^nia':  the  orieinal 
of  Shakespeare's  '  Vyinter's 
Tale.'     Edited  by  P.  G.  Thom.as. 

*  3.  Brooke's  Poem  of  Romeus  and 

Juliet' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's  'Homeo   and  Juliet.' 

1' >:l  ted  by  P.  A.  Dantel,  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUXKO. 

4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John':  the  P)  ay  rewritten 
by  Siiakespeare  as 'King  John.' 

Edited    bv    Dr.     V.    J.    FURXIVALL    and 

John  Munro,  M.A. 

5,6.    'The    History    of   Hamlet': 

With  other  Documents  illustralive  of 
the  sources  of  Shak&peare's  Plav,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LkGEXD  OF 
Hamlet  by' Prof.  i.  Gollaxcz. 

'  7.  '  Tfte  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Tnree  Daughters' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  i.ear, 

E'.ited  bv  SiuxKY  Lee.  D.Litt. 

*  S.    'The    Taming    of    a    Shre^v': 

BeinsJ  the  od  play  used  by  Shjikespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  S.  Bo.\s,  M.A. 

'  y.  T3ie  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  MidsummerNight's  Dream.' 

Edited  by  Fra.K  Sidguick. 

10.  'The  Famous  Yictories  of 
Henry  V.' 

11.  '  Th3  r^enaechml':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Latin  text,  with  th^-  Kliza- 
beth.in  Tran'^lation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Koi-d.-;  Litt.D. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  'Measure  for 
Measure.' 

I.-.  'Apolonius  and  Silla':  the 
source  of  •  Twelfth  Night.'  Edited  by 
MdRTOX  Luce. 

14  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betis/ixt  the  t^wo  famous 
Houses  of  Yovk  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  'The  Tru'S  Trage-iy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York':  the 
oritina's  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'Kit:g  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The Tempest.' 

10.  The  Sources  of  'Cymbeline.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Proiessor  I.  GoLLAXtz. 

18.  Romantic  Tales  :  the  sources  of 
'  I  he  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  "Merry 
Wivpf.'  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
'  All's  Vv'elj  that  Ends  Wcli.' 

19,20.  Slial! espeare's  Plutarch:  Ibe 

sources  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  "Antony  and 
Clleopatra,'  •  Coriolaniis,'  and  'Timon.' 
Edited  by  C.  F.  TUCKhK  BuciOKE,  M.A. 
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SHAKESPEARE    LlBRARY-.c«i;. 

FARi-  in. 

THE  t.A.Mfc  SHAKESPBASB 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLiE. 
With  lllm.trutions  and  Music.    Based  on 
Mary  AND  Chaklks  Lamu'sTalesfrom 
Shakespeari:,  and  tdited  by  Proussor 
I.  GOLLA.ncz,  who  has  inserted  within 
a     prose     setting     those     scenes     and 
passages     from  the   P'ays   with    whiuh 
the  young  reader  siionid  early  become  ac 
quainted.      The   Music  air.-tns;cd  by  T. 
Maskell  Haruy.    Imperial  i6mo,clolh, 
1.!.  bd.  net  per  v..l.  :  leatlier.  2.?.  6d.  r.et  per 
vol. ;  School  Edit. linen,  V,d.  net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tempest. 

II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  MidaummerN Split's  Dffeam. 

IV.  The  MercJiant  of  Venice. 
V.  The  Wlatei'S  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Nignt. 
vn.  Cymbelino. 
VlII.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


XI.  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.    By  i^''^'- 1.  IjO^-laxcz. 

XII,  An  Evening  -with  Shake- 
speare: 10  i.-'raniatic  rabie.ai.^  i^t 
Youn.!4  I'eoole,  with  Music  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cliith,  2t.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  bd.  net  ; 
linen,  is.  6rf.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-^"/. 
Si-iAKESPEARE'S  ti NG LA !S))- <:"»//. 
Harrison's   Description   of  Eng- 

iand.  Part  IV.  Uniiomi  viih  t'.iris 
l.-lll.  as  issued  bv  the  Xew  S^hakspcrc 
Society.  Bdited  bv  Dr.  Ft;KM\Al,L. 
VVitli  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  STOPiis. 
(:;So  copies  onlv.)'  ly.?.  dd.  net. 
The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 

Kdited  with  Notes  bv  W  ILUaM 
SiANLEY  Bkaithwaite.  With  Kronlii-- 
piece  and  Viiinettc.  Small  crown  8\o, 
cl.)th,  3.f.  f>d.  net  ;  vellum  gilt,  ■js.  bd.  net, 
A  StudjToFShaliespfcate.    By  A.  C. 

hWiNBL'KNK.     Crown  8vo,  CKjth,  8j. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

S\V1NBI:k.\E.      Cr.  i-'VO,  buckram, O.s.  net. 

Shakcspeore's      S'weetheart :     a 

Komance.  By  S.\kah  H.  stehhng. 
With  (J  Cviloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E, 
I'ECK.     Square  Svo.  cloth.  6.v. 


Part  IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  ot  volunv.s  illustrative  ot  the 
life,  thought,  and  leilers  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham'sl/atter.describinj; 
part  of  the  Kntertaininenl  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Keuilv.-oith  Castle  in 
i.=;7.=i.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FuKXI- 
VALL,  and  Illuslralions.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth.  55.  net. 

The  Rogues  anii  Va^abon^is  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  repmus  ■>) 
Awdeley's  '  I'raternitye  of  Vacabondes.' 
HarmaiVs'Cavcat  for  CornmonCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hj  bordyne's  '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Tiiievery,'  &c. 
With  manv  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troiuction',  by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr 
FURNIVALL.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed:  a  reprint 
01  all  the  passages  in  Holinslied's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  IJoswell 
Si  ONE.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  los,  Od.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Kepnnts  of  ;ul  references  to  bnakespeare 
and  hiSWorks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
centurv,  collected  bv  Dr.  Inglkby,  Miss 
L.  TOLLWIN  SMITH.'Dr.  FURMVALL,  and 
J,  J.  MtJNRO.  Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
au.  net, 


SHARP   (WILLIAM).— Children 

of  To-morrow.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  T,s.bd. 

sITeLLEY'S  Complete  WORKS 

in  Veraeand    Prose.     Edited    by    R. 
H ERNE  Shepherd.    5   Vols.,  3,?.  6rf.  ea. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  1.  Marf^^ret  Nicholson ;  Shelley's 
Correspondence  with  Stockdale  ;  Wandering 
Jew :  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  ana 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

Vcl.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna :  The  Cenci ; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  Sweilioot  the  Tyrant  ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems  -,       The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;     and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  'WorliS,  in  Two  Vols. : 

\'u\.  I.  Zastrozz: ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt  ;  Minor  Writings. 

Vol,  H.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  :  a  Biography. 
The  Prose  Works  as  2  vols.,  and  the  Por.Ti- 

cal  Works  as  2  vols,,  may  also  be  had  in 

the    ST.  Martin's  Library  (each  witii 

Frontisniece),  pott  8vo,  cloth,  2j.  net  each  ; 

leather  gilt,  .•^.f.  net  each. 

SITeRARD     (R.     H.).-Rogues. 

Cinwn  .svo.  cloth,  Tt.  M. 

5  HE  RID  AN  '5^     ( R I C  M  A  R  D 
BRINSLB"Y)    Complete    Worka. 

l,;ro'vn  8vo.  cloth.  3.1.  dd^ 

SHER  WOO  D~(MA  RG  A  RET).  — 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.   With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.      Crown  8vo,  cloth   3.<.  61/. 

S»TEL~CAL  p.),  Novels~b"y.  ;.4- 

The  Purple  Cloud.   Cr.Sv..  cloth,  s^.Crf. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 

cloih.  6v. 


SiUNBOARDS:  Their  Hi.slory:  In- 
cluding Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  I. 
C.  HoTTEN.  With 95  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  3.t.  6i/. 


SISTER  DORA.    By  M.  Lonsdale, 
Demy  8vo,  41^, ;  cloth,  6i, 


2S 


Ci^AttO  &  V\'INt>US,  PUBLISHER?;, 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  b5\ 

p.  st  8vo,  ilUistrated  boards,  2s.   each;    cloih 
limp,  is.  f>d.  each. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Tinkletop's  Crinie.        |        Zeph. 
Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustraiions. 
My  Two  Wives.  |  Talcs  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Liandlady. 
Scanes  from  the  Show. 
The  Tan  Commandments. 

Ci.uvii  Svo,   picture  cover,   is.  each;    cloth 
IS.  6ii.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
X>ai^onet  Ditties,  i   Life  W^e  Live. 
Youiig  Mrs.  Caudle. 
JLi  Tiug  of  London. 

Crciwn  Svo,  cloth,   3s.   61/.  each ;     post    Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  bd.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Kogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Crown  Svo.  c].)th,  35.  6rf.  each. 
Joyce  Pleasantry.      With  a  Frontis- 

pici-e  by  Hi'GH  Thomson. 
For  Lifa-and  After. 
Once    upon   a  Christmas    Time. 

With  S  Illustrations  Ijv  Chas.  Gkek.n',  R.I. 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
■^Tithout  the  Limelight. 
The  3jnall-part  Lady. 
Biographs  oi'  Babylon. 
Tne  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

Picture  cioth,  Hat  b.ick,  2s.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 


I'npt'i.AR  EliiTiONs,  medium  Svo,  (>d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Hov/  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.     Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  is. 

Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo  li. 

Dagonet  Abroad.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
IV.  6rf.  :  p  'St  .Svo,  picture  cover.  2s. 

His  'Vyife's  Revenge.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth 
T,s.(id.;  Cheap  Edition,  is  net. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His 

torical  and  Anecdotal.      Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  fit,  (id 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 

Maxwell     Armfield),     Novels     by. 
The  June  Princess.  Cr.  Svo,  ci.,  31.  (>d. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  6,c.  each. 

Service.     With  Frontispiece. 

Mothers  and  Fathers.    Frontispiece 

Commoners'  Rights.    With 8  lUustra 

lions  by  Maxwki.l  ,-\iiiMKi?;i.r). 

See  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  n. 


SPALDING    (Kenneth    J.). —  A 

Pilgrim's   Way:    Songs,     heap.  4I!-, 
bui  kran-,,  3,?   f)d  net. 


SPANISH  ISLAM  :  A  History  of 

the  /Vioslems  in  Spain.  By  Reinhart 
Do/V.  TransUittd  by  F.  G.  Stokes. 
Royal  ."'vo,  buckram,  21s.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).- The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6^. 


SPEIGHT  (T.   W.),   Novels    by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2,s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke; 
By  Devious  V/ays. 
Hoodwinked;  ^^  Sandycroft  Mys- 
tery. I  The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Life.  |  Quittance  in  Full. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo'n  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3s  td.  each. 
Her  Ladyship.  |  The  Gray  Monki 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  IBTyvern   Tow^ers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  |  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Sxperiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold; 
Wife  or  No  Wite.Post  svo.cloth.  i.t.  6^^' 

SHELMANN  "{mRS.    M.     H.), 
Book.s  by. 

Larye  crown  Svo,  c'oth.  5?  net.  each. 
Margery  Redford  and  her  Friends. 

With  Illustrations  bv  Gordon  Brownk. 
The  Rainbow  Book:  Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  Witu 
37  Illustrations  bv  ARTHUR  Rackham, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Eek.vard  Partkidgk, 
Lewis  Raumfr.  and  other  artists. 


SPRIQGE    (S.    SQUIRE). —  An 

Industrious  Chevalier.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth^  3£._6(i^ 

STAFFORD  (JOHN).— Doris  and 

I.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3,?.  dd. 

STAR^RY"  HEAVENS     Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  dd. 

STEDMAN    (E.    C.).— Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  qs. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON. 

Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  bd. 


Crown 


SOMERSET  (Lord    HENRY). - 

St-ngs  of  Adieu.     410,  Jap.  vellum,  6s, 


STEINLEN  AND  HIS  ART:  24 

Cartoons   in    Tints    and    Monochrome. 
With  Introduction.  Folio,  cl.,  los.bd.  net. 

STEPHENS  (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  td. 

ST E P H  ENS  (R.  NEILSON) .  — 

Philip  Winwood.     Cr.  Svo  cl..  3.5.  M. 


STERLING  (S. I.— Shakespeare's 

Sweetheart.  With  6  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions bv  C,  E.  Peck.     Si.].  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 

STERNirE^RQ"(COiri>rfTr^^  Th 

Barbarians  of  Morocco.  With  it 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  DOUGLAS 
Fo.\  Pitt,  R.I,  Large  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  (>s.  net. 


Ill  St.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAQE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.     Post  8v6,  cloth, 
3i.  f>rf.  :  illiistratec!  boards,  zs. 


STERNE    ILAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  8a 
1  lusiraiions  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  and 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3?.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  is.  nee :  red 
leather,  uilt  erifies,  3j-.  net. 


STEVENSON    (BURTON    E.J.— 

Affairs  of   State.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ?,s.6d. 


STEVENSON     (R.     LOUIS), 

Works  by. 

THE  svvANSTuN  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (including  the 
Letters'),  in  25  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6.?.  net  per 
vol.  (To  be  subscribed  for  only  in  sets,  through 
the  Booksellers.)  A  Prospectus  may  be  had. 
Crown  bvo.  buckram.  6s.  each. 

Travels  vrith  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frnntispiece  by  W.alter  Crane. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Waltkr  Crane. 

Familiap  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

1'he  Silverado  Squatters. 

Ne»r  Arabian  Nltj'hts. 

The  Merry  Men. 

Underwfoods:    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits.' 

'yirginibus  Puerisque.   1    Ballads. 

Prince  Otto.  |    Across  the  Plains. 

"Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Assays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Elssays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Lay  Morals,  &c. 

Recordsof  a  Fainl^ly  of  EngineerE 

Songs  of  Travel.     Cr.Svo.  buckiam.  5s. 

A  LiO'srden  Sabbath  Morn,     v^'ith 

Coloured  Krcnt.  and  nunicroiis  lUus.  by 
A.  S.  Boyd.     Crown  8vo.  buckram.  6,r. 

New    Arabian     Nights.     Cheaper 

F.HITION.   post   8vo,    illust.    boards.   2J.  : 
Popular  Editiow  medium  8vo,  6d. 
Lari;e  crown  tjvo,  cloth,  .Ss.  net  each  ; 
Larue  Paper  Epition,  rag  paper.  Plates 

mounted,  veilum,  21.S.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    With   12   lilas- 

trations  in  Colour,  12  m  Black  and  White. 

and  other  Decorations,  bv  Noel  Rookk. 

Travels   vrlth   a   Donkey  in  the 

Oevennes.  With  12  illustrations  in 
Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  \oel  HoOKE. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Yerses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  Mll-Ll- 
cent  SoWEKin'.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
5s.  net  ;  Lakoe  Paper  Eiiitio.n',  parch- 
ment, 7s.  6a  net. 
Long  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  net  each. 

Father  Damien. 

Talk  and  Talkers. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.  Post  Svo.bds , 
li.  net  ;  leather.  2(.  net  Also  a  MlM.V 
TURB  Edition  in  velvet  ca'f  yapp  12J  by 
Sjin.),  li.  (id.  net. 


STEVEN50N  (R.  L.)—cc>i(i>!u,-ci. 

Prayers  Written  at  Vaiiima. 
I'ost  8vo,  bds.,  IS.  net;  leather,  2,s.  net. 
Also  a  MiNi.\TURE  Edition  in  velvet  calt 
yapp,  is.  td.  net  ;  and  the  EDITION  de 
Luxe,  Illuminated  by  A.  Sangorski 
in  gold  a!!d  colours,  fcap.  4to.  Jsp. 
vellum,  gilt  top,  bs.  net.  ;  parchment  i;iit, 
with  ties,  Ss.  6d.  net. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Bajah's 
Diamond.  ( From  Xew  Arabian 
NlQHiS.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W  J. 
Hennessv.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
2.S.  6d.  ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.;  SCHOOL 
Edition,  cloth,  is.  td. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:      Favourite    Pas- 
sages.    i6mo.  cl..  2i.  net  :  leather,  31.  net. 
Fine  Papisr  Editions. 

Pott  8vo,  cl.  IS.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  35.  net  ea. 

An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

Virginibus  Puerisque. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

Ne'w  Arabian  Nights. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Across  the  Plains. 

The  Merry  Men.       |  Prince  Otto. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

■Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

The  Art  of  V/riting. 

Collected  Poams  of  R.  L.  S. 

R.L.Stevenson:  Ahtudy.  BvH.B.Bail- 
U0N.With2  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,buckram,6s. 

Recollections  of  R.  £1.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stone.   Cr.  svo.  buckram,  6.s.  net. 

STOCKTOf>rTFRANK  R^.-The 

Young  Master  of  Myson  Hall.  With 
36  Illustraiions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3,s.  6-/.  :  picture  cloth   flat  back.  2t. 


STONE    (CMRISTOPHEk), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  bj>.  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  Noise  of  Life. 

The  Shoe  of  a  Horse. 

STRAUS  TRALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
Th^e^Littte  God's  Drum. 

ST1<UTT     (JOSEPH). —The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England,  \\ith  140  lllustr.Uiuii!.. 
i;rown  .^vo.  cloth.  ^\.  6(i. 

STUA RT  (H .  LONOAN),  Works 

by.     Crown  «vo.  cloth,  6.?.  each. 
^yeeplng  Cross. | Fenella. 

SULTAN  (THE)  aND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. By  JiiCHARiJ  Davi:v.  Wum 
Pnririiit.     Demv  ."^vo.  c'oth.  7^  f^i.  ret 


SUNUOWiNtk,  Stories  by. 

Told  by  the  Tasfrail.     Cr.  8v  >.  jt.  6rf. 
Tale  of  the  Serpent.    Cr.  Svo,  cl„  n. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  -  The 

SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  l'ro-.e  a])d  Verse.     Or    8vo.  ct ,  3.V.  6a'. 
Jonathan    Swift :    A   Study.      By   ] 
CHURfo.N- Collins.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  3:;.  6d. 


SWINBURNE'5      (ALGERNON 

CHARLE5)  Work.s. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Posm  s. 

In  b  Vols.,  crown  fivo,  ^Oi.  nt-t  :he  set. 

Mp.  Swinburne's  Collected    Tra- 
gedies. In  sVols.,  cr.Svo,  ^o,«.  net  the  set 
Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 

Works.     With   Freuicc   bv  T.  Wai TS- 

Lil:.nTON,  and  2  Plates.     Fcap.  Svo,  fit. 
The   Queen- Mother ;     and    Rosa 

mond.    CiowEi  Svo,  ys.  61/.  net. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chaacelard:  .\  Tr.it;<:dv.     Crown  Svo,  75 
Poems  and   Ballads.    First  Series 

Crown  Svo,  q5. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    Second  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  Qi. 

Poems  and  Ballads.    Third  Series 

Crown  8vij.  ys. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo 

lov.  6.;. 
Bothwell:  .VTmctedv.  Crown  Svo,  121.^. 
Songs  ov  Tv/o  Nations,  down  8vo,6s. 
George  Chapman      {in  Vol.  II.  of  G 

CHAPMAN  s  Works.)  Crown  8vo,  3.5.  6/i. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown Svo,  12.5. 
jGrc-iChtheus :  .^lrau>-dv.  CiownSvo,';s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

yvo.  6?. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  Svo,  S^. 
Song's  of  tii3  Springtides.  Cr.  8vo,6s. 
Studies  in  Song,    orown  svo,  js. 
Tvlary  Stuart:  .VTr.ieedv.  Crown  Svo,  S.s. 
Tristram  of  idyonessa.  Crown  Svo.gs. 
j\  Century  of  Roundels.      Cr.  Svo,  fit. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Cr.Svo,  7^. 
Marino  Faliero:  A  l v.igcdv.  Cr.  Svo.  6,-. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  Svo,  Os. 
Miscallanies.    Crown  Svi),  I2.S. 
i.iOCrino:  ATiaijedv.     Crown  i'vo,  6?. 
A  study  of  Ben  jonson.    Cr.  Svo,  7.?. 
The  Sisters:  A  Tr.t,i;cHly.  Crown  Svo,  Oi 
Astrophel.  &C.     Crown  8vo.  7v. 
Studies     in    Proso    snd     Poetry. 

Crown  Svo,  os. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svn,  7.'. 
Rosamund,   <;iueen  of   the    Ijom- 

bards:     ATia.^c-dv.     crown  Svo,  ojr. 
A  Ch.annel  Passage.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 
Love's    Cross -Currents:    A  Vo-arf 

l.c-lttr";.     Crown  ovo,  o.,-.  net. 
William  Blake.     Crown  Svo,  fit.  net. 
Tlie  13uke  of  Gandia.     Crown  Svo,  5? 
'Xha  Age  olT   Shakespeare.    Crowi 

f>vo,  6,.  n>  t. 
The  Pilgrimage  of^leasure.    See 

pace   17  for  .Mrs.  UisxKV-Li-n'H  s  The 

Children  of  the  Chapel.    Crown 

8vo,  6.V.  ntl. 


SWINNERTON    (FRANK), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloili,  6s.  lacli. 
The  Merry  Heart, 
Tho  Yuunii  Idea.  I  The  Caaement. 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels   by. 
Anse  Pagje.    cruwn  svo,  ounh.  js.  ^'-■'.  ; 

ToPULAIi  i.DIllON,  niediuTii  Svo,  6(,'. 

A   Castle   of  Dreams.     Cvowa  8vo, 

cloth,  3i.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ui.  each. 
Olivia  If.  Carow. 
Drender's  Davigliter. 
'Xhe  Sndless  Journey,  &o. 
Til ree  W  onien^ 

TAINE'S     History     of    Enj;hsh 

Literature.  Trans.  nyHEXRY  Va.\  LAb.s, 
Four  Vols.,  with  32  i'onraits,  p.-tt  Svo. 
cloth,  j^ilt  top,  2.t.  net  each  ;  leather,  j;iit 
edges,  3i.  net  each. 


TALES  FOR  THE  BARNARDO 

HOMES.  By  Twenty-Six  Author^. 
Kiiitcd  by  Rev.  J.  M.\rchant.  With  3 
Portraits.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  5s  net 

TAYLOR       (TOM).  — Historical 

Dramus;  Jeanne  Darc.  'Twi.vr  Axk 
A.NU  Ckown.  The  Fool's  KKVENGt. 
AiiiavKiGHT's  Wife.  Anne  Holkvn. 
Plot  and  Passion.  Crown  Svo.  \s. 
each. 

THA C KERAY.W.  M.— The  Rose 

and  The  Kinjf.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. 44  l.luilration.s  (,12  in  T  wo  Tims. ) 
an.a  End-papers  by  Gordon  BkoWne. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  f-d.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  Hyati".  lOnio,  clotn,  gilt 
ton.  2f.  net  ;  leather,  eilt  top.  3^.  net. 

THO  JViXs     (A  N  N  I  E).  —  The 

Siren's  Web.    Crown  •■ivo,  cloth,  3?.  <uf. 


rtlOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

Hy  .\.  H.  i^AGE.     With  a  Fortra.t.     Post 
Svo.  buckra'ii.  3,1.  bd. 

THORN  B 'J  Ry''(  W  A  L  t1eR)7- 

Tales   ior   the   Marines.    Host  Svo, 
ill.(stralcd  boards.  2s. 

T lAl BS  n^I O iiN)^,     ^'or ks~  by . 

Crown  Svo.  rioth.  3.f-  ^''  each. 
Clubs  and  Club'  Life  in  I/ondon. 

Wiili  41  lllustr.ilions. 
English    Kcc^ntrics   and   Eccen- 
tricities.    With  4s  lilusl.iUr'lls. 

TOY  PARTY  (A).    By  J.  Bodger. 

lUustraied  in  Colours  oy   DouA  bAKKs. 
Ov'lont;  fcap.  4to,  picture  boards,  it.  nci. 

TROLL6PE(ANtHONY)7Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  c'oth,  3^.  bd.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2,s.  each. 

The  Way  W^e  Live  Noiw. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I     Marion  *'ay. 

The  Land- Leaguers. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Oranpera. 
John   Caldlgate.     Crown  Svo,  doth, 
3i'.  <^d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E.), 

Novels  by.     Crown   8vo,    cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

each:  post "8vo,  il'utra ted  boards, 2i. each. 
Xiike  Ships  upon  tlie  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furness. 

fR0Ll7m>E    {f.    A.).— Diamond 

Ct2t  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  iiiu>-.  bds.,  2?. 


TURENME    (RAYMOND).— The 
Last  of  the  Mammoths.     Ciown  Svo, 

cloth,  T,S.  bd. 

T\V  A I  >rs~(MTRkyBooks^ 

UXn-'OKW  LIBKARY  EDITION.     Crown 
Svo,  (ioth.  -{s.  6d.  erich. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  H II  i^our 

With  igy  Ulu-itrations  l>y  t.  W    Kf-mki,'- 

Roughing  It:  and  The  lanoconts 
at,  Home.    With  200  IHusirauons  by 

K.  A,    H  RA<^KK. 

The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

ll'ust'ntions  bv  H..\I,  HiJRST  :ind  others. 

Pudd'nliead  Wilson     With    Portraii 

:u,d  Six  lilustr.'itions  hv  T  ni-js  l.f>FP.. 

*  Tlie  iidventnresof  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  I II  llinstrniions. 
ToJH     Sawyer     Abroad.      With    26 
irn'^trnlioiis  by  BAy  Hiv.^Kl). 

Tonj  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port. 

-  A  Traraip  Abroad.    vViih  314  Illus:s. 

*'XhQ  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 
NeBT  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With 
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